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TO  THE 

HON.  KOBEKT  J.  WALKER. 

SIR: — As  author  of  the  tariff  of  1846,  you  are  regarded  as  the  leader 
of  that  portion  of  the  community  commonly  known  as  the  "free  trade 
party  ";  and,  as  such,  you  have  been  appointed  chairman  of  a  Committee  of 
the  Association  denominated  "  The  Free-trade  League  ";  and  in  that  capacity 
it  is  that  I  now  address  you.  The  object  of  that  association  is  declared  to 
be  that  of  endeavoring  to  bring  about  the  entire  abolition  of  tariffs,  whether 
for  revenue  or  protection,  and  the  substitution  of  direct  taxation  for  the  sup- 
port of  government,  with  a  view  to  the  emancipation  of  trade  from  all 
restriction,  and  to  the  substitution  of  an  economical  government  for  that 
.which  has  within  the  few  past  years  become  so  enormously  expensive;  and 
nothing,  as  I  conceive,  could  be  more  desirable  than  its  accomplishment. 

The  League,  thus  formed,  is  composed,  as  I  understand  it,  not  of  statesmen, 
but  of  teachers  of  statesmen.  As  such,  their  position  is  even  more  respon- 
sible than  that  of  the  statesman  himself,  yet  the  high  responsibility  of  even 
the  latter  is  so  well  exhibited  in  the  following  passage  from  a  recent  British 
free-trade  journal*,  that  I  should  scarcely  feel  justified  in  omitting  to  invite 
to  its  perusal,  not  only  yourself,  but  all  the  members  of  your  association. 

"  It  is  of  the  last  moment,  that  all  who  are,  or  are  likely  to  be,  called  to  administer 
the  affairs  of  a  free  state,  should  be  deeply  imbued  with  the  statesmanlike  virtues  of 
modesty  and  caution,  and  should  act  under  a  profound  sense  of  their  personal  respon- 
sibility. It  is  an  awful  thing  to  undertake  the  government  of  a  great  country ;  and 
no  man  can  be  any  way  worthy  of  that  high  calling  who  does  not,  from  his  inmost 
soul,  feel  it  to  be  so.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  fearful  consequences,  both  to  the 
lives,  the  material  interests,  and  the  moral  well-being  of  thousands,  which  may  ensuo 
from  a  hasty  word,  an  erroneous  judgment,  a  temporary  carelessness,  or  a  lapse  of 
diligence ;  when  we  remember  that  every  action  of  a  statesman  is  pregnant  with 
results  which  may  last  for  generations  after  he  is  gathered  to  his  fathers  ;  that  his 
decisions  may,  and  probably  must,  affect  for  good  or  ill  the  destinies  of  future  times  ; 
that  peace  or  war,  crime  or  virtue,  prosperity  or  adversity,  the  honor  or  dishonor  of 
his  country,  the  right  or  wrong,  wise  or  unwise  solution  of  some  of  the  mightiest 
problems  in  the  progress  of  humanity,  depend  upon  the  course  he  may  pursue  at 
those  critical  moments  which  to  ordinary  men  occur  but  rarely,  but  which  crowd  the 
daily  life  of  a  statesman ;  the  marvel  is  that  men  should  be  forthcoming  bold  enough 
to  venture  on  such  a  task." 

It  is  "  an  awful  thing  to  undertake  the  government  of  a  great  country  "; 
and  "  when  we  reflect  upon  the  fearful  consequences  both  to  the  lives,  the 
material  interests,  and  the  moral  well-being ",  not  only  of  thousands  but 
millions,  and  not  only  for  the  present  but  for  all  future  time,  that  may  result 
from  error  on  the  part  of  men  charged  with  the  duties  of  government,  we 
may  well  be  surprised  that  "  men  should  be  forthcoming  bold  enough  to  ven- 
ture on  such  a  task."  Still  more  might  we  be  surprised  at  the  readiness  with 
which  the  thousands  of  men  who,  as  editors  of,  or  contributors  to,  the  daily, 
weekly,  monthly,  and  quarterly  press,  undertake  the  yet  higher  task  of  en- 
lightening the  governors,  as  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  most  likely  to  promote 
the  physical,  moral,  intellectual,  and  political  well-being  of  those  over  whom 
they  are  placed.  With  a  large  portion  of  these,  the  sole  requisite  for  tho 
office  with  which  they  charge  themselves,  is  so  entire  an  unacquaintance  with 
the  facts  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  that  errors  of  statement  are  perfectly 
excusable,  because  they  know  no  better;  while  many  of  them  have  obviously 
in  view  nothing  but  the  promotion  of  their  own  supposed  and  temporary 
interests,  caring  little,  if  even  at  all,  for  the  community  whose  interests  they 
profess  to  advocate,  and  solacing  themselves,  for  the  ruin  of  thousands  of  their 
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fellow-citizens,  by  the  fact  that  they  themselves  have  been  enriched.  At 
one  moment,  they  teach  that  the  community  is  to  be  benefited  by  the  expan- 
sion of  banks  and  the  making  of  roads,  because  they,  or  their  friends,  have 
land,  or  lots,  or  stocks,  to  sell.  At  the  next,  the  banks  are  denounced  as 
having  produced  speculation,  and  the  denouncement  is  the  more  severe 
because  their  lots  or  stocks  are  sold,  and  the  greater  the  decline  the  lower 
will  be  the  price  at  which  they  can  repurchase.  They  are  butts  or  bears  on  all 
the  great  questions  of  the  country,  as  their  own  particular  interests  appear 
likely  to  be  promoted  by  one  or  another  course  of  action. 

Of  all  the  questions  by  which  the  country  has  recently  been  agitated,  the 
only  one  now  remaining  to  be  settled  is  that  of  the  road  by  which  we  may 
speedily  and  profitably  reach  perfect  freedom  of  trade ;  whether  it  is  to  be  by 
means  of  the  immediate  abolition  of  custom  houses,  by  continuing  the  collection 
of  revenue  duties  so  arranged  as  to  give  inefficient  protection  to  domestic  manu- 
factures, or  by  higher  duties,  meant  to  give  efficient  and  complete  protection. 

In  regard  to  the  advantage  that  would  result  from  freedom  of  trade,  there 
can  exist  no  difference  of  opinion.  We  are  all  free-trade  men.  We  all  feel 
the  benefits  resulting  from  the  existence  of  that  freedom  in  the  intercourse 
between  the  various  states  of  the  Union,  and  we  all  know  that  great  advan- 
tage must  result  from  the  establishment  of  similar  freedom  among  the  various 
nations  of  the  world,  whenever  it  shall  become  possible.  How  to  render  it 
possible  is,  however,  a  question  in  regard  to  which  there  will  be  found  much 
difference  of  opinion ;  and  it  is,  as  I  suppose,  with  a  view  to  the  discussion 
of  the  true  mode  of  arriving  at  the  point  of  entire  and  absolute  freedom  of 
trade  that  your  "  League "  has  been  formed,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  that  there  exists  but  a  single  mode,  excluding  the  consideration  of 
all  others,  as  is  the  custom,  without  exception,  as  I  think,  of  all  the  self-styled 
11  free-trade  "  journals  of  the  day.  Their  editors  can  see  but  one  road  lead- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  goal  at  which  they  desire  to  arrive,  and  they 
denounce  as  "obsolete",  the  idea  that  any  other  road  exists;  yet,  if  we  take 
the  present  House  of  Representatives  as  an  index  to  the  state  of  opinion,  not 
less  than  three-fifths  of  the  voting  population  of  the  Union  *  are  of  opinion 
that  there  is  another,  a  better,  and  a  safer,  road  than  that  by  which  they 
would  lead  us;  and  if  we  take  the  various  Congresses  of  the  past  thirty  years, 
we  shall  find  that  there  has  never  been  a  single  one  that  has  not  furnished 
evidence  that  a  large  majority  of  the  voting  population  was  of  that  opinion. 
Such  was  the  case,  as  you  know,  with  the  Congress  of  1846.  How  absurd 
then  is  the  effort  to  stifle  discussion  of  this  most  important  question  I 

It  is  one  upon  which  men  may,  and  do,  honestly  differ,  and  the  true 
mode  of  arriving  at  a  decision  upon  it  is  to  have  it  fairly,  fully,  and  honestly 
discussed.  The  truth  is  to  be  found,  and  those  who  feel  assured  they  have 
it  need  not  fear  the  most  thorough  and  complete  exposition  and  discussion  of 
the  real  facts  of  the  case.  To  misstate  a  fact,  is  evidence  that  the  real  fact  will 
jjot  answer  the  purpose.  To  avoid  discussion,  is  evidence  of  consciousness 
that  the  case  is  a  bad  one  and  will  not  bear  it.  Now  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  gentlemen  of  whom  the  "League"  is  composed  would  desire  to  avoid 
lull  and  free  discussion,  for  to  do  so  would  be  to  admit  their  own  doubt  of 
the  truth  of  their  position,  at  a  moment  when  they  were  assuming  the  high 
"  responsibility  "  of  teaching  the  persons  charged  with  the  duties  of  govern- 
ment, and  in  relation  to  a  question  affecting  in  the  highest  degree  the  physical, 
moral,  and  political  interests  of  the  whole  community,  their  friends  and  fellow 
citizens.  It  is  the  greatest  of  all  questions  for  this  Union,  for  it  is  the  one  that 
Hes  at  the  root  of  all  the  disquiet  now  existing  at  the  two  extremities  of  the 

*  Federal  numbers  give  to  every  three  voters  South  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  the 
power  of  Jive  North  of  that  line. 
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Union.  It  is,  therefore,  the  one  of  all  others  that  needs  full,  clear,  and  calm  dis- 
cussion, and  such  it  is,  I  doubt  not,  that  "the  League"  would  desire  to  give  it. 

Thoroughly  impressed  with  the  advantage  of  perfect  freedom  of  trade,  I 
was  for  many  years  opposed  to  the  protective  system,  and  a  believer  in  the 
doctrine  which  led  to  the  passage  of  the  Compromise-bill  in  1833.  The 
results  of  that  system  of  policy  led  me  to  see  that  there  existed  some  diffi- 
culty that  I  was  unable  to  comprehend.  The  universal  prosperity  which 
followed  the  passage  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  strengthened  iny  doubts,  and 
induced  me  to  examine  the  subject  more  closely,  and  at  length  I  was  enabled 
to  satisfy  myself  of  the  existence  of  an  artificial  cause  tending  to  produce  an 
unsound  and  impoverishing  state  of  things,  which  it  was  the  object  of  the 
protective  system  to  correct,  and  that  here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  multitude  had  outrun  the  speculations  of  philosophers. 
From  that  hour  I  became  satisfied  that  the  true  and  only  road  to  freedom  of 
trade  lay  through  perfect  protection,  and  had  there  remained  a  doubt  upon  the 
subject  it  would  have  been  removed,  when,  after  an  interval  of  many  years, 
upon  a  reperusal  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  I  found  that  the  essential  object 
of  that  great  work  had  been  to  teach  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  that  the 
system,  against  which  it  has  been  the  object  of  protection  among  ourselves 
to  guard,  was  not  less  manifestly  destructive  of  themselves  than  it  was  viola- 
tive  "  of  the  most  sacred  rights  of  mankind  "  at  large. 

The  tariff  of  1846  has  caused  the  total  ruin  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  the  most  useful  men  in  the  country.  It  tends  to  the  utter  destruction 
of  the  coal  and  the  iron,  the  cotton  and  the  woollen  interests ;  and  unless  its 
progress  be  stayed,  at  that  goal  we  must  soon  arrive,  as  must  be  admitted 
even  by  yourself.  For  all  this  we  should  elsewhere  find  some  compensation. 
If  we  produce  less  coal  and  iron,  we  should  have  more  wheat  to  sell.]  If  we 
make  less  cotton  cloth,  we  should  export  more  cotton.  If  we  make  less 
woollen  cloth,  we  should  raise  more  wool.  If  we  build  fewer  factories,  we 
should  export  more  tobacco.  If  we  build  fewer  furnaces,  we  should  export 
more  corn  and  pork :  and  all  these  things  we  must  do,  or  largely  diminish  our 
consumption  of  cloth  and  iron ;  because  if  we  do  not  make  we  must  buy  them, 
which  can  be  done  only  by  producing  commodities  which  their  producers  are 
willing  to  receive  in  exchange  for  them.  If  these  things  have  happened,  there 
may  be  found  therein  some  compensation  for  diminished  production  of  cloth 
and  iron ;  but  if  they  have  not  happened,  then  is  there  no  compensation  for 
the  vast  destruction  we  have  witnessed  and  are  daily  witnessing. 

Have  they  happened  ?  Have  we  more  wheat  to  export  ?  On  the  contrary, 
we  have  less  from  year  to  year.  Have  we  more  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  corn 
and  pork  to  sell  ?  The  answer  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  quantity  for 
export  diminishes  from  year  to  year.  The  demand  for  ships  diminishes,  and 
the  demand  for  labour  diminishes,  and  instead  of  this  country  becoming  from 
year  to  year  more  and  more  an  asylum  for  the  down-trodden  people  of 
Europe,  it  becomes  from  year  to  year  less  so  j  and  with  the  diminution  of 
immigration  there  is  a  diminution  of  the  number  of  persons  with  whom  we 
maintain  perfect  freedom  of  trade,  untrammelled  by  the  interference  of  custom 
house  officers.  Under  the  tariff  of  1842,  immigration  trebled,  and  with  each 
immigrant  we  established  perfect  freedom  of  trade.  Under  the  tariff  of  1846, 
immigration  has  become  stationary,  with  a  tendency  to  decline,  and  the 
number  of  arrivals  in  the  last  fiscal  year  is  little  greater  than  it  was  three 
years  before.  Perfect  free-trade  has  ceased  to  extend  itself.  We  trade  now 
with  a  million  of  Europeans,  still  resident  in  Europe,  who,  but  for  the  enact- 
ment of  the  tariff  of  1846,  would  now  be  Americans. 

Here  is  a  mass  of  facts  that  should  be  accounted  for,  and  they  correspond 
exactly  with  those  which  were  exhibited  to  view  as  the  compromise  tariff 
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became  operative,  as  you  will  see  by  the  perusal  of  tlie  following  pages,  in 
which  the  movement  under  the  various  systems  of  the  last  twenty  years  is 
fully  examined.  They  constitute  my  contribution  towards  the  transactions 
of  the  "  Free-Trade  League  ";  and  I  desire  now  to  invite  your  attention  to 
them  with  a  view  to  the  discussion  and  settlement  of  the  question,  whether 
the  road  towards  perfect  freedom  of  trade  lies  through  perfect  protection,  or 
through  the  total  abandonment  of  the  protective  system.  One  or  the  other 
must  be  true.  Incidental  protection  is  a  fraud,  and  the  sooner  it  is  aban- 
doned the  better  it  will  be  for  the  nation.  If  protection  is  right,  it  should 
be  adopted,  as  being  the  way  by  which  we  may  speedily,  safely,  and  profitably 
reach  perfect  freedom  of  trade.  If  it  is  not  right,  it  should  be  at  once  and 
entirely  abandoned. 

The  facts  here  given  are,  as  I  believe,  accurate.  If  any  of  them  are  other- 
wise, it  is  because  of  the  exceeding  difficulty  of  obtaining  information 
in  relation  to  some  of  the  subjects  brought  under  consideration. — 
If  any  errors  exist,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  them  indicated,  together  with  any 
error  of  deduction  that  you  may  discover.  I  invite  you  to  a  full  exposition 
of  them.  My  desire  is  to  find  the  truth,  and  that  alone;  and  if  you  can 
account  for  the  facts  in  such  manner  as  to  prove  me  in  error,  it  shall  be 
as  frankly  admitted  as  will  be  the  case,  I  am  persuaded,  with  yourself,  when 
you  shall  have  satisfied  yourself  that  the  result  of  the  four  years'  experience 
of  the  policy  of  1846  has  been  to  diminish  everywhere  throughout  the 
country  the  value  of  labour  and  capital,  and  to  deteriorate  the  condition 
of  the  people.  I  have  freely  examined  your  views,  as  published  by  yourself. 
Be  as  free  with  mine. 

It  is  time  that  the  people  of  this  ^country  should  learn  to  think  for  them- 
selves on  this  important  subject,  instead  of  borrowing  all  their  ideas  from  the 
works  of  English  politico-economical  writers,  who,  while  claiming  to  belong 
to  the  school  of  the  author  of  The  Wealth  of  Nations,  repudiate  all  his  doc- 
trines, praising  what  he  denounced,  and  everywhere  denouncing  what  he  advi- 
sed— to  wit,  the  careful  cultivation  of  the  home  market,  by  means  of  which 
the  products  of  the  land  should  be  consumed  upon  the  land,  to  the  advantage 
of  the  labourer  and  the  land  owner,  the  manufacturer  and  his  operatives,  the 
ship  carpenter  and  the  merchant.  From  the  day  of  the  publication  of  his  great 
work  to  the  present  hour,  English  political  economy  has  steadily  receded, 
until  it  has  at  length  brought  the  nation  into  a  state  of  exhaustion,  from 
which  extrication  would  seem  almost  impossible;  and  yet,  free  as  we  claim  to 
be,  we  adopt  all  its  errors,  and  unite  with  its  teachers  in  repudiating  the  doc- 
trines of  the  only  sound  political  economist  the  country  has  ever  produced — 
Adam  Smith.  From  his  day  to  the  present  hour,  it  has  never,  to  my 
knowledge,  made  a  single  contribution  to  the  science  that  will  stand,  although 
theory  has  followed  theory,  and  Ricardo  and  Malthus  have  been  almost 
deified  as  the  great  benefactors  of  mankind  in  discovering  and  announcing 
the  existence  of  great  natural  laws,  in  virtue  of  which  famine  and  pestilence 
are  to  attend  obedience  to  that  first  of  all  the  commands  of  God,  "  Increase 
and  multiply";  and  increasing  poverty  among  the  masses,  with  increasing 
inequality  of  condition,  is  to  be  the  reward  of  that  growth  of  population  and 
wealth  which  always  follows  obedience  to  the  great  law  of  Christ,  "  Do  unto 
your  neighbours  as  ye  would  that  they  should  do  unto  you."  The  object 
of  the  British  system,  denounced  by  Adam  Smith,  as  calculated  to  dimin- 
ish the  return  for  labour  and  capital  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  advocated 
by  all  his  successors,  as  calculated  to  increase  the  return  for  both,  is  that 
of  making  England  "the  workshop  of  the  world/'  To  attain  that  object,  it  was 
necessary  to  underwork  the  world,  and  every  where  supplant  the  native 
manufacturer  in  his  own  market.  It  has  been  done  in  Ireland,  and  the 
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results  are  famines  and  pestilences  of  such  constant  occurrence  that  the 
country  lies  almost  a  corpse  upon  her  hands.  It  has  been  done  in  India,  until 
the  whole  class  of  small  landholders  has  utterly  disappeared,  and  the  produc- 
tive power  of  the  country  is  so  diminished  that  the  government  must  become 
bankrupt  from  the  hour  that  China  shall  acquire  power  to  prevent  her  people 
from  being  demoralized  and  poisoned  with  the  opium,  to  secure  the  power  to 
smuggle  which  England  battered  down  her  cities  and  destroyed  her  citizens. 
It  has  been  done  in  the  "West  Indies,  until  they  have  all  been  ruined.  It 
has  been  done  in  her  North  American  provinces,  until  their  first  desire  has 
become  that  of  abandoning  "  free-trade  "  with  England,  by  which  they  arc 
ruined,  and  obtaining  admission  into  our  Union.  It  has  been  clone  in  Portu- 
gal, until  her  ancient  ally  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  abyss  of  poverty.  It  has 
been  done  in  Spain,  by  aid  of  the  smugglers  of  Gibraltar  and  of  Portugal, 
and  there,  as  every  where,  the  result  has  been  the  same — poverty  and  destitu- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  government. 

Having  exhausted  her  customers,  the  poison  now  reacts  upon  herself.  Her 
system  has  built  up  the  fortunes  of  the  few,  who  have  become  the  sole  pos- 
sessors of  land,  while  the  whole  body  of  small  owners  and  occupants  that 
existed  in  the  days  of  Adam  Smith,  has  disappeared.  The  day  labourer 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  little  farmer,  and  from  day  to  day  the  tendency  to 
the  accumulation  of  the  land  in  the  hands  of  large  owners  increases  as  the 
productiveness  of  labour  decreases.  The  nation  has  fully  and  fairly  realized 
what  was  said  by  Adam  Smith,  when  he  spoke  of  "a  nation  of  shopkeepers/' 
It  is  a  nation  of  middle-men,  living  at  the  cost  of  the  producer  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  consumer  on  the  other,  and  having  for  its  whole  code  of  morals  the 
obligation  of  "buying  in  the  cheapest  and  selling  in  the  dearest  market." 
To  produce  cheaply,  the  large  manufacturer  must  have  labour  cheap,  and  the 
more  land  is  centralized  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  the  greater  must  be  the 
"  competition "  for  employment,  and  the  lower  must  be  the  wages  of  the 
unhappy  labourer  or  workman,  delivered  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  "  the 
sweater",*  another  middle-man,  who  stands  between  the  tradesman  and  his 
workmen.  The  consequences  are  precisely  those  anticipated  by  Dr.  Smith. 
The  class  of  high-minded  English  merchants,  renowned  in  earlier  times,  has 
disappeared,  to  give  place  to  a  body  of  gamblers,  whose  dishonesty  and  rotten- 
ness are  brought  full  into  view  on  the  occasion  of  each  successive  revulsion — 
the  little  agriculturist  of  older  times  has  become  the  occupant  of  the  lanes  and 
cellars  of  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester — the  artisan  has  become  the 
slave  of  the  middle-man,f — his  wife  ekes  out  the  wages  of  her  husband  and 
herself  by  the  gains  of  infanticide^ — or  her  children,  if  allowed  to  live,  con- 
tribute, by  aid  of  incestuous  intercourse,  to  the  maintenance  of  population 
— while  the  nation,  becoming  daily  weaker,  sinks  from  the  station  of  the  proud 
England  of  olden  time  to  become  the  mere  creature  of  the  lords  of  the  loom. 

Such  are  the  results  of  an  insane  effort  to  compel  the  world  to  permit  her 
everywhere  to  interpose  herself  between  the  producers  and  the  consumers  of 
the  fruits  of  the  earth — such  the  results  of  a  long  series  of  laws  having  for 
their  object  the  establishment  of  a  monopoly  of  the  machinery  for  the  produc- 
tion of  doth  and  iron — and  such  as  they  are,  they  are  precisely  those  predicted 
by  Adam  Smith  three-quarters  of  a  century  since. 

*  For  a  full  understanding  of  this  term  and  of  the  horrible  system  which  it  indi- 
cates, I  must  refer  you  to  the  Autobiography  of  "Acton  Locke,"  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  interesting  works  of  the  day. 

f  See  "  The  Sweater's  Den,"  in  Acton  Locke. 

j  For  an  account  of  the  organized  system  of  infanticide  established  in,  and  now 
rapidly  spreading  through  England,  see  Kay's  very  interesting  work  on  the  social 
condition  of  England  and  the  Continent.  To  rescue  the  poor  children  it  is  now  pro- 
posed to  have  public  nurseries .'  The  barbarism  of  Sparta  is  thus  to  be  reproduced. 
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It  is  to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  a  system  like  this  that  we  are  invited  in 
the  holy  names  of  friendship,  and  peace,  and  freedom  of  trade.  In  their 
names  we  are  invited  to  close  all  our  mills  and  furnaces,  that  we  may  have 
more  food  and  cotton  to  send  abroad  to  enable  the  cotton  and  iron  lords  of 
Britain  to  swell  their  immense  fortunes,  to  monopolize  more  land,  pull  down 
more  cottages,  drive  more  labourers  to  the  lanes  and  alleys  of  London  and 
Liverpool,  Manchester  and  G-lasgow,  increase  the  "  competition  "  for  employ- 
ment, and  thus  enable  the  cotton-lord  to  buy  labour  in  a  still  cheaper  market 
and  sell  in  a  dearer  one.  In  their  names  we  are  invited  to  send  more  cotton 
and  more  food,  to  pay  more  taxes  for  the  support  of  armies  to  be  employed 
in  enslaving  the  people  of  India,  of  Ireland,  of  Scotland,  and  of  England 
herself.  In  their  names  we  are  invited  to  contribute  toward  the  maintenance 
of  a  system  that  has  done,  and  is  doing,  more  for  weakening,  demoralizing, 
and  enslaving  the  people  of  the  world,  than  any  that  has  ever  been  devised, 
and  that  must  be  annihilated  before  liberty  can  raise  its  head. 

To  the  maintenance  of  that  system  we  are  now  the  largest  contributors. 
Without  that  aid  it  perishes.  I  ask  you  then  to  reflect  whether,  as  men,  as 
Christians,  as  Americans,  as  statesmen,  or  as  teachers  of  statesmen,  we  are 
not  bound  at  least  to  inquire,  before  we  adopt  any  measures  tending  to  render 
us  the  accomplices  of  the  great  rnonied  aristocracy  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
perpetration  of  such  a  series  of  crimes  ? 

Happily,  the  effort  for  the  annihilation  of  this  cold-blooded  and  detestable 
system  need  involve  no  sacrifice.  An  examination  of  the  tables  here  given 
must,  as  I  think,  convince  you  that,  under  a  system  of  efficient  protection — that 
system  which  looks  to  a  war  upon  monopoly  for  the  sake  of  perfect  freedom 
of  trade,  the  returns  to  labour  and  capital  both  increase.  It  must,  I  think, 
satisfy  you  that  when  we  build  the  most  furnaces,  we  produce  the  most  food 
— that  when  we  build  the  most  mills,  we  produce  the  most  cotton — that  when 
we  make  the  most  cloth  and  iron,  we  build  the  most  ships — that  when  we  most 
diminish  our  necessity  for  depending  on  distant  markets,  we  enjoy  the  most 
power  to  go  to  those  markets — that  when  we  look  most  to  home,  we  enjoy 
most  influence  abroad. 

It  is  to  the  inquiry  whether  this  is,  or  is  not  the  case,  that  I  invite  you. 
Your  influence  is  great.  Your  political  friends  are  accustomed  to  look  to  you 
for  instruction  on  this  great  question,  and  the  whole  responsibility  of  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  present  system — perhaps,  indeed,  of  our  whole  sys- 
tem— must  rest  on  you.  You  have  heretofore  acted,  as  I  am  persuaded, 
under  "-a  profound  sense  of  the  responsibility"  incident  to  the  direction  of 
affairs  involving  "for  good  or  ill  the  destinies"  of  millions  of  your  fellow- 
citizens,  and  you  will  not  now  forget  that  "  every  action  of  a  statesman  is 
pregnant  with  results  which  may  last  for  generations" — and  therefore,  will 
pause  and  reflect  before  you  undertake  the  further  advocacy  of  a  system  that 
tends  to  lay  the  nation  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Britain.  I  ask  you  only  to 
inquire  if  the  time  has  not  arrived  when  we  should  emancipate  ourselves  from 
the  controul  of  such  a  soul-destroying  system  as  that  of  Britain  has  proved 
itself  to  be — if  it  is  not  time  that  we  should  go  back  to  the  doctrines  of 
Adam  Smith,  repudiating  entirely  those  of  the  men  who  have  repudiated 
him.  That  emancipation  must  follow  the  establishment  of  your  association, 
provided  only  that  its  members  determine  to  study  and  discuss  this  great  ques- 
tion preparatory  to  undertaking  to  determine  for  themselves,  or  to  advise  others, 
as  to  which  is  the  true  and  certain,  the  speedy  and  the  profitable,  road  to  that 
perfect  freedom  of  trade  which  we  all  so  much  desire  to  see  established. 

I  am,  yours  very  respectfully, 

HENRY  C.  CAREY. 

BURLINGTON,  Dec.  24,  1850. 
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AGRICULTURAL,  MANUFACTURING,  COMMERCIAL,  AND  FINANCIAL 

AT  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  YEAR  1851. 


BY  HENRY  C.  CAREY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

AT  a  great  bargain,  pause  awhile  !  The  advice  is  old ;  yet,  of  those  who 
have  practised  in  accordance  with  it,  there  are  few  who  have  not  had  reason 
to  be  satisfied  that,  although  old,  it  was  sound. 

We  are  now  buying  "  great  bargains."  We  are  obtaining  iron,  cloth,  and 
silks,  on  the  cheap  condition  of  giving  ^obligations  for  the  future  payment  of 
those  by  whom  they  are  supplied.  The  nation  is  therefore,  as  the  newspapers 
inform  us,  uncommonly  "prosperous;"  that  is,  it  is  eating,  and  drinking,  and 
wearing,  and  using,  commodities  that  have,  as  yet,  cost  no  labor  to  provide. 

Fourteen  years  since, — to  wit,  about  the  close  of  the  year  1836, — the 
nation  was,  as  the  same  authorities  then  assured  us,  equally  "  prosperous." 
Great  Britain  was  willing  to  furnish  us  with  cloth  and  iron  to  any  extent,  on 
the  simple  condition  that  she  should  receive  evidences  of  debt,  bearing  inte- 
rest. 'The  terms  were  easy,  and  we  took  all  she  chose  to  send;  and  the  more 
she  sent,  the  greater  was  the  "  Market  for  American  Securities,"  and  the 
more  "prosperous"  we  became — on  the  same  principle  that  the  man  "who 
spends  half  a  crown  out  of  sixpence  a  day,"  is  making  "a  large  market  for 
his  securities,"  and  is  highly  "  prosperous,"  until  the  day  for  payment 
arrives,  bringing  with  it  the  dunning  creditor,  to  be  followed  by  the  con- 
stable, or  sheriff.  On  that  occasion,  our  "prosperity"  lasted,  increasing 
with  every  hour,  until  about  the  tenth  of  March,  1837,  when  commenced 
the  downward  movement.  First  fell  some  extensive  brokers.  Next  in 
order  should  have  been  the  mercantile  community ;  but  the  banks  kindly 
relieved  their  debtors  from  all  present  necessity  therefor,  by  stopping  pay- 
ment themselves,  and  thus  were  enabled  to  supply  paper,  to  be  used  in 
payment  of  debts  contracted  to  be  paid  with  gold.  By  aid  of  this  expedient, 
the  wheels  of  the  machine  were  kept  for  a  time  in  motion ;  but  in  due 
season  came  the  turn  of  the  merchants,  followed  by  the  States,  and  they,  in 
turn,  by  the  Union;  and  thus  ended  the  chapter  of  "prosperity"  that  com- 
menced in  1836.  We  had  bought  "  great  bargains,"  but  found  them  hard 
to  pay  for. 

Four  years  since,  England  was,  in  like  manner,  uncommonly  "  prosperous." 
Nothing  could  exceed  it.  Ten  pound  shares  became,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye;  twenty  pound  shares,  and  wealth  increased  so  rapidly,  that  it  was  held  to 
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be  difficult  to  imagine  in  what  manner  it  could  ever  be  profitably  invested. 
Since  the  days  of  the  Rue  Qumcampoix*,  nothing  had  been  seen  to  equal  it. 
The  nation  was  becoming  rich  by  buying  "bargains/7  It  was  converting  the 
cheap  and  perishable  food  of  Northern  Europe  into  enduring  rail-roads,  in  the 
construction  of  which  were  employed  a  large  portion  of  those  who  had  been 
till  then  the  food-producers  of  England.  It  was  thus  giving  "  old  lamps  for 
new  ones/'  and  with  the  usual  result.  The  old  one  was  of  gold,  and  the  new 
one  proved  to  be  only  of  copper  gilt — resembling,  in  that  respect,  the  mass  of 
cottons,  and  woollens,  and  the  iron,  the  cutlery,  and  other  goods,  with  which 
Britain  herself  is  accustomed  to  supply  the  world  so  cheaply. 

Again  has  "  prosperity  "  come  round  among  ourselves.  We  are  closing 
the  mines  and  furnaces  of  the  country,  and  building  steamers,  to  enable  us  to 
obtain,  with  greater  facility,  the  cheap  cloth  and  cheap  iron  of  England.  We 
are  giving  "  old  lamps  for  new  ones  ";  and  the  "  bargain  "  is  too  "  great "  to 
admit  that  we  should  "  pause,"  even  for  an  instant,  to  reflect  before  it  is 
accepted.  Shall  we  profit  by  it  ?  Is  the  "  prosperity "  that  we  are  daily 
assured  exists  to  such  a  vast  extent  amongst  us,  real,  or  is  it 

"  like  Dead-sea  fruits, 
That  tempt  the  eye,  but  turn  to  ashes  on  the  lips." 

as  was  that  of  1836  ?  The  question  is  of  great  importance,  and  deserves  a 
careful  examination ;  and,  believing  that  there  are  some  amongst  us  who  will  be 
disposed  to  give  to  such  an  one  the  time  requisite  for  its  perusal,  it  is  now 
undertaken. 

In  so  doing,  it  is  deemed  desirable  to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to 
the  fact  that  here  in  1836,  and  in  Great  Britian  in  1846,  the  subject  which 
chiefly  occupied  the  attention  of  the  community,  was  the  construction  of  new 
modes  of  transporting  men  and  things.  Among  ourselves,  the  great  strife  was 
to  determine  which  state  could  make  the  most  road  or  the  most  canal,  and 
individuals  and  states  entered  upon  the  work  with  an  ardour  bordering  almost 
upon  insanity.  So  is  it  now.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  that  does  not  bring  with 
it  notice  of  the  formation  of  a  new  company,  the  contraction  of  a  new 
loan,  the  issuing  of  new  bonds,  or  the  result  of  some  new  survey  for  a  road  j 
and  the  world  is  next  to  be  astounded  by  the  prompt  construction  of  a  rail- 
road across  the  Isthmus,  another  by  the  Gulf  of  Tehuantepec,  a  ship  canal 
to  connect  the  oceans,  and  last,  but  not  least,  a  railroad  direct  from  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi  to  California.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  railroad  mania 
of  England  in  1846,  which  preceded  the  present  state  of  almost  entire  ex- 
haustion, from  which  she  seems  unlikely  soon  to  recover ;  but  not  the  less  do 
we  seem  disposed  to  try  to  go  beyond  her ;  and  the  more  completely  we  can 
distance  her,  the  greater,  it  is  supposed,  is  likely  to  be  our  "  prosperity." 

Another  point  of  resemblance  between  1836  and  the  present  time  is  most 
remarkable.  The  former  was  characterized  by  an  enormous  emigration  from 
the  older  states  to  the  new  lands  of  the  West;  and  the  larger  the  amount  of  emi- 
gration, the  greater  was  held  to  be  the  "prosperity  "  of  the  nation.  So  is  it  in 
1850.  Almost  every  newspaper  furnishes  us  with  notices  of  the  emigration 
from  New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  even  from  Ohio,  to  the 
newer  states  and  territories  of  the  West ;  while  they,  in  turn,  furnish  almost 
countless  emigrants  to  California. 

To  this  the  reader  might,  perhaps,  be  disposed  to  reply,  that  the  immigra- 
tion into  the  Eastern  States  from  Europe  was  so  great  as  to  produce  great 
cml< i ration  from  those  states  to  the  West,  and  that,  as  the  former  increased, 
the  latter  must  necessarily  do  so  likewise.  An  examination  of  the  real  state 

*  The  Rue  Quincampoix  was  the  scene  of  all  the  negociations  connected  with  the 
great  Mississippi  scheme  which  spread  such  ruin  throughout  France  in  1718. 
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of  the  case  would,  however,  bring  to  light  the  unpleasant  fact,  that,  step  by 
step,  as  <-m!<j ration  increased,  iinnu'i/ruftou  diminished — thus  proving  another 
remarkable  resemblance  between  the  former  and  the  present  periods  of  "pros- 
perity/' as  may  here  be  seen  in  the  comparative  arrivals  in  the  Atlantic  states. 


1833-4 Immigration  65,000 

1834-5 53,000 

1835-6 62,000 


1848-9 Immigration    20!),i;iO 

1849-50 209,718 


The  <iu  njr< i tnm  of  1836-7  was  double  that  of  1833-4,  and  that  of  1849-50 
has  been  double  that  of  1848-9.  How  far  this  emigration  and  this  road- 
making  tend  towards  the  production  of  "prosperity,"  we  may  now  examine. 

Men  are  prosperous  in  proportion  to  their  ability  to  obtain  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter  in  return  for  labour.  The  intelligent  farmer  devotes  much  of  his 
time  and  labor  to  the  work  of  cultivation,  producing  articles  needed  by  him- 
self and  his  neighbors  for  present  use.  His  leisure  he  devotes  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  farm,  to  fit  it  for  larger  production  of  such  articles  for  future 
use ;  and  thus  it  is  that  he  accumulates  capital,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  is 
enabled,  from  year  to  year,  to  produce  and  to  consume  more  largely,  while 
accumulating  from  year  to  year  more  rapidly.  The  present  productiveness 
of  his  labor  forbids  the  necessity  for  going  in  debt  to  the  neighbouring  shop- 
keeper, and  he  is  therefore  enabled  at  all  times  either  to  hold  or  to  sell  the 
produce  of  his  farm,  as  his  interest  may  appear  to  dictate. 

His  less  intelligent,  but  more  ambitious  neighbour,  pursues  a  contrary  course. 
"With  him,  the  enlargement  of  his  farm  and  its  preparation  for  future  use,  is 
the  leading  idea.  His  leisure  alone  is  given  to  the  work  of  cultivation  for 
present  use.  From  year  to  year  he  clears  more  land,  fences  more  fields,  and 
cuts  more  roads;  and  from  year  to  year  he  finds  himself  more  in  debt  at  the 
store.  Year  after  year  he  creates  a  new  mortgage  upon  his  land  and  his  labor, 
until,  at  length,  the  sheriff  sells  him  out;  and  he  then,  to  his  grief,  discovers 
that  he  has  spent  too  much  time  and  labour  upon  the  making  of  a  machine  for 
future  production,  and  is  ruined ;  whereas,  had  he  given  the  same  time  to  the 
present  production  of  commodities,  or  things  needed  by  himself  and  his  neigh- 
bours, he  would  be  rich. 

If  we  now  look  around,  we  shall  see  that  much  of  the  ruin  that  takes  place 
among  manufacturers,  coal  miners,  furnace  men,  and  indeed  in  almost  every 
pursuit  in  life,  results  from  devoting  too  much  time  and  labour  to  the  creating 
of  machines,  and  too  little  to  the  production  of  things.  The  manufacturer 
withdraws  the  capital  that  should  keep  his  spindles  and  looms  in  motion,  to 
apply  it  to  the  work  of  employing  other  men  in  the  creation  of  further  spin- 
dles and  looms,  and  he  is  ruined.  He  has  expended  too  much  labour  in 
machine-making.  The  coal  operator  has  a  productive  vein  of  coal.  He  de- 
sires another;  and,  to  enable  him  to  start  the  second  work,  he  is  compelled  to 
deprive  the  first  of  the  use  of  the  capital  needed  to  maintain  its  productive- 
ness, the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  he  is  ruined.  The  furnace  man  stops 
the  working  of  his  mines  to  build  another  furnace,  and  he  too  is  ruined.  He 
has  given  too  much  labor  to  the  making  of  machines,  and  too  little  to  the 
production  of  things.  Look  round  where  we  may,  it  is  the  same.  Manufac- 
turers overbuild  themselves.  Farmers  and  planters  are  anxious  to  have  too 
much  land.  They  are  all  too  much  given  to  machine-making,  and  they  all 
suffer  from  the  diversion  of  too  much  labour  from  present  production. 

What  is  true  of  individuals,  is  equally  so  of  communities  and  nations.  The 
thousands  of  farmers  who  abandon  their  farms  in  Maine,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, or  Ohio,  and  the  thousands  of  planters  who  leave  their  plantations  in 
Virginia,  the  Carolina s,  and  Georgia,  to  go  to  make  new  farms  in  Iowa  or 
Wisconsin,  or  new  plantations  in  Texas  or  Arkansas,  abandon  the  work  of 
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producing  things  for  present  use,  to  apply  themselves  to  the  making  of  ma- 
chines for  future  use.  The  man  who  cultivates  the  old  farm  is  a  producer  of 
all  he  eats,  and  of  something  to  give  in  exchange  for  the  sugar,  the  tea,  the 
coffee,  and  the  clothing  that  he  needs;  but  the  moment  that  he  quits  that  farm 
to  engage  in  the  work  of  producing  a  new  one,  he  becomes  a  consumer  only, 
and  he  is  fortunate  if,  at  the  close  of  the  second  year,  he  has  succeeded  in 
producing  enough  to  feed  and  clothe  himself.  For  the  first  year,  and  often 
for  the  second,  the  general  amount  of  production  is  diminished  by  the  whole 
quantity  that  he  would  himself,  have  produced,  with  the  addition  of  what 
would  have  been  produced  by  the  people  whom  he  is  obliged  to  call  to  aid 
him  in  the  work  of  removal,  and  in  that  of  preparing  his  new  machine. 
Commodities  become  more  scarce  as  new  farms  and  new  plantations  become 
more  numerous,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  former  rise  in  price  as  the 
latter  fall.  The  man  who  works  in  a  furnace  is  producing  iron,  a  commodity 
in  exchange  for  which  he  can  obtain  food.  Close  the  furnace  and  set  him  to 
road-making,  he  continues  to  consume  food,  but  he  is  producing  only  a 
machine  to  be  used  by  others,  and  as  machines  become  more  abundant,  iron 
becomes  more  scarce.  The  coal  miner  produces  coal  and  the  weaver  produces 
cloth.  Close  the  mines  and  the  mill  and  set  them  to  clearing  land,  and  they 
will  cease  to  produce  any  thing  that  can  be  worn  or  used — their  labor  being 
expended  upon  the  creation  of  a  machine  for  future  production.  Farms  will, 
in  time,  become  more  plenty;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  food  and  clothing  will 
become  more  scarce,  and  more  difficult  to  be  obtained,  and  the  "prosperity" 
of  the  community  will  be  diminished.  The  capitalist  will  obtain  less  interest, 
and  the  labourer  less  food  and  clothing. 

To  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  reflect  upon  this  subject,  it  will  now 
be  obvious  that,  when  this  work  of  machine-making,  in  "the  extension  of  the 
area  of  freedom/'  by  the  creation  of  new  farms,  is  carried  to  excess,  it  must 
be  attended  with  a  diminution  in  the  general  power  of  production,  and  conse- 
quently in  the  power  of  consumption — the  true  test  of  "prosperity." 

That,  however,  is  not  all.  The  greater  the  extension  of  the  area  of  culti- 
vation, the  greater  is  the  necessity  for  roads,  and  the  greater  will  be  the 
diversion  of  labor  from  the  work  of  producing  things  to  that  of  making 
machines  upon  which  things  are  to  be  carried.  A  road  produces  nothing. 
That  roads  are  desirable,  is  not  to  be  doubted.  So  are  fences :  but  if  the 
farmer  spends  his  whole  time  in  making  fences,  or  if  he  allows  fence-making 
to  do  more  than  occupy  his  leisure  time,  he  will  be  ruined.  So  is  it  with 
nations.  When  they  permit  road-making  to  become  the  great  pursuit,  they 
are  on  the  road  to  ruin.  Roads,  like  new  farms,  are  mere  machines.  Those 
who  make  them  must  be  fed,  and  clothed,  and  lodged.  The  roads  themselves 
cannot  be  eaten,  drunken,  nor  worn,  and  the  "  prosperity  "  of  a  nation,  like 
that  of  an  individual,  is  dependent  upon  the  relation  that  exists  between  the 
amount  of  commodities  that  can  be  eaten,  drunken,  or  worn,  and  the  number 
of  persons  that  require  to  be  fed  and  clothed.  The  more  rapid  the  increase 
in  the  unnatural  extension  of  roads,  the  more  rapid  must  be  the  decrease 
in  the  quantity  of  things  to  be  carried  upon  them,  and  the  greater  the  depre- 
ciation in  the  value  of  such  property.  Neither  the  farms,  the  plantations, 
nor  the  roads,  can  be  exported  in  payment  for  the  cloth  and  iron  consumed 
by  those  who  make. them. 

To  arrive  at  a  clear  understanding  of  any  politico-economical  question,  it  is 
essential  that  the  student  should  satisfy  himself  that  nothing  that  is  true  in 
regard  to  an  individual,  and  that  individual  himself,  can  be  untrue  of  an 
assemblage  of  individuals,  whether  that  small  assemblage  constituting  a  town, 
that  large  one  constituting  a  city,  or  the  still  larger  one  styled  a  nation ;  and 
the  real  cause  of  most  of  the  difficulties  that  exist  in  relation  to  such  questions 
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is,  thai  men,  and  enlightened  men  too,  arc  perpetually  teaching  that  that  which 
they  feel  and  know  to  be  untrue  as  regards  themselves  individually,  is  true 
as  regards  themselves  and  their  fellow-citizens  collectively.  Every  man  who 
reads  this  knows  that  if  he  apply  the  chief  part  of  his  income  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  his  house,  his  mill,  his  farm,  or  his  furnace,  while  starving  his  business, 
and  going  in  debt  from  year  to  year,  thus  piling  interest  on  interest,  he  must  be 
ruined;  and  yet,  with  a  large  portion  of  them,  it  is  matter  of  rejoicing,  to  see 
the  nation  devoting  a  large  portion  of  its  time  to  the  increase  of  its  machinery  of 
transportation  and  exchange,  at  the  cost  of  the  present  production  of  things  to 
be  exchanged  ;  and  the  more  rapid  the  increase  of  this  tendency  to  machfnc- 
makinfo  the  more  rapid,  it  is  supposed,  must  be  the  growth  of  u  prosperity." 
To  all  who  entertain  such  views,  I  would  suggest,  that,  they  would  endeavor  to 
judge  the  movement  of  a  nation  as  they  would  judge  of  their  own  or  of  that 
of  a  neighbour,-  and  when  they  shall  do  so,  they  will  be  prepared  to  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  to  which  they  must,  I  think,  be  led  by  an  examination  of 
the  movement  of  this  country  during  the  past  twenty  years,  to  Wit,  that  the 
individual,  or  the  community,  that  neglects  the  present  production  of  things  to 
to  be  used  or  exchanged,  to  apply  itself  to  the  production  of  machinery  for 
future  production  or  exchange,  is  in  the  direct  road  towards  bankruptcy,  and 
that,  with  every  day's  persistence  in  that  direction,  the  course  must  become 
more  rapid,  and  the  tendency  to  arrive  at  that  goal  must  increase. 

At  the  present  moment,  England  is  driving  her  people  from  the  production 
of  food  to  the  creation  of  machines  to  be  used  in  bringing  food  from  distant 
countries ;  and  with  every  new  machine  the  "  prosperity  "  of  the  nation  is 
supposed  to  increase.  She  pulls  down  the  houses  of  her  people,  and  raises 
money  for  the  purpose  of  sending  them  abroad,  that  they  may  employ  them- 
selves in  the  building  of  other  houses  and  the  creation  of  other  farms  in  lieu 
of  those  that  they  have  abandoned ;  and  the  more  houses  pulled  down,  and  the 
more  farms  abandoned,  the  more  she  grows  in  "prosperity/'  yet,  with  each 
such  operation,  her  difficulties  increase.  Her  whole  energies  are  now  devoted 
to  getting  up  a  show,  and  thus  is  the  nation  converted  into  a  gigantic  £arnumy 
with  a  gigantic  museum,  a  new  description  of  machine,  invented  for  the  purpose 
of  attracting  visitors,  whose  shillings  paid  for  admission,  and  the  sovereigns 
paid  for  the  use  of  steamboats,  rail  roads,  hotels,  and  other  machines,  will 
leave  a  profit  after  payment  of  the  enormous  expenses.  It  is  an  expedient  to 
which  she  has  been  driven  by  the  difficulties  in  which  she  finds  herself 
involved.  Of  all  the  occurrences  of  the  time,  this  one  may  be  regarded  as 
affording  the  most  striking  evidence  that  has  yet  been  afforded  to  the  world 
of  the  impoverishing  and  degrading  effect  of  the  devotion  of  the  labor  of  a 
nation  to  the  creation  of  machines — fleets  and  armies,  ships  and  steamers, 
palaces  and  roads — at  the  cost  of  production.  With  each  step  she  approaches 
nearer  to  bankruptcy,  and  the  day  cannot  be  distant  when  it  must  arrive — as 
has  been  but  recently  predicted  by  one  of  her  own  most  intelligent  bankers, 
a  man  indisposed  to  exaggerate  the  difficulties  of  the  position  of  his  country, 
yet  equally  indisposed  to  close  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  these  difficulties  exist, 
and  must  increase,  as,  from  day  to  day,  her  labor  becomes  less  productive. 

Let  the  reader  now  fancy  himself  owner  of  an  extensive  property;  and  that, 
from  year  to  year,  he  diminishes  the  number  of  persons  productively  employed 
upon  it,  increasing  the  number  unproductively  employed  in  building  himself  a 
castle  and  making  pleasure  grounds,  filling  his  castle  with  pictures,  his  stables 
with  horses,  and  his  carriage-houses  with  carriages ;  and  he  will  see  that  it  will 
require  but  the  lapse  of  sufficient  time  to  place  him  in  a  position  to  be  glad 
to  be  permitted  to  remain  as  showman  of  his  own  buildings  and  its  pictures — 
the  position  in  which  England  has  already  so  nearly  placed  herself,  with  a 
daily  increasing  tendency  to  having  the  state  of  affairs  grow  worse,  until 
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bankruptcy  shall  render  it  impossible  for  the  present  managers  to  continue 
their  residence  therein  .even  on  that  condition.  That  country  has,  for  centuries, 
been  engaged  in  the  work  of  making  f< great  bargains",  without  "pausing" 
to  count  the  real  cost.  India  was  such  an  one ;  but  its  acquisition  tended 
largely  to  increase  the  number  of  persons  unproductively  employed  at  home, 
and  to  diminish  production.  So  has  it  been  with  all  her  colonies.  With 
each,  the  proportion  borne  by  the  producing  classes  at  home  to  the  unproduc- 
tive ones,  has  diminished  ;  for,  with  each,  the  castles  required  to  be  enlarged, 
the  pleasure  grounds  extended,  the  horses,  and  carriages,  and  servants,  and 
soldiers,  and  sailors,  and  ships  of  war,  and  steamers  increased  in  number ;  and 
now  she  superabounds  in  machinery  that  is  useless  for  the  sustenance  of  her 
people,  whose  productive  powers  diminish  from  year  to  year,  and  she  desires  to 
remedy  the  evil  by  still  further  increasing  her  machinery,  with  inevitable 
further  diminution  of  production. 

Prone  to  follow  in  the  train  of  England,  we  have  ever  shown  ourselves 
ready  to  adopt  her  modes  of  thought,  disclaiming  even  the  notion  of  inde- 
pendence; and  as  she  teaches  the  superior  advantages  of  machine-making  over 
production,  we,  of  course,  have  adopted  the  idea.  At  times,  however,  we  have 
determined  to  think  for  ourselves,  and  act  for  ourselves — as  was  the  case  near 
the  close  of  Mr.  Adams's  administration,  in  1828  ;  but  that  exertion  of  inde- 
pendent thought  was  transient,  and  was  followed  by  machine-making  on  a 
larger  scale  a  few  years  later,  the  period  commencing  in  1835.  A  few  years 
later,  in  1842,  was  witnessed  another  effort  at  the  assertion  of  the  right  of 
thinking  for  ourselves;  but  that  again  endured  only  until  1846;  and  now  we 
have  anew  engaged  in  the  trade  of  machine-making  on  a  scale  larger  than 
ever  before.  With  a  view  to  show  what  have  been  the  results  of  these  diffe- 
rent systems  of  policy,  as  exhibited  in  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  productive 
power,  and  thereby  to  acquire  the  means  of  determining  whether  or  not  the 
state  of  things  now  existing  is  real  "prosperity,"  or  merely  an  iynisfatuus — 
a  glare  of  fancied  "  prosperity  "  leading  to  certain  bankruptcy  and  ruin,  it 
is  proposed  to  examine  the  movement  of  the  nation  during  the  periods  sub- 
ject to  those  several  systems  ;  to  wit,  that  of  the  tariff  of  1828,  commencing 
with  the  fiscal  year  1829-30,  and  ending  with  that  of  1835 ;  second,  that 
of  the  compromise,  ending  1842-3  ;  third,  that  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  ending 
with  the  year  1846-7 ;  and  fourth,  that  of  the  tariff  of  1846. 

The  reader  has  been  requested  to  observe  that  nothing  can  be  true  as  re- 
gards the  action  of  a  number  of  individuals  constituting  a  nation,  that  would 
not  be  equally  true  of  a  single  individual,  and  that  one  himself.  In  follow- 
ing this  examination  into  the  results  of  our  various  systems  of  policy,  it  is, 
therefore,  to  be  desired  that  he  should,  in  every  case,  look  at  them  precisely 
as  he  would  do  if  he  and  his  family  constituted  the  whole  nation,  of  which 
they  are  only  a  part,  and  determine  for  himself  which  it  is  that  he  and  they 
would  prefer,  were  the  whole  product  yielded  by  the  labour  of  the  nation 
their  own  property.  This  is  broad  ground  to  take  in  the  consideration  of  a 
question  involving  interferences  with  trade,  because  we  all  know  and  feel 
that  there  exists  an  extreme  indisposition  to  submit  to  any  interference 
whatever,  and  that  without  good  reason  we  would  never  do  so  voluntarily ; 
and  it  is  because  of  the  existence  of  that  knowledge  and  that  feeling,  that 
enlightened  men,  favorable  to  protection,  have  been  compelled  to  deny  that 
the  same  rules  which  applied  to  individuals  were  necessarily  applicable  to 
nations.  In  this,  they  have  been  wrong.  The  thing  that  is  to  be  desired  is, 
that  every  individual  and  every  nation  shall  enjoy  the  most  perfect  freedom 
of  trade,  untrammelled  by  Custom  House  regulations,  or  by  tariffs,  whether 
for  revenue  or  protection  ;  and  the  question  to  be  settled  is  :  "  What  is  the 
shortest,  pleasantest,  and  most  profitable — or  what  indeed  the  possible — mode 
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of  reaching  it  ?"  It  is  the  goal  at  which  each  man  would,  for  himself, 
desire  to  arrive,  and  that  at  which  the  community  should  seek  to  arrive ;  and 
the  policy  of  a  nation  is  to  be  judged  by  its  tendency  in  that  respect  alone. 
If  the  tariff  of  1846  tends  in  the  direction  of  real  freedom  of  trade,  then 
should  it  be  preferred.  If  not,  it  should  be  rejected. 

Freedom  in  the  disposal  of  labour  and  its  products  results  from  increased 
productiveness  of  labour.  Increase  of  trade  results  from  increased  power  to 
produce  things  in  which  to  trade.  If  the  tariff  of  1846  has  tended  to  in- 
crease the  power  of  production,  then  has  it  tended  to  increase  the  power  to 
trade,  with  daily  tendency  towards  increased  freedom  of  trade ;  but  if,  on  the 
contrary,  it  has  tended  to  diminish  the  power  of  production,  it  has  to  a 
greater  extent  tended  to  diminish  the  power  to  trade,  with  daily  tendency 
towards  diminished  freedom  of  trade.  So,  too,  with  that  of  1842.  By  their 
works  must  they  be  judged.  We  need  perfect  freedom  of  trade,  and  increase 
of  the  power  to  trade;  and  one  of  the  objects  of  the  present  inquiry,  is  to 
ascertain  the  direction  in  which  they  must  be  sought. 


CHAPTER  II. 

AT  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  tariff  of  1828,  our  production  was  very 
small  indeed.  We  fed  and  lodged  ourselves,  but  the  consumption  of  cloth  or 
iron  was  small,  to  a  degree  now  scarcely  conceivable.  The  domestic  product 
of  cotton  cloth  was  but  about  five  pounds  per  head,  and  the  domestic  con- 
sumption of  cotton  but  about  100,000  bales ;  and  the  import  of  cotton  cloth 
of  foreign  manufacture  but  little  more  than  a  pound  per  head ;  so  that  the 
nation  was  customer  to  the  planters  to  but  an  extent  not  exceeding  140,000 
bales.  Of  iron,  we  produced  but  little  over  100,000  tons,  and  the  import  was 
about  40,000 ;  giving  a  total  consumption  of  about  twenty-five  pounds  per  head. 
But  little  food  was  then  required  at  home  to  feed  the  few  people  engaged  in 
producing  this  cloth  and  iron,  and  yet  we  had  very  little  to  exchange  with 
other  nations.  The  whole  export  of  provisions,  of  every  description,  in  the 
ten  years  from  1821  to  1830,  had  averaged  only  $12,634,000 ;  while  that  of 
the  three  years  prior  and  immediately  subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  act 
of  1828,  was  as  follows  : 

1826-7 $11,685,556 

1827-8 13,131,856 

1828-9 12,075,430 

The  export  of  cotton,  too,  was  trivial,  ranging  in  the  neighbourhood  of  half  a 
million  of  bales.  The  domestic  production  of  coal  but  little  exceeded 
100,000  tons;  and  yet  our  import  was  but  about  30,000  tons. 

It  is  obvious,  from  this,  that  production  was  small,  and  that,  although  we 
consumed  but  little  cotton  and  made  little  cloth  at  home,  and  although 
our  miners,  and  furnace  men,  and  our  mill  operatives,  consumed  but  little 
food  at  home,  we  had^  little  to  send  abroad  for  the  purchase  of  either  cloth 
or  iron. 

Within  four  years  from  the  date  of  the  passage  of  that  act, — that  is  to 
say,  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  compromise  act, — the  domestic  produc- 
tion of  iron  has  risen  to  above  two  hundred  thousand  tons,  the  increase 
having  been  about  sixty  per  cent.  From  that  time  it  ceased  to  grow,  rail 
road  iron  having  been  freed  from  all  duty. 

The  act  of  1828  became  fairly  operative  in  the  fiscal  year  1829-30.  The 
compromise*  moved  at  first  very  slowly, — the  early  reductions  being  slight, — 
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and  its  operation  was  unfelt  before  1835 ;  but  it  began  then  fairly  to  be 
realized,  that  within  a  few  years  all  duties  would  fall  to  twenty  per  cent.; 
and  from  that  date  its  influence  becomes  fairly  perceptible.  In  considering 
the  working  of  the  tariff  of  1828,  it  is  proper,  therefore,  to  include  the  fiscal 
year  1 8 3 4-6,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  year  1835  itself. 

Of  the  cotton  crop  raised  in  1834,  the  domestic  consumption  was 
216,000  bales ;  and  that  of  wool  had  increased  about  twenty  millions  of 
pounds.  Coal  had  advanced  to  about  half  a  million  of  tons — having  thus 
almost  quadrupled ;  while  iron  remained  at  about  the  point  it  had  reached  in 
1832.  Here  was,  obviously,  a  vast  increase  of  production.  The  labour  given 
to  the  work  of  converting  cotton  into  cloth,  had  almost  doubled.  The  quan- 
tity of  wool  had  increased  fifty  per  cent.,  and  the  whole  was  being  converted 
into  cloth.  The  labour  applied  to  the  production  of  coal  and  iron,  had  more 
than  doubled,  and  the  average  of  all  showed  an  increase  of  at  least  two- 
thirds,  with  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  production,  resulting  from  the  labour 
so  applied,  that  cannot  be  estimated  less  than  thirty  millions  of  dollars, 
or  two  and  a  half  times  the  value  of  all  the  food,  of  every  kind,  exported  in 
the  previous  years. 

It  was  then,  as  now,  asserted  that  this  was  all  a  mere  "  waste  of  the 
national  capital,"  and  that  iron  and  cloth  would  be  obtained  more  readily  in 
exchange  for  food  or  cotton  sent  abroad.  To  ascertain  how  far  the  facts  tend 
to  prove  the  existence  of  such  "  waste  of  capital,"  we  may  now  inquire 
whether  this  increased  amount  of  home  consumption,  was  attended  with  an 
increased  or  diminished  power  of  export.  Doing  so,  we  obtain  the  following 
results : 


1829-30.. 
1830-31  .  . 

Exports  of  Breadstuff's. 
Value. 

$12,075,430... 
17,538,227... 

Cotton. 
Pounds. 

.290,000,000.... 
.277,000,000  

Tobacco. 
Hhds. 

83,810.. 
86,718.. 

Rice. 
Tierces. 

..130,679 
..116,517 

1831-32 

.     12,224,703... 

.322,000,000  

106,806.. 

.  .120,327 

1839  33   . 

/  14,209,123... 

.325,000,000.... 

83,153.. 

..144,163 

1888-34.. 

11,524,024.. 

.385,000,000.. 

87,979.. 

..121,886 

From  this  it  would  seem  clear,  that  we  had  not  only  fed  all  the  people 
employed  in  producing  this  cloth,  and  coal,  and  iron,  and  all  those  engaged 
in  making  the  machinery,  building  the  mills  and  furnaces,  and  opening  the 
mines  required  for  their  production,  and  also  the  people  employed  in  pro- 
ducing all  this  largely  increased  quantity  of  cotton  and  sheep's  wool  consumed 
at  home,  but  had  actually  increased  our  export  of  food,  while  adding  one 
third  to  our  export  of  cotton.  The  productiveness  of  labour,  had  obviously 
and  largely  increased,  and  with  it  the  reward  of  labour.  There  was  a  large 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  commodities  to  be  consumed,  without  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  number  of  persons,  by  whom  it  was  to  be  consumed. 
This  rise  in  the  return  to  labour,  and  this  increased  facility  of  obtaining  food, 
clothing,  and  other  necessaries  of  life,  tended,  of  course,  to  produce  a  rapid 
influx  of  people  from  other  countries,  desirous  to  sell  their  labour,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  statistics  of  immigration : 

1829-30 27,153 

1830-31 23,074 

1831-32 45,287 

1832-33 56,547 

1833-34.... 65,855 

We  have  here  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  to  be  fed  and 
clothed ;  for  the  immigrant  cannot,  by  any  possibility,  add  to  the  quantity  of 


1830.  .  . 

,  5,25 

6,00 

9,87 

56,40 

9 

1831 

5  87 

4,87 

11,00 

56  18 

10 

1832.  .  . 

.  6,00 

5,50 

11,87 

69,29 

11 

1833 

5  75 

6,00 

11,87 

7496 

13 

1834.. 

.5,37 

6,25 

9,25 

87,01 
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food,  or  of  the  raw  materials  of  clothing,  within  the  year  following  his 
arrival.  Estimating  the  consumption  of  food,  and  clothing,  and  other  com- 
modities that  represent  the  food  and  clothing  consumed  by  those  employed  in 
their  production,  at  $100  each,  the  quantity  required  for  these  immigrants  in 
the  last  year  would  exceed,  by  four  millions  of  dollars,  that  required  in  the 
first ;  and  yet,  while  consuming  all  this,  in  addition  to  that  required  by  the 
producers  of  cloth  and  iron,  we  exported  far  more  than  in  the  previous  period. 
It  would  be  difficult,  as  it  appears  to  me,  to  find,  in  these  facts,  any  evidence 
of  "  waste  of  national  capital."  We  were  consuming  far  more,  and  had  far 
more  to  sell.  Our  people  lived  better,  and  the  people  of  other  nations  desired 
to  enrol-  themselves  among  our  people. 

Having  more  in  quantity  to  sell,'  it  will  now  be  useful  to  ascertain  the 
prices  at  which  we  sold,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  how  far  the  increase  of  home 
consumption  tended  to  diminish  the  necessity  for  sending  abroad  for  a 
market  for  our  vastly  increased  production.  With  that  view,  I  now  give 
the  prices  of  our  leading  staples  in  one  of  our  principal  markets  during  these 
years — 

Flour.*         Beef.  Pork.         Tobacco.       Cotton.         Rice. 

1829  ,  ., 

5,25        6,00          9,87        56,40  91 

ft 

IP 

It  is  well  known  that  supply  affects  price.  Having  greatly  increased  our 
production  of  food  and  cotton,  the  tendency  was,  necessarily,  towards  a  fall 
of  price  in  foreign  markets,  but  it  is  here  shown  that  that  tendency  was  so 
fully  counteracted  by  the  increased  domestic  demand,  tha.t  prices  rose,  instead 
of  falling. 

We  had  more  to  sell,  and  were  obtaining  better  prices;  and,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  could  afford  to  buy  more  of  others ;  as  will  be  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  imports  : 

Salt.  Sugar.  Tea.  Coffee.  [  Pig  Copper.         Coal. 

Bushels.  Pounds.  Pounds.  Pounds.  Tons. 

1829-30.'. 4,577,000 96,000,000 6,800,000 38,300,000 $412,000 54,000 

1830-31 4,181,000 69,000,000 4,600,000 75,000,000 530,000 35,000 

1831-32 5,041,000 48,000,000 8,600,000 36,000,000 752,000. . .  .66,000 

1832-33 6,122,000 97,000,000. ..12,900,000 75,000,000 575,000 85,000 

1833-34 6,038,000....  115,000,000... 13,100,000 44,000,000 586,000 67,000 

Iron.  Cottons.  Woollens.             Flaxen  Goods.         Silks  and  other 

Tons.  French  Merchandize. 

1829-30 40,532...$  7,862,000...$  5,762,000 $3,011,000 $8,240,000 

1830-31 51,243...  16,090,000...    12,627,000 3,790,000 14,737,000 

1831-32 73,687...  10,399,000...      9,992,000 4,073,000 12,754,000 

1832-33 79,961...  7,660,000...    13,262,000 3,132,000 13,962,000 

1833-34 78,055...  10,145,000...    11,879,000 5,485,000 17,557,000 

The  circumstance  here  worthy  of  particular  remark,  by  those  who  look  to 
the  growth  of  shipping  as  an  evidence  of  "-  prosperity,"  is  the  vast  increase, 
in  the  amount  of  return  cargoes,  of  those  commodities  which  could  not  be 
produced  at  home,  to  wit,  passengers,  and  the  raw  products  of  other  coun- 
tries, needed  for  our  consumption,  all  of  them  bulky  commodities,  requiring 
much  tonnage  for  their  transportation. 

*  The  prices  for  the  first  three,  are  those  of  the  market  of  New  York,  for  the  month 
of  September  of  each  year,  as  given  in  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine,  Vol.  VI.  p.  474. 
Those  of  the  three  others  are  of  the  crops  raised  in  the  respective  years. 
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Again,  to  those  who  desire  to  find,  in  the  amount  of  exports,  an  evidence 
of  "  prosperity,"  this  fact  will  be  interesting,  because  of  the  facility  thereby 
afforded  for  sending  our  own  products  to  distant  markets.  Cotton,  tobacco, 
flour,  and  rice,  are  bulky,  and  require  much  shipping,  whereas  cottons,  wool- 
lens, and  silks  are  compact,  and  require  little  shipping;  and  when  our  im- 
ports are  in  a  great  degree  limited  to  these  latter,  the  raw  products  exported 
must  bear  almost  the  whole  cost  of  the  double  voyage.  When,  on  the 
contrary,  we  import  largely  of  men  from  Europe,  and  of  coffee,  tea,  and  the 
raw  materials  of  manufacture,  from  other  parts  of  the  earth,  the  cost  of  the 
voyage  is  divided  between  the  outward  and  inward  cargoes ;  and  if,  by  any 
course  of  policy,  the  import  of  men  and  of  raw  materials  could  be  brought 
to  exceed,  in  the  quantity  of  tonnage  required,  that  which  would  be  needed  for 
the  transporting  abroad  of  our  products,  the  effect  would  be  to  throw  upon 
the  imports  almost  the  whole  cost  of  the  double  voyage,  and,  of  course,  to 
raise  the  price  of  the  commodities  we  had  to  sell,  and  lower  that  of  those  we 
had  to  buy.  We  should  then  be  really  buying  in  the  cheapest  and  selling  in 
the  dearest  market ;  whereas,  when  the  exports  are  bulky  and  the  imports 
compact,  the  price  of  the  former  is  reduced  by  almost  the  whole  cost  of  the 
double  voyage,  while  the  latter  pays  scarcely  any  freight ;  and  then  we  are 
selling  in  the  cheapest  and  buying  in  the  dearest  market.  To  ascertain  to 
what  extent  the  former  effect  was  produced  in  the  period  now  under  exami- 
nation, the  result  in  the  augmentation  of  shipping  is  here  shown  : 

1829-30 58,000  tons* 

1830-31 85,000 

1831-32 144,000 

1832-33 161,000 

1833-34 118,000  f 

How  far  the  public  revenue  was  benefited  by  the  vast  increase  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  productive  power  of  the  country,  may  now  be  shown. 

The  average  receipt  from  customs  in  the  two  years  ending  1828-9  $24,800,000 

That  of  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1830,  was 24,844,116 

«  «         1831,     «  .-     28,526,820 

.  «  «         1832,     "   31,865,561 

So  large  had  the  revenue  become,  that  tea,  coffee,  silks,  and  other  important 
foreign  commodities  were  now,  for  the  first  time,  made  duty  free,  and  yet 
the  revenue  of  the  following  year  was  as  follows : 

Tear  ending  Sept.  30,  1833 $33,948,426 

In  the  next  year,  the  agitation  resulting  from  the  removal  of  the  deposits 

caused  a  large  reduction,  and  it  fell  to $21,791,935 

To  rise,  in  the  following  year,  ending  Sept.  30,  1835,  to 35,430,087 

Up  to  this  time,  the  amount  of  debt  contracted  abroad  was  small,  and  this 
large  amount  of  foreign  imports  was  paid  for,  almost  entirely,  by  our  exports. 
Our  ability  to  be  customers  to  foreign  nations  had  largely  increased. 

It  is  impossible,  as  it  appears  to  me,  to  study  the  history  of  the  period 
which  intervened  between  the  passage  of  the  protective  tariff  of  1828,  and 
that  at  which  the  compromise  act  of  1833  began  to  make  itself  felt,  without 
arriving  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  productive  power  of  the  country  increased 

*  The  average  of  the  two  years  previous,  was  70,000. 

f  The  diminution  in  this  year  is  to  he  attributed  to  the  agitation  which  followed 
the  removal  of  the  deposits.  The  effect  of  that  measure  maybe  seen  in  every  portion 
of  the  transactions  of  the  year. 
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in  a  most  remarkable  degree,  and  that  the  ratio  of  its  growth  was  greater 
from  year  to  year.  The  domestic  market  had  increased  largely,  and  yet  the 
power  to  furnish  commodities  for  export  had  also  largely  increased,  and  the 
reward  of  labor  had  risen  so  much  as  to  afford  inducements  for  the  transfer 
of  the  labourers  of  Europe  to  our  shores,  thus  making  a  constant  increase 
in  the  markets  for  the  production  of  our  own  ploughs,  our  own  looms,  our 
own  anvils,  and  for  those  of  foreign  ploughs,  looms,  and  anvils,  to  be  carried 
in  our  own  ships.  It  was  the  first  period  in  our  history  that  we  could  be 
said  to  enjoy  credit  abroad;  and  for  the  plain  and  simple  reason,  that  it  was 
the  first  in  which  we  had  fairly  tested  the  truth  of  the  idea,  that  "  In  union 
there  is  strength."  Prior  to  that  time,  men  had  been  constantly  flying 
from  each  other,  because  the  centrifugal  force  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
centripetal,  and  now,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  nation,  the  two 
forces  were  seen  to  balance  each  other,  concentration  taking  the  place  of 
dispersion. 


CHAPTER  III. 

WITH  1835  we  enter  upon  another  order  of  things,  one  in  which  the  produc- 
tion of  commodities  for  present  use  diminished,  and  almost  the  whole  attention 
of  the  nation  was  given  to  the  creation  of  machines,  intended  either  for  the 
future  production  of  commodities,  or  for  their  transportation — new  farms, 
new  plantations,  new  states,  and  new  roads,  things  that  could  be  neither 
eaten,  drunken,  nor  worn,  while  those  employed  in  their  creation  required  to 
be  fed,  clothed,  and  housed. 

The  compromise  bill  was  now,  to  a  certain  extent,  becoming  operative  in 
stopping  the  building  of  mills.  But  few  years  were  to  elapse  before  protec- 
tion would  cease,  and  all  duties  would  fall  to  twenty  per  cent.  The  effect 
of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  fact,  that  the  domestic  consumption  of  cotton 
which  had  increased  so  rapidly  from  1830  to  1834-5,  and  had  reached  in 

that  year, 216,000  bales, 

was  in  1835-6  only 236,000 

in  1836-7 222,000 

and  in  1837-8 246,000 

the  average  of  the  last  two  years  exceeding  the  first  by  only  eight  per  cent., 
and  thus  doing  little  more  than  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  population. 

The  growth  of  the  woollen  manufacture  was  in  like  manner  arrested. 
Machinery  ceased  to  be  in  demand,  and  the  demand  for  iron  for  that  purpose 
was  at  an  end,  while  the  free  importation  of  rail-road  iron  precluded  the 
existence  of  any  demand  for  the  construction  of  furnaces  or  rolling  mills. 
The  mining  of  coal  grew  slowly  until  it  reached  about  800,000  tons,  and 
there  it  stopped.  In  this  period  the  population  had  grown  about  ten  per 
cent.,  and  yet  the  quantity  of  labour  applied  to  the  production  of  coal,  iron, 
and  cloth,  was  not  greater  than  it  had  b<>en  three  years  before,  whereas,  in 
the  previous  year,  it  had  grown  with  immense  rapidity. 

There  being  no  longer  any  demand  for  capital  for  the  building  of  mills,  or 
the  extension  of  the  domestic  trade  in  cloth,  the  building  of  furnaces,  or 
rolling  mills,  the  opening  of  coal  mines,  or  the  making  of  roads  to  those  mills, 
or  furnaces,  or  mines,  it  accumulated  in  bank,  unproductive  to  its  owners, 
awaiting  the  discovery  of  some  new  mode  of  employment.  Soon  there  arose 
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a  desire  for  the  making  of  roads.  England  would  furnish  iron  on  credit,  and 
all  that  was  needed,  was  to  feed  and  clothe  the  people  employed  in  clearing 
and  grading  the  land,  making  the  bridges,  cars,  and  locomotives.  The  exten- 
sion of  roads  brought  large  quantities  of  new  lands  within  the  reach  of  settlers, 
and  this  too  at  a  moment  when  there  existed  no  demand  for  labour  in  the 
older  states.  Thenceforward,  the  people  of  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
and  Georgia,  were  seen  flying  in  masses  to  the  land  of  promise,  Mississippi; 
Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  and  those  of  the  Northern  States,  to  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  Missouri.  The  demand  for  land  thus  produced  filled  the 
treasury,  which  next  disgorged  its  accumulated  millions,  to  be  distributed 
among  the  states,  and  by  them  applied  to  the  making  of  more  roads.  The 
whole  nation  presented  to  view  a  body  of  people,  utterly  neglecting  present 
production,  and  applying  themselves  to  the  construction  of  new  farms  and  plan- 
tations, new  roads  and  canals,  machines  that  could  not  yield  a  single  bushel 
of  wheat,  or  a  single  pound  of  cotton,  to  those  employed  in  their  creation,  and 
that  would  not  do  so  under  one,  two,  or  three  years,  and  some  of  which  have 
scarcely  done  so  to  the  present  hour.  It  was  machine-making  on  the  largest 
scale  that  had  yet  been  seen  in  any  country  of  the  world ;  but,  nevertheless, 
on  a  much  smaller  one  than  that  with  which  we  now  are  menaced. 

Owing  to  the  immigration  of  foreigners,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  extent 
to  which  the  population  of  the  older  states  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line 
was  affected  by  this  wholesale  emigration,  but  no  such  difficulties  exist  in 
relation  to  the  states  south  of  that  line ;  and  I  now  present  the  following 
table,  which  proves  that,  from  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  this  extra- 
ordinary movement,  which  followed  so  closely  the  passage  of  the  compromise 
bill,  the  older  Atlantic  States  of  the  south  must  have  remained  perfectly 
stationary.  The  population  is  here  given  in  thousands  : 

1790.      1800.      1810.       1820.     1830.        1840. 

Maryland, 319. ...341 380. . ..  407. . .   447....   470 

Virginia, 748.  . .  .880 974.  ...1065.  .  .1211. .  .  .1239 

North  Carolina,...   393.... 478 555....  638...   737....   753 

South  Carolina,. . .  249. .  .  .345 415. .  ..  502. . .   581. ...   594 

1,709    2,044      2,324      2,612      2,976       3,056 
Per  centage  of  increase, 20  14  12  £         14  3 

This  vast  movement  was  towards  the  cotton-growing  states,  and  we  may 
now  inquire  whether  or  not  the  quantity  of  cotton  produced,  grew  in  the 
•ratio  of  the  growth  of  the  population  exclusively  employed  in  its  production. 
That  it  did  not,  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table : 

The  crop  grown  in  1835  had  reached. 1,360,000  bales, 

That  of  1836  was 1,422,000 

That  of  1837  was • 1,801,000 

While  that  of  1838  was  only 1,360,000 

We  have  thus  reached  the  period  of  extraordinary  vibrations  in  the  cotton 
crop ;  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  pause  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  extra- 
ordinary extent  of  those  vibrations,  and  the  extraordinary  vibration  of  prices, 
and  then  to  show  what  are  the  causes  of  those  prodigious  changes  by  which  the 
growing  of  cotton  has  been  rendered  mere  gambling,  the  only  hope  of  proper 
remuneration  to  any  of  the  growers  being  that  which  is  based  upon  the  de- 
struction of  a  portion  of  the  crop  of  others,  by  aid  of  which  the  supply  may 
be  kept  down  to  the  demand  which  the  whole  body  of  cotton  growers  permit 
to  exist. 
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Crop.  Price. 

1823-24 509,000 15  cents. 

1824-25 567,000 21 

1825-26 716,000 11 

1826-27 954,000 9* 

1827-28 709,000 10^ 

1828-29 866,000 10 

1829-30 976,000 10 

1830-31 1,038,000 9j 

1831-32 . .     987,000 10 

1832-33 1,070,000 11 

1833-34 1,205,000 13 

1834-35 1,254,000 16J 

1835-^36. 1,360,000 16| 

1836-37 1,422,000 14 

1837-38 1,801,000 10 

1838-39 1,360,000 14 

1839-40 2,177,000 8 

1840-41 1,634,000 10 

1841-42 1,683,000 8 

1842-43 2,378,000 6 

1843-44 2,030,000 8 

1844-45. 2,394,000 6 

1845-46 2,100,000 8 

1846^7. '1,778,000 10 

1847-48 2,347,000 7j 

1848-49 2,728,000 6J 

1849-50 2,096,000 ll£ 

1850-51  estimated,  2,200,000 

It  \vould  probably  be  difficult  to  find  elsewhere  in  the  world  so  remarkable 
a  degree  of  regularity  in  the  growth  of  any  crop,  as  in  the  first  thirteen  years 
of  this  table,  ending  with  the  crop  raised  in  1835.  The  march  was  onward 
in  every  case  but  two,  and  in  one  of  them  the  deficiency  was  trivial. 

In  the  following  year  the  growth  of  production  was  small;  but  in  the 
succeeding  one,  the  new  lands  having  come  into  operation,  it  was  large,  and 
thereafter  we  have  a  succession  of  extraordinary  changes,  scarcely  to  be 
paralleled  in  any  country,  and  the  result  now  is,  that  with  all  the  increase  of 
population  and  all  the  wonderful  increase  of  territory  appropriated  to  the 
growth  of  cotton,  the  average  crop  of  the  past  two  years  but  little  exceeds  that 
of  the  year  1837,  showing  a  most  extraordinary  decrease  in  the  productiveness 
of  labour  applied  to  the  culture  of  this  staple.  The  reader  who  desires  to 
understand  the  cause  of  the  extraordinary  variations  from  year  to  year,  may 
find  it  in  the  fact  of  the  dispersion  of  its  cultivators  over  so  vast  a  surface. 
The  labour  of  the  man  who  works  alone,  is  always  unproductive,  and  the 
amount  of  returns  liable  to  excessive  variations.  The  savage  is  at  one  time 
enabled  to  gorge  himself  to  repletion,  and  at  the  next  he  is  starving;  whereas 
the  civilized  man,  working  in  combination  with  his  fellow-men,  is  enabled  to 
provide  against  accidents  that  destroy  the  crops  of  those  who  work  alone.  If 
population  be  abundant,  the  planter  can  have  aid  in  harvest,  and  can  pick  all 
the  cotton  his  hands  can  raise;  whereas  the  solitary  occupant  of  new  land  is 
out  of  the  reach  of  his  fellow-men,  and  cannot  pick  one-half  the  crop  that 
could  be  raised.  The  man  who  works  in  combination  with  his  fellow-men 
can  provide  against  droughts,  or  freshets,  but  he  who  works  alone  must  take 
them  as  they  come,  and  the  result  is  not  unfrequently  the  destruction  of  half 
his  crop.  Of  all  the  evidences  of  the  barbarizing  effect  of  the  system  of 
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flying  from  each  other  to  engage  prematurely  in  the  preparation  of  new  lands, 
which  first  commenced  in  1834,  there  is  none  stronger  than  that  which  may 
be  found  in  the  gambling  character  of  the  cotton  trade,  consequent  upon 
the  variability  of  the  quantity  produced,  and  of  the  prices  which  result 
therefrom. 

The  effect  of  increased  domestic  consumption  had  begun  to  show  itself  in 
the  advanced  prices  of  the  crops  of  1832  and  1833,  under  the  operation  of 
the  tariff  of  1828.  Soon  after  the  passage  of  the  Compromise  Act,  com- 
menced the  rapid  emigration  from  the  older  states  to  the  more  southern  and 
western  ones,  and  it  was  the  diversion  of  labour  from  the  raising  of  com- 
modities on  old  plantations  to  the  work  of  creating  new  ones  that  caused 
the  great  diminution  in  the  subsequent  ratio  of  increase,  and  the  consequent 
advance  of  price.  From  1829  to  1834,  the  whole  increase  of  product  w%s 
rather  less  than  250,000  bales,  while  the  increase  in  the  home  demand  was 
about  100,000  bales,  leaving  but  about  150,000  additional  to  go  abroad, 
the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  price  in  1834-5  was  but  little 
short  of  double  what  it  had  been  in  1830-31.  Had  either  of  these  causes 
been  ivanting,  that  advance  could  not  have  taken  place.  Had  there  been 
less  emigration,  there  would  have  been  more  production.  Had  there  been 
less  protection,  there  would  have  been  less  consumption.  In  either  case 
there  would  have  been  more  to  export.  After  this,  the  growth  of  export  was 
trivial.  From  1829-30  to  1833-34  it  had  grown  regularly  from  290,000,000 
to  385,000,000  of  pounds,  or  33  per  cent.,  whereas  in  the  three  following 
years  the  growth  was  less  than  twelve  per  cent.,  thus  scarcely  exceeding  the 
growth  of  population.  So  was  it  with  other  Southern  products,  as  is  here 
shown : 

Rice.  Tobacco. 

Tierces.  Hhds. 

Of  the  crop  of  1835,  the  export  was  112,983 89,442 

1836  106,084 100,232 

1837  71,048... 100,593 

1838  93,320 78,995 

The  small  increase  in  the  export  of  tobacco  of  the  crop  of  1836,  caused  a 
fall  of  price  from  $91.54  to  $57.82,  from  which  it  partially  recovered  in 
the  following  year,  and  it  was  not  until  the  remarkably  short  export  of  the 
crop  of  1838,  that  it  fully  recovered,  and  then  it  went  up  to  $124.47.  With 
the  diminished  export  of  rice  the  price  went  up  to  4£  J  cents,  and  thus  it  was 
that  diminished  production  gave,  for  a  time,  an  appearance  of  "  prosperity "; 
but  as  that  "prosperity"  was  attained,  necessarily,  with  diminished  power 
of  home  consumption,  prices  fell  rapidly  when  production  again  increased. 

The  effect  of  an  increased  dependence  on  foreign  markets  is  remarkably 
shown  in  the  prices  of  cotton  of  this  period.  The  crop  of  1835  is  reported 
at  1,360,000  bales;  but  the  domestic  consumption  being  large,  the  export 
was  only  380,000,000  pounds,  and  the  price  was  16/g 

Thenceforward,  the  growth  of  the  home  market  was  arrested,  and  the 
whole  increase  was  compelled  to  seek  a  market  abroad.  In  1836,  the 
increase  of  crop  was  62,000  bales,  (or  28,000,000  pounds,)  and  the  in- 
crease of  export  44,000,000  of  pounds,  being  more  than  the  additional 
crop,  and  the  price  fell  to  14 

In  1837,  the  increase  of  the  crop  over  1835,  was  440,000  bales,  or 
200,000,000  pounds,  and  the  increased  export  was  216,000,000  pounds, 
the  consequence  of  which  was  a  fall  to  10 

In  1838,  the  crop  was  1,360,000  bales,  being  the  same  as  in  1835, 
and  yet  the  export  was  greater  by  33,000,000  pounds,  and  the  price 
was  less  by  2 T6ff  cents,  having  been  only  14 
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It  is  desired  particularly  to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  numerous 
evidences  of  "prosperity"  existing  at  this  period,  resulting  from  short  crops 
of  almost  all  things,  because  in  similar  facts  are  to  be  found  the  chief  evi- 
dences of  present  great  "prosperity." 

The  domestic  market  for  cotton  diminished  as  the  domestic  production  of 
things  to  be  given  in  exchange  for  cotton  diminished  with  the  progress  of 
applying  labour  to  the  creation  of  new  farms  and  plantations,  and  new  roads 
by  which  to  reach  them. 

The  export  of  provisions,  which  from  1831  to  1835  had  fluctuated 
between  eleven  and  fourteen  millions,  fell  in  1835T-6  to  $10,914,120 

in  1836-7  to      9,588,349 
and  in  1837-8  to       9,636,650 

If  we  now  deduct  from  this,  for  the  year  1836-7,  the  quantities  of  foreign 
flour  and  grain  consumed,  we  find  the  net  export  to  have  fallen  to  Jive 
millions,  or  far  less  than  half  the  export  of  those  years  in  which  the  manu- 
factures of  iron  and  of  cloth  had  advanced  so  rapidly,  but  even  this  tells 
but  half  the  story.  The  domestic  consumption  of  food  had  fallen  greatly, 
because  of  the  enormous  advance  of  price  consequent  upon  greatly  dimin- 
ished production.  In  September,  1836,  flour  in  New  York  was  $10.25.  In 
March,  1837  it  was  $12.  In  the  following  September,  $9.62 ;  and  for  the 
following  16  months  it  continued  above  $8 ;  but  at  the  close  of  1839,  when 
exhaustion  destroyed  the  means  of  making  roads,  it  fell  with  great  rapidity. 
In  1836,  pork  rose  to  $18.25.  In  1838,  it  was  $18.62 ;  and  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  road-making  mania,  it  was  above  $13.  Under  such  circum- 
stances a  great  diminution  of  consumption  was  inevitable,  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  believe  that  the  actual  quantity  of  food  produced  in  the  Union  in  those 
years  was  materially  less  than  the  average  of  five  years  before,  notwithstand- 
ing an  augmentation  of  population  equal  to  one-sixth  of  the  whole. 

With  diminished  production  there  was  a  serious  diminution  in  the  reward 
of  labour.  Money  wages  ceased  to  produce  the  same  quantity  of  food 
and  clothing.  Immigration  ceased  to  grow.  In  1834,  it  had  reached  65,000. 
In  the  following  year  it  was  53,000.  In  1836,  65,000;  and  the  average  of 
of  the  whole  period  from  1835  to  1841,  was  only  67,520.  Turn-outs  and 
combinations  with  a  view  to  raise  the  rates  of  wages  in  accordance  with  the 
rise  in  food,  became  almost  universal,  and  were  a  necessary  consequence  of 
diminished  production. 

We  have  here,  obviously,  no  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  products  of  the 
farm  or  plantation  with  which  to  pay  for  imports.  Cotton  gained  slightly,  but 
tobacco  and  rice  diminished.  The  export  of  provisions  was  almost  at  an  end, 
for  the  net  amount  of  three  years  but  little  exceeds  that  of  the  single  year 
1830-31.  Nevertheless,  a  few  years  of  increased  production,  under  the 
tariff  of  1828,  had  so  far  established  the  credit  of  the  country  that  foreign 
nations  gladly  took  our  bonds  for  future  payment,  and  we  were  enabled  to 
eat,  drink,  wear,  and  use  commodities  for  which  we  were  yet  to  pay.  In 
1834,  the  amount  of  imports  was  86  millions.  In  1836,  it  was  122  millions, 
in  1836,  151,  and  in  1837,  113,  making  about  400  millions  in  three  years, 
being  an  excess  of  about  140  millions,  for  which  we  gave  certificates  of  debt 
bearing  interest.  Thenceforward,  that  interest  was  to  be  paid,  requiring 
about  8£  millions  per  annum. 

If  we  now  examine  the  character  of  this  vastly  increased  amount  of  im- 
ports, we  find  small  increase  in  the  power  to  consume  raw  produce,  for  which 
we  had  to  pay,  the  chief  increase  being  in  those  commodities  upon  which  we 
could  have  credit. 
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Salt.  Sugar.  Tea.  Coffee.  Pig  Copper.          Coal. 

Bushels.  Pounds.  Pounds.  Pounds.  Tons. 

1834-5.;..5,3T5,000...118,000,000.... 12,000,000.. ..92,000,000.. ..8693,000.. ..60,000 

1835-6. .  ..5,068,000. .  .158,000,000. .  ..14,000,000. . ..78,000,000 735,000..106,000 

1836-7. .  ..6,343,000. . .  95,000,000. .  ..14,000,000. .  ..76,000,000 921,000..150,000 

1837-8.. ..7,103,000.. .142,000,000.. ..12,000,000.. ..93,000,000 838,000..125,000 

By  comparing  this  with  the  statement  given  on  page  17,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  average  consumption  of  foreign  salt  did  not  exceed  that  of  1843-4. 
That  of  sugar  but  slightly  exceeded  that  of  the  same  year,  being  the  last  in 
which  the  tariff  of  1828  could  be  considered  fully  operative.  The  average 
of  tea  was  almost  exactly  the  same  as  the  consumption  of  that  year — while 
that  of  coffee  was  but  ten  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  1832—3,  the  first  in 
which  it  was  made  free  of  duty,  and  consequently,  as  the  population  had 
considerably  increased,  the  consumption  per  head  had  actually  diminished. 
It  is  obvious,  that  the  power  to  maintain  trade  was  rapidly  diminishing  as 
the  power  of  production  diminished. 

The  effect  of  this  state  of  things  upon  the  shipping  interest  may  now  be 
examined.  Outward  freights  had  declined.  The  only  increase  worthy  of 
notice  was  that  of  cotton,  amounting  to  between  one  and  two  hundred 
thousand  bales,  while  the  export  of  food  had  diminished  greatly.  The  inward 
trade  in  bulky  articles  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  population,  and 
immigration  was  stationary.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  demand  for  ships 
was  not  maintained,  and  ship  building  fell  off. 

The  average  tonnage  built  in  1832,  33,  and  34,  was 141,000 

Nine  months  of  1835  gave  only. .  . : 46,000 

The  year  18.36 113,000 

"     1837 123,000 

and  in  1838,  only 113,000 

Deducting  the  losses  from  age  and  from  accident,  the  amount  of  tonnage 
could  have  been  little  more  than  maintained,  notwithstanding  the  growth  of 
population. 

The  average  revenue  from  imports  was  in  1832  and  1833, 
nearly $33,000,000 

The  year  1835  gave  35  millions,  and  1836,  50  millions,  but  1837 
and  1838  gave  together  only  51  millions,  and  the  average  of  the 

whole  was  but 34,000,000 

of  which  a  large  portion  was  for  merchandise  unpaid  for,  and  for  the  value 
of  which  we  were  to  pay  interest  to  the  extent  of  probably  eight  millions  of 
dollars  per  annum. 

It  will  not  now  be  difficult  to  determine  why  it  was,  that  it  had  been 
necessary  to  incur  this  large  amount  of  indebtedness.  The  closing  of  the 
outlets  for  capital  in  the  production  of  coal,  iron,  cloth,  and  other  articles  of 
manufacture,  had  driven  capital  to  the  making  of  roads  and  canals,  and  had 
</n'r(>n  labour  to  the  making  of  roads  andlhe  creation  of  new  farms,  and  the 
people  who  were  thus  employed  in  making  machines,  had  to  be  supported 
while  producing  none  of  the  commodities  required  for  their  support.  Pro- 
duction decreased,  and  with  it  the  power  to  maintain  trade,  and  the  credit  of 
country  was  first  brought  in  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  to  be  next  followed 
by  a  demand  for  specie,  compelling  the  banks  to  place  themselves  in  the  gap, 
and  to  stop  themselves  if  they  would  not  see  the  universal  ruin  of  the  trading 
portion  of  the  community,  their  debtors. 

With  1839,  the  credit  of  the  country  disappeared,  and  the  road-making 
mania  was  at  an  end.  The  banks  now  stopped  payment  for  the  second  and 
last  time.  The  merchants  followed,  and  next  came  the  states,  to  be  followed 
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by  the  Union,  which  was  soon  driven  to  soul  its  agents  to  Kumpo,  inquiring 
after  loans,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  Jeremy  Diddlcr,  in  the  once  popu- 
lar farce  of  A\m /'/?//  thr.  \Yiu<L 

What  were  the  circunistanres  which  led  to  this  melancholy  state  of  things, 
we  may  now  examine. 

For  years  the  whole  energies  of  the  nation  had  been  directed  to  the  crea-. 
tion  of  new  farms,  and  new  plantations,  and  new  roads  upon  which  to  carry 
their  products — machine-making — while  neglecting  production,  and  mills  and 
furnaces  were  closed,  as  new  farms  were  cleared  and  new  roads  were  opened. 
The  farms  and  plantations  were  now  ready  to  yield  their  products,  and  Eng- 
land had*  not  only  ceased  to  sell  us  cloth  and  iron  on  credit,  but  was  clamorous 
for  payment  of  her  claims.  As  a  matter  of  necessity,  therefore,  labour  now 
abandoned  road-making  to  seek  employment  in  cultivation,  but  the  market 
for  the  products  of  the  farm  and  the  plantation  had  disappeared. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  cotton  crop  of  1838  was  precisely  the  same  as 
that  of  1835,  to  wit,  1,360,000  bales,  and  that  the  export  of  the  former  year 
was  greater  by  33,000,000  pounds  than  that  of  the  latter  one — thus  showing 
a  great  diminution  of  domestic  consumption.  The  crop  raised  in  1839 
reached  2,177,000  bales,  being  817,000  more  than  that  of  1835,  and,  as  the 
domestic  market  had  diminished,  the  whole  of  this  large  excess,  resulting 
from  the  transfer  of  labour  from  other  pursuits  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  was 
compelled  to  seek  a  market  abroad,  and  the  export  of  the  year  reached  743 
millions,  being  363  millions  more  than  that  of  1835.  As  a  natural  con- 
sequence, the  price  fell  to  8  cents,  so  that  the  yield  to  the  planter  was  less 
for  the  larger  crop  than  it  had  been  for  the  smaller  one. 

In  the  following  year,  1840-41,  the  crop  was  1,634,000  bales,  being 
274,000  more  than  that  of  1835,  and  the  export  was  greater  than  that  of 
1835,  by  150  millions  of  pounds,  or  330,000  bales  of  450  pounds  each.  The 
price  recovered  a  little,  and  the  planter  obtained  for  this  small  crop  the 
same  rate  as,  in  1838,  he  obtained  for  the  larger  one  of  1,800,000  bales, 
to  wit,  10  cents. 

In  the  following  year,  1841-2,  the  crop  was  1,683,000  bales,  being  423,000 
more  than  1835,  and  the  export  was  greater  by  205  millions  of  pounds,  the 
equivalent  of  460,000  bales  of  450  pounds  each  j  and  even  this  small  crop 
failed  to  command  more  than  8  cents;  and  such  was  the  case  because  the  power 
of  consumption  at  home  had  been  destroyed,  in  common  with  the  power  of 
producing  commodities  to  exchange  for  it. 

To  how  great  an  extent  the  home  consumption  of  cotton  had  been  dimin- 
ished to  the  injury  of  the  planters,  will  now  be  seen  from  the  following 
facts.  It  is*  obvious  that  the  quantity  worked  up  in  this  year  must  have 
been  less  than  it  had  been  seven  years  before,  and  yet,  of  this  reduced  quan- 
tity, we  exported  more  in  the  form  of  doth.  The  average  export  of  domestic 
cottons  in  the  three  years  ending  Sept.  30,  1836,  was  but  $2,330,000,  whereas 
the  average  of  the  three  years  ending  Sept.  30,  1842,  was  $3,200,000,  and 
the  direct  effect  of  this  was  still  further  to  depress  the  price  of  cotton  cloth 
in  foreign  markets,  and  that  of  cotton  wool  at  home. 

The  crop  raised  in  1842  reached  2,378,000,  being  a  million  more  than  in 
1835,  and  the  export  was  greater  by  412  millions  of  pounds — the  necessary 
consequence  of  which  was  a  fall  to  6  cts. 

The  condition  of  the  rice  and  tobacco  planters  was  nearly  similar.  The 
exclusive  devotion  of  the  attention  of  the  country  to  the  making  of  farms, 
plantations,  and  roads,  for  a  series  of  years,  was  every  where  becoming  mani- 
fest in  an  increase  of  agricultural  products,  but  there  was  no  domestic  market. 
The  export  of  these  articles  increased,  and,  with  the  greater  necessity  for 
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seeking  foreign  markets,  prices  fell  with  great  rapidity.  The  export  of 
rice  of  the  crop  raised  in  1838  was  93,000  tierces,  value  $2,460,000,  and 
that  of  tobacco  78,995  hogsheads,  the  price  of  which  was  $124.47  per  hogs- 
head. Of  the  crops  raised  in  the  following  years,  the  following  are  the 
quantities  exported,  and  their  value.  Crop  of 


1839  
1840  
1841  
1842  

Tierces  of 
Rice. 

...101,660  < 
...101,617  

...114,617  
...106,766  

Total 
Value. 

£1,942,000. 
2,010,000. 
1,907,000. 
1,625,000. 

Hogsheads  of 
Tobacco. 

119,484  
147,828  
158,710  
93,454  

Price. 
81,05 

85,09 
60,11 
49,23 

Here  was  an  increase  of  about  fifteen  per  cent,  in  the  quantity  of  rice 
exported,  and  a  diminution  of  value  amounting  to  almost  one-third,  while  the 
158,710  hogsheads  of  tobacco  raised  in  1841  yielded  to  the  growers  less  than 
the  small  export  of  1838,  because,  out  of  the  same  gross  receipt,  he  had  to  pay 
the  cost  of  transporting  to  market  80,000  additional  hogsheads.  The  planters 
were  now  experiencing  the  effect  of  closing  the  mills,  and  furnaces,  and 
mines  of  the  country,  and  driving  the  whole  population  of  the  country  into 
agriculture. 

So,  too,  was  it  with  the  farmer.  High  prices,  consequent  upon  the  former 
abandonment  of  cultivation,  were  now  followed  by  the  low  prices  consequent 
upon  want  of  market  at  home.  Wheat,  which  in  1838  had  commanded  $2.50, 
fell,  in  1840,  in  the  Philadelphia  market,  to  $1.00,  and  in  1841  to  94  cents. 
In  1842  it  rose  to  $1.12,  but  in  the  following  year  it  was  but  75  cents.  The 
more  bulky  corn  was  in  many  places  scarcely  worth  the  labour  of  harvesting. 
Pork,  which,  in  1838,  because  of  diminished  production,  sold  at  $18.62,  fell 
in  1841  to  $9,  and  in  1842  to  $8  ;  and,  at  the  close  of  that  year,  prime  could 
be  purchased  at  $6  per  barrel.  Hams  sold,  in  July  of  that  year,  in  New 
York,  at  from  $4  to  $5,  and  prime  beef  at  $2.50  to  $3.50.  With  the 
diminution  in  the  production  of  wool,  the  price  had  risen  from  35  cents  in 
1835  to  47*  cents  in  1839 ;  but  in  1840  it  fell  to  33  cents,  and  in  1842 
to  28. 

There  was  no  demand  for  labour  in  manufactures,  in  coal  mining,  or  for 
the  production  of  iron,  and  the  average  import  of  men  from  Europe  during 
this  period,  1838  to  1842,  was  but  76,000,  while  large  numbers,  disgusted 
at  the  total  failure  to  realize  their  expectations,  returned  home.  The  export 
of  men  was  therefore  unusually  large. 

Ten  years  previously  we  consumed  more,  and  had  more  to  sell,  and  were 
obtaining  better  prices,  and  could,  therefore,  purchase  more.  Now  we  had 
more  to  sell,  because  we  were  consuming  less,  and  prices  were  so.  low  that  the 
planters  and  farmers  were  almost  ruined.  As  a  necessary  consequence,  we 
could  purchase  less,  as  will  now  be  shown. 

Salt.  Sugar.  Tea.  Coffee.  Pig  Copper.          Coal. 

Bushels.  Pounds.  Pounds.  Pounds.  Value.      '       Tons. 

1838-39. .  .6,061,000. . .182,000,000. . .  7,800,000. .  ..99,000,000..$1,118,000. .  .170,000 
1839-40..  .8,l,s:j,ooo...  100,000,000..  .17,000,000..  ..86,000,000..  1,100,000.., 160,000 
1840-41. .  .6,823,000. . .  17 1,000,000. .  .10,800,000..  108,000,000..  1,054,000. .  .150,000 
1841-42. .  .6, 178,000. . .  160,000,000. .  .13,400,000..  107,000,000..  821,000. .  .130,000 
1842-43... 5,454,000...  68,000,000... 12,800,000.... 86,000,000..  369,000...  41,000 

The  domestic  manufacture  of  salt  was  in  a  state  of  extreme  depression, 
yet  we  consumed  less  foreign  salt  than  we  had  done  for  years  before.  The 
domestic  production  of  sugar  was  ruined,  yet,  notwithstanding  an  addition  of 
almost  one-fourth  to  the  population,  the  average  import  of  those  latter  years 
was  less  than  it  had  been  eight  years  previously.  Of  tea  consumed,  the  ac- 
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tual  quantity  had  declined.  So  had  that  of  pig-copper.  Coal  had  slightly  in- 
creased, but  the  domestic  production  of  coal  had  been  arrested  to  the  extent 
of  millions  of  tons. 

Such  being  the  state  of  trade  in  the  bulky  articles  of  import,  we  may  now 
inquire  how  it  stood  in  reference  to  the  manufactured  articles.  The  tariff  had 
been  changed  with  a  view  to  promote  the  domestic  consumption  of  cotton,  but, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  quantity  left  for  export,  after  supplying  the  domestic 
market,  indicates  a  great  reduction  of  the  quantity  spun  at  home,  notwith- 
standing the  large  increase  of  population,  while  the  export  of  domestic  cloth 
had  increased.  Was  the  deficiency  supplied  from  abroad  ?  The  answer 
maybe  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  average  import  of  cotton  goods,  from  1830 
to  1834,  and  from  1835  to  1841,  was  each  almost  exactly  twelve  millions, 
while  in  the  two  years,  ending  June,  1843,  the  average  scarcely  exceeded  seven 
millions,  while  the  export  of  domestic  cottons  had  increased  a  million.  The 
net  import  was  therefore  reduced  one-half,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  doubt 
if  the  weight  of  cotton,  consumed  in  the  Union  from  1840  to  1843,  was  as 
great  as  it  had  been  eight  years  before,  notwithstanding  the  large  increase  of 
population.  Thus  far  the  compromise  bill  had  not  answered  the  effect.  It 
had  deprived  the  planters  of  a  rapidly  growing  market,  and  had  substituted 
nothing  in  its  place. 

The  domestic  production  of  coal  and  of  iron  had  for  several  years  remained 
almost  stationary,  and  the  farmers  had  been  deprived  of  a  rapidly  growing 
demand  for  their  products,  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  many  of  them 
were  scarcely  worth  carrying  to  market.  It  may,  however,  be  said,  that  they 
found  amends  for  this  in  the  low  price  of  iron.  In  reply,  it  will  be  enough 
to  state,  that  the  total  import  of  the  years  from  1835  to  1843  did  not  average 
90,000  tons,  while  the  average  of  the  years  1833  and  1834  was  almost  80,000 
tons.  The  consumption  of  iron  had  not  even  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of 
population. 

The  export  of  provisions  grew,  because  the  domestic  market  had  been  de- 
stroyed, the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  prices  were  so  low  that  food  could 
be  sent  abroad.  To  those  accustomed  to  deduce  "prosperity"  from  an 
examination  of  statements  of  exports,  I  would  beg  to  suggest  the  considera- 
tion of  the  fact  that,  when  prices  are  high  at  home  and  the  farmer  is  largely 
remunerated,  there  is  little  to  go  abroad,  and  prices  are  then  high  abroad — 
little  produce  paying  for  much  iron ;  but  that,  when  prices  are  low  at  home, 
the  farmer  is  badly  remunerated,  and  then  it  is  there  is  much  to  go  abroad, 
and  much  produce  pays  for  little  iron  or  cloth.  Large  exports  are  not, 
therefore,  a  certain  evidence  of  "  prosperity."  If  they  prove  any  thing,  it 
is,  that  the  consumption  at  home  is  small  and  that  prices  are  low.  There 
is  no  more  vulgar  error  than  that  which  infers  the  certain  existence  of 
" prosperity"  from  large  exports,  but  it  is  an  error  common  to  the  whole 
English  politico-economical  school.  The  average  export  of  the  three  years, 
during  which  the  whole  community  had  been  given  to  the  creation  of 
new  farms  and  new  roads,  machine-making,  had  been  under  ten  millions,  but 

in  1839  it  rose  to $14,147,779 

in  1840;  to 17,196,102 

and  in  1841  it  was 16,902,876 

In  the  following  year  the  wheat  crop  would  appear  to  have  been 
short,  for  the  price  rose,  and  the  total  export  of  breadstuff's  and 

provisions  was  only 11,204,123 

Whenever  the  export  is  small  we  obtain  high  prices.  Whenever  it  is  large 
we  obtain  low  ones;  and  yet  eminent  financiers,  abroad  and  at  home,  see  in 
large  quantities  exported  undoubted  evidence  of  general  prosperity. 

The  import  of  men  had  ceased  to  grow.      The  import  of  the  raw  ma- 
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terials  of  manufacture,  and  of  raw  produce  of  all  kinds,  was  stationary. 
The  power  to  pay  for  foreign  manufactures  was  rapidly  disappearing.  The 
quantity  of  cotton  and  tobacco  to  be  exported  became  more  and  more 
unsteady,  fluctuating  from  one  year  to  the  next  to  the  extent  of  forty  per 
cent.  In  this  state  of  things  there  existed  little  reason  for  increasing  our 
shipping,  and  accordingly  we  find  the  average  tonnage  built  in  these  years  to 
have  been  only  120,000  tons,  against  an  average,  in  1832  and  1833,  of  about 
150,000,  notwithstanding  the  vast  growth  of  population. 

The  revenue,  too,  fell  off.  From  1835  to  1841,  notwithstanding  a  great 
excess  of  the  early  years,  similar  to.  that  we  now  witness,  the  average  was  but 
$17,170,000  against  $24,000,000  from  1830  to  1834;  but,  in  the  two  years 
ending  June,  1843,  it  fell  to  £16,400,000,  and  now  it  was  that  the  govern- 
ment was  seen  to  be  begging  loans  in  the  cities  of  Europe,  and  every  where 
repulsed. 

The  compromise  bill  had  totally  failed  to  answer  the  expectations  of  those 
for  whose  gratification  it  had  been  passed.  It  had  diminished  the  consump- 
tion of  cotton,  and  the  planter  was  being  ruined  by  the  low  prices  consequent 
upon  that  diminution.  It  had  diminished  the  home  consumption  of  tobacco 
and  of  rice,  and  prices  were  ruinously  low.  It  had  diminished  the  market  for 
grain,  and  pork,  and  beef,  and  the  farmer  could  consume  no  cotton.  It  had 
ruined  the  iron  master,  the  coal  miner,  and  the  maker  of  cloth,  and  had 
driven  hundreds  of  thousands  to  raise  food,  to  the  destruction  of  the  farmer, 
whose  former  customers  were  now  become  rivals.  It  had  diminished  th§ 
building  of  ships,  and  the  shipwright  could  procure  neither  food  nor  clothing. 
It  had  diminished  the  import  of  men,  and  those  who  remained  abroad  con- 
sumed one  pound  of  cotton,  whereas,  if  here  and  fully  employed,  they  would 
have  consumed  a  dozen  pounds. 

The  representative  of  the  West  had  looked  to  the  building  up  of  the  states 
in  the  great  western  valley  by  means  of  extensive  rail  roads,  but  the  states 
were  ruined,  and  the  dread  of  heavy  taxes  drove  emigrants  to  other  states 
possessing  neither  roads  nor  debts.  He  had  looked  to  a  great  foreign  market 
for  the  products  of  his  state,  but  the  really  great  market  had  disappeared, 
and  the  products  of  the  earth  were  being  abandoned  on  the  ground. 

The  capitalist  who  had  invested  his  fortune  in  the  making  of  roads  or 
canals,  calculating  upon  a  large  increase  in  the  quantity  of  commodities  to 
be  transported,  now  found  that  the  heavy  products  of  the  earth  were  so 
nearly  swallowed  up  in  the  cost  of  transportation  that  there  was  little  to  be 
returned,  and  that  the  roads  and  the  canals  could  make  no  dividends. 

The  reward  of  labour  was  to  be  increased,  but  it  had  diminished.  The 
consumption  of  iron,  was  to  grow,  but  it  had  declined.  Shipping  was  to 
increase,  but  the  new  ships  did  little  more  than  supply  the  place  of  those 
worn  out  or  lost.  The  states  were  to  become  strong  in  wealth  and  credit,  but 
they  were  bankrupt.  The  revenue  was  to  increase,  but  it  had  fallen  so  low 
that  the  government  was  begging  in  the  market  for  loans.  The  nation  was 
to  become  strong,  but  it  had  become  weak.  It  was  to  command  the  respect 
and  gratitude  of  England  for  granting  almost  perfect  freedom  of  trade,  yet 
England  could  find  in  her  vocabulary  no  words  of  vituperation  sufficiently  strong 
for  the  bankrupt  debtor,  who  owed  her  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars — no 
word  sufficient  to  express  her  feeling  of  contempt  for  the  nation  that,  in  obe- 
dience to  her  will,  had  closed  its  mills,  its  mines,  and  its  furnaces,  and  had 
rendered  itself  dependent  upon  her  for  nearly  all  its  cloth  and  its  iron, 
giving  in  exchange  therefor  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  and  provisions  of  all  kinds, 
at  a  price  so  low  that  the  surplus  left,  after  paying  the  cost  of  cultivation,  was 
so  trivial  as  to  render  it  unable  to  pay  the  annual  twelve  millions  of  dollars 
required  for  discharging  the  interest  of  the  debt  thus  contracted. 
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We  are  told  that  protection  is  "  a  war  upon  the  labour  and  capital"  of  the 
world,  yet  at  no  period  from  the  formation  of  the  constitution  had  the 
reward  of  labour  and  capital  been  so  large  as  between  the  years  1830  and 
1835.  The  first  effect  of  the  compromise  bill  was  to  diminish  the  demand 
for  capital,  and  the  second  was  to  cause  it  to  be  applied  to  the  construction  of 
roads,  canals,  farms,  and  plantations,  which  ruined  their  owners;  and  the 
heaviest  effects  were  felt  at  the  period  when  protection  was  least.  The  first 
effect  upon  labour  was  to  diminish  the  demand  for  it;  and  the  second  to  raise 
the  price  of  food  to  such  a  point,  that  turbulence  and  disorganization  reigned 
throughout  our  cities.  The  third  and  last  effect  was,  to  drive  into  agricul- 
ture so  large  an  amount  of  capital  and  labour  that  both  became,  in  the  closing 
years  of  the  compromise,  so  unproductive  as  to  yield  little  to  be  applied  to  the- 
purchase  of  food,  and  still  less  to  that  of  clothing. 

Of  all  the  measures  adopted  from  the  foundation  of  the  constitution  to  the 
present  hour,  there  is  none  that  has  been  productive  of  so  much  injury  to  the 
Union  as  the  compromise  tariff  of  1833.  But  for  that,  the  present  excite- 
ment between  the  North  and  the  South  would  never  have  arisen,  for  the  mania 
for  emigration  and  for  road-making  would  have  had  no  existence.  The 
domestic  market  for  the  products  of  the  farm  and  the  plantation,  then  increas- 
ing at  a  rate  so  rapid,  with  steady  growth  of  price,  would  have  gone  on 
increasing  in  almost  geometrical  ratio,  and  the  present  hour  would  witness  o 
degree  of  prosperity  and  harmony,  of  union  and  strength,  we  never  yet  have 
seen,  and  possiUy  may  never  see,  for  the  seeds  of  disunion  have  been  widely 
sown,  both  at  the  North  and  the  South,  and  they  are  all  of  them  the  fruit  of 
that  bill. 

So  long  as  the  growth  of  the  domestic  demand  for  cotton  was  such  as  ma- 
terially to  affect  the  increase  in  the  quantity  for  which  the  planter  was  com- 
pelled to  seek  a  distant  market,  so  long  did  the  price  continue  to  rise,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  quantity  that  had  to  seek  a  market  abroad  increased  more 
rapidly  than  the  crop  increased,  thus  proving  a  diminution  of  domestic  con- 
sumptioji,  that  the  planter  was  compelled  to  employ  himself  in  devising 
measures  for  diminishing  production;  and  with  each  such  step  the  tendency  to 
the  exhaustion  of  the  land,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  old  States,  and  to  a  high 
estimation  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  existence  of  negro  slavery, 
has  increased,  until  it  has  brought  about  a  state  of  feeling  that  now  threatens 
the  existence  of  the  Union,  and  that  will  continue  to  threaten  it  so  long  as 
the  policy  of  the  country  tends  to  close  the  mines,  the  furnaces,  and  the  mills — 
thus  diminishing  the  market  for  the  products  of  the  farm  and  the  plantation, 
while  increasing  the  necessity  for  applying  labour  to  the  cultivation  of  farms 
and  plantations.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  compromise  bill,  political  anti- 
slavery  had  no  existence.  Prior  to  that  date,  pro-slavery  had  no  existence. 
To  that  law,  and  its  centrifugal,  impoverishing,  and  weakening  tendencies, 
both  are  due;  and  should  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  result  from  the  present 
anti-slavery  agitation,  those  who  shall  have  to  record  that  event  will  find 
its  causes  in  the  fact  that  the  Congress  which  passed  that  law  would  seem  to 
have  forgotten  the  existence  of  "  a  higher  law"  than  even  the  constitution 
itself — a  law  which  teaches  that  the  will  of  the  majority  must  rule.  A  small 
minority  dictated  the  passage  of  the  compromise,  and  the  abandonment  of 
the  then  existing  system  of  national  policy,  and  it  is  to  that  violation  of  a 
law  which  is  the  basis  upon  which  the  constitution  rests,  that  all  our  subse- 
quent troubles  are  due. 

It  is  common  to  ascribe  the  impoverishment  of  the  country  to  the  action 
of  the  banks,  which  are  looked  upon  as  having  been  the  great  cause  of  mis- 
chief; but  future  historians,  looking  at  the  question  with  a  dispassionate  eye, 
will  decide  that  the  banks  were  far  "  more  sinned  against  than  sinning."  The 
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action  of  the  compromise  bill  closed  the  outlets  for  capital,  and  caused  an 
accumulation  of  deposits  in  the  banks,  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  desired 
to  profit  by  their  use.  New  markets  for  the  capital  thus  rendered  surplus  were 
opened  in  the  South  and  West,  and  speculation  grew  precisely  as  production 
fell  off,  as  it  invariably  does;  and,  when  the  day  of  settlement  came,  the 
banks  were  •  compelled  to  stand  between  the  government  and  the  people,  and 
bear  the  odium  of  a  bankruptcy  that  would  never  have  taken  place  had  the 
action  of  the  government  been  of  a  character  tending  to  increase  the  legitimate 
demand  for  labour  and  capital  and  to  increase  the  productive  power  of  the 
nation. 


CHAPTER  IY. 

THE   TARIFF  OF   1842. 

THE  planters,  as  we  have  seen,  were  nearly  ruined.  The  price  of  cotton 
had  fallen  to  eight  cents  in  1839-40,  and  it  had  been  the  same  in  1841-2, 
while  the  prospect,  soon  realized,  was  that  it  would  fall  to  a  still  lower 
point  for  the  crop  then  in  the  ground.  It  did  fall  to  six  cents.  Previously 
to  this  period,  it  had  never  been  below  9i  cents.  The  first  time  at  which 
it  fell  so  low  as  even  ten  cents,  was  in  the  year  1823,  just  prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  tariff  of  1824.  With  the  exception  of  the  period  of  great  speculation 
in  1824  and  1825,  it  never  rose  above  that  point  until  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  domestic  market,  after  the  passage  of  the  tariff  of  1828,  produced  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  necessity  for  dependence  on  foreign  markets.  It  then  rose  to 
11,  13,  and  even  16 £  cents;  but,  with  the  destruction  of  the  domestic  market, 
prices  fell  again,  until,  at  length,  the  crop  raised  in  the  last  year  of  the  com- 
promise act  would  command,  as  has  been  seen,  but  six  cents. 

Tobacco  was  worth  but  fifty  dollars  a  hogshead.  Rice  was  equally  low. 
Wheat,  flour,  corn,  pork,  hams,  beef,  every  thing  indeed  that  could  be  pro- 
duced on  the  farm  or  the  plantation,  had  fallen  so  low  that  the  planter  and  the 
farmer  were  both  advancing  rapidly  on  the  road  to  ruin. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  tariff  of  1842  was  passed;  and  that 
it  was  passed,  was  due  to  the  fact,  that  the  farmers  and  planters  had  found 
the  compromise  bill  to  have  been  a  failure.  It  promised  "  free-trade,"  but 
it  had  destroyed  trade,  by  destroying  the  power  to  produce  commodities  in 
which  to  trade. 

The  tariff  of  1842  was  passed  on  the  30th  August,  and  it  came  at  once,  so 
far  as  the  wording  of  the  law  was  concerned,  into  operation ;  but  time  was 
needed  to  render  it  really  operative.  Every  interest  in  the  country  was  almost, 
even  where  not  quite,  in  a  state  of  ruin.  Factories  were  closed,  mines  were 
abandoned,  and  furnaces  were  out  of  blast,  and  the  work  of  resuscitation, 
even  so  far  as  to  restore  the  productive  power  to  the  extent  at  which  it  had 
existed  years  before,  was  not  the  work  of  a  moment,  and  still  longer  time  was 
required  for  the  opening  of  new  mines,  or  the  building  of  new  mills  and  fur- 
naces, for  any  extension  of  production.  The  first  year  of  the  new  tariff  was, 
therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  children  of  the  compromise,  and  the 
fiscal  year  1843—4  as  the  first-born  of  the  new  system. 

From  1843  to  1847,  the  domestic  production  of  iron  grew  from  little  more 
than  200,000  tons  to  800,000  tons;  that  of  coal,  from  1,100,000  tons  to 
moie  than  three  millions;  and  that  of  lead,  from  473,000  to  nearly  800,000 
pigs.  The  domestic  consumption  of  cotton  grew  from  less  than  300,000  to 
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little  short  of  600,000  bales,  and  that  of  wool  from  fifty  or  fifty -five  to 
eighty  millions  of  pounds,  while  every  other  department  of  manufacture  made 
unexampled  progress. 

If  we  take  the  raw  material  required  for  those  and  other  manufactures 
that  grew  up  naturally  as  the  production  of  food,  and  iron,  and  cotton,  and 
woollen  cloth  extended,  and  estimate  its  value  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
commodities  produced1,  we  shall  find  that  it  would  be  a  very  low  estimate  to 
place  at  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  dollars  the  product  of  the  labour 
employed  in  the  work ;  and  for  every  dollar  of  this  immense  amount  were  the 
manufacturers  customers  to  the  farmer  and  planter.  The  labourers  expended 
their  wages  in  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  for  themselves  and  their  families, 
and  these  latter  things  are  but  the  representatives  of  the  food  and  other  raw 
materials  consumed  by  the  men  employed  in  their  production. 

If,  next,  we  add  thereto  the  vast  amount  of  capital  expended  by  the 
labourers  and  their  employers,  both  of  them  rapidly  accumulating,  in  the 
creation  of  the  mills,  the  furnaces,  the  rolling  mills,  the  smaller  factories  of 
all  kinds,  and  the  machine-shops,  and  in  the  opening  of  mines,  we  shall  find 
that  the  additional  market  made  for  the  products  of  the  farm  and  the  plan- 
tation could  not  be  estimated  below  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars, 
and  that  even  that  was  a  very  low  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  labour  thus 
employed. 

With  such  a  diversion  of  labour  from  agriculture,  we  should  have  reason, 
were  there  any  truth  in  the  theories  of  the  modern  English  school  of  political 
economy,  to  find  a  diminished  product  of  the  labour  applied  to  the  work  of 
cultivation.  Was  it  so  ?  On  the  contrary,  at  no  period  has  there  been  so 
rapid  an  increase  in  the  power  to  produce  and  to  export  such  products. 

The  crop  of  cotton  from  1839  to  1842  had  averaged 1,700,000  bales. 

That  of  1843-4  was 2,030,000 

"        1844-5 2,394,000 

"        1845-6 2,100,000 

giving  an  average  of  almost  2,200,000  bales. 

The  average  export  of  tobacco  had  been  for  four  years.  .   130,000  hhds. 

That  of  1843-4  was 163,042 

"         1844-5 147,168 

«         1845-6 147,998 

giving  an  average  of  above  150,000  hhds. 

The  average  export  of  rice  had  been  for  four  years 105,000  tierces. 

That  of  1843-4  was 134,715 

"         1844-5 118,621 

"         1845-6 124,007 

The  average  export  of  provisions  had  been  for  four  years 

under $16,000,000 

That  of  1843-4  was 17,970,000 

"        1844-5 16,743,421 

"        1845-6 27,701,121 

The  increase  in  the  productive  power  applied  to  the  cultivation  of  food  had 
been  immense,  as  will  be  seen  on  an  examination  of  the  following  returns, 
furnished  by  the  census  of  1840  and  the  Patent  Office  Report  of  1847. 


1840,  .  .  . 
1847,  .  .  . 
Increase,  . 

'  Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats.* 

Kye. 

Buckwh't. 

Ind.  Corn. 

Totals. 

84,823,000 
114,245,000 

4,161,000 
5,649,000 

123,071,000 
167,867,000 

18,645,000 
29.222,000 

7,291,000 
11.673,000 

377,531,000 
539,350,000 

615,522,000 
367,826,000 

29,422,000 

1,488,000 

44,796,000 

10,577,000 

4,382,000 

161,819,001 

•352,304,000 
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The  deliveries  of  wool  on  the  New  York  canals,  and  at  Pittsburg,  in  1842, 

were  only 4,823,881  pounds, 

In  1843  they  were 5,713,289 

1844 6,798,769 

1845 13,267,609 

1846 12,269,537 

anxi  in  the  following  year  they  reached  the  enormous 

amount  of 16,325,987 

having  increased  about  three  hundred  and  forty  per  cent,  in  the  short  period 
of  five  years  !  With  a  growth  so  rapid  it  was  difficult  to  create  mills  with 
sufficient  rapidity  to  work  it  up,  for,  but  a  short  time  previously,  all  those 
connected  with  the  woollen  ^manufacture  had  been  nearly  ruined,  and  hence 
it  is  that  we  find  the  price  to  have  fallen  to  29  \  cents  in  1845,  and  24£  cents 
in  1846;  and  yet,  in  almost  every  case  in  which  any  portion  of  the  crop  was 
exported,  it  was  returned — the  domestic  market  being  better  than  any  foreign 
one,  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  return  freight.  At  what  prices,  then,  could 
this  wool  have  sold,  had  the  domestic  market  not  existed  ? 

It  would  seem  clear  that  the  labour  applied,  to  cultivation  had  not  only  not 
diminished  with  the  application  of  labour  to  the  conversion  of  the  vast  amount 
of  raw  materials  into  cloth,  iron,  fuel,  and  other  commodities  required  for  the 
use  of  man,  but  that  it  had  increased  in  a  ratio  that  luas  absolutely  wonderful 
— whereas,  in  the  previous  period,  the  productiveness  of  agricultural  labour 
had  greatly  diminished  as  the  mills,  and  furnaces,  and  mines  were  closed. 

Prices,  however,  were  low,  and  that  such  should  be  the  case  was  an  inevi- 
table result  of  a  system  that  had  for  years  tended  to  drive  the  whole  labour 
of  the  country  into  the  creation  of  new  farms,  new  plantations,  and  new  roads 
upon  which  to  carry  their  products.  The  road-makers  had  been  compelled  to 
turn  farmers,  and  the  market  for  their  products  had  now  again  to  be  created, 
and  this  work  required  time.  The  average  crop  of  cotton  in  three  years 
exceeded,  by  almost  half  a  million  of  bales,  that  of  the  four  last  years  of  the 
compromise  tariff,  and  the  annual  growth  of  domestic  consumption  was  but 
about  100,000  bales.  There  were,  consequently,  400,000  additional  bales  to 
be  exported,  and  hence  the  fall  in  price.  Had  the  domestic  market  not 
grown,  there  would  have  been  500,000  to  be  exported,  and  the  price  would 
have  been  two  cents  per  pound  lower.  It  was  the  tariff  of  1842  that  saved 
the  planter  from  actual  ruin. 

The  price  of  food  was  low.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  For  years  the 
domestic  market  had  been  crushed,  and  for  years  the  labour  of  the  country 
had  been  driven  to  cultivation,  and  the  effect  was  now  becoming  visible  in 
the  vast  increase  of  products,  but  the  market  for  them  had  to  be  created. 
Wheat  sold  in  Philadelphia,  in  1843,  at  an  average  price  of  75  cents;  in 
1844,  at  89  cents :  in  1845  (the  crop  was  unusually  large),  at  86  cents;  but 
in  1846,  it  rose  to  $1.04,  being  within  29  cents  as  high  as  the  average  of 
the  year  of  the  famine  in  Europe.  Consumption  was  rapidly  overtaking 
production. 

Prices  were  low,  but  what  would  they  have  been  with  all  this  vast  pro- 
duction, but  for  the  creation  of  this  vast  domestic  market  ?  At  what  price 
would  cotton  have  sold  in  1846,  but  for  the  immense  domestic  consumption? 
At  what  price  would  the  food  have  sold,  but  for  the  consumption  in  mills, 
and  furnaces,  and  mines?  At  what  price  would  this  wool  have  sold,  had  the 
fcirmers  been  compelled  to  export  it  ? 

Wool  was  low.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  For  years  the  woollen  mills 
had  been  closed,  and  more  time  was  needed  to  create  the  new  mills  to  absorb 
the  new  supply  of  wool,  than  to  raise  the  wool. 

Iron  was  high.     It  could  not  be  otherwise.     For  years  we  had  closed  our 
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furnaces  that  we  might  make  farms  and  roads.  Those  made,  the.  production 
of  food  and  cotton,  of  tobacco  and  rice,  grew  rapidly;  and  then  arose  a  demand 
for  iron,  and  we  had  to  pay  the  price  fixed  by  those  who  had  the  monopoly 
of  the  supply — the  people  of  England.  High  prices  produced  competition, 
and  the  domestic  product  rose  to  800,000  tons,  with  a  certainty  that  an- 
other year  or  two  would  enable  the  domestic  manufacturer  to  supply  the 
domestic  market,  after  which,  prices  would  have  fallen  so  low  as  to  forbid 
importation,  and  the  farmer  would  have  had  good  prices  for  his  food  and  have 
bought  his  iron  at  low  ones. 

The  prices  of  iron  and  of  cloth  were  temporarily  higher,  but  how  much 
higher  would  they  not  have  been  but  for  the  domestic  production  ?  At  what 
price  could  we  have  purchased  a  million  of  tons  of  iron  in  1846  ?  At  what 
price  could  we  have  purchased  300,000  additional  bales  of  cotton  goods,  or 
two  millions  of  tons  of  coal,  or  twenty  millions  of  pounds  of  woollen  cloths  ? 
The  answer  must  be,  that  they  could  not  have  been  purchased  at  all,  and  that 
the  increased  power  of  consumption  resulted  from  the  increased  power  of  pro- 
duction due  to  the  beneficial  working  of  the  act  of  1842. 

The  farmer  and  the  planter  had  for  years  been  made  the  sport  of  a  legisla- 
tion tending  to  increase  the  competition  among  themselves  to  sell,  and  to 
diminish  the  competition  among  others  to  buy,  and  they  were  now  paying 
the  forfeit,  by  selling  cheap  and  buying  dear.  With  every  hour,  however, 
the  course  of  things  was  changing.  Increased  production  of  cloth  was  dimi- 
nishing rapidly  the  price  of  cloth,  and  woollens  which  sold  in  1842  at  $2.75, 
sold  in  1846  at  $2.25,  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  importation 
of  woollen  cloths  ceased  to  increase.  The  price  of  iron  fell,  because  of  in- 
creased domestic  competition,  and  the  import  fell,  from  an  average  of  106,000 
tons  in  1843  and  1844,  to  82,000  tons  in  1846 — a  year  in  which  there  was 
probably  more  consumed  in  the  country  than  in  any  one  before  or  since.  The 
correction  was  being  made.  The  market  was  rapidly  being  made  on  the  land 
for  all  the  products  of  the  land. 

The  demand  for  labour  raised  its  price,  and  men  came  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  to  sell  their  labour.  For  years,  immigration  had  been  stationary 

at  an  average  of 76,000 

In  the  year  1844-5,  it  rose  to 102,000 

1845-6  was - 147,000 

1846-7 239,742 

Here  was  a  new  and  large  demand  for  the  products  of  the  earth.  All  these 
immigrants  required  to  be  fed  and  clothed,  for  at  least  a  year,  before  they 
could  raise  a  grain  of  wheat  or  a  blade  of  grass.  At  $100  each,  here  was 
an  additional  market  for  the  farmers  and  planters  of  the  Union,  amounting 
to  sixteen  millions  of  dollars. 

Under  such  circumstances  we  could  consume  largely  of  foreign  products, 
notwithstanding  the  low  prices  at  which  we  were  still  compelled  to  furnish 
our  products  in  exchange,  because  of  the  unnatural  disproportion  between  the 
consumers  and  producers  of  the  land — the  fruit  of  the  compromise  tariff. 

Salt.  Sugar.  Coffee.  Tea.  Pig  Copper.         Coal. 

Bushels.  Pounds.  Pounds.  Pounds.  Value.  Tons. 

1841-2    ) 

1842-3     \  6,848,000. . .114,000,000. . .107,000,000. . .13,000,000.. .$595,000. . .98,000 

average, ) 

1843-4 8,543,000. .  .182,000,000. .  .149,000,000. . .13,000,000. . .  625,000. .  .87,000 

1844-5 6,423,000. .  .114,000,000. . .  94,000,000. .  .17,100,000. . .  738,000. .  .86,000 

1845-6 5,242,000. .  .108,000,000. .  .124,000,000. .  .16,800,000..  1,251,000. 156,000 

1846-7 8,969,000. .  .232,000,000. .  .152,000,000. .  .14,200,000..  1,490,000. 148,000 
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Iron.  Cottons.  Woollens.  Flaxen  Goods.        Silks  and  other 

Tons.  Value.  Value.  Value.      French  Merchandise. 

1841-2    ) 

1842-3    [ 81,050. .  .$7,184,000 $6,300,000 $2,900,000 $14,500,000 

average,  J 

1843-4 101,720... 13,641,000 9,475,000 4,492,000 17,952,000 

1844-5 110,576... 13,863,000 10,666,000 4,923,000 22,069,000 

1845-6 82,390... 13,500,000 10,089,000 4,972,000 21,600,000 

1846-7 96,350... 16,071,000 10,570,000 5,152,000 24,900,000 

We  were  becoming,  from  day  to  day,  better  customers  to  the  world,  and 
thus  enabling  the  world  to  be  better  customers  to  us }  and  all  this  we  were 
doing,  notwithstanding  the  low  prices  we  were  forced  to  accept  for  all  our 
products,  because  of  the  many  years  we  had  been  driving  the  labour  of  the 
country  into  agriculture ;  and  notwithstanding  the  necessity  for  applying, 
annually,  the  enormous  sum  of  twelve  millions  of  dollars  to  the  payment  of 
interest  upon  the  debt  incurred  during  the  unhappy  period  of  the  compromise 
tariff.  Had  that  tariff  never  existed,  the  home  market  would  have  been  then 
absorbing  far  more  than  a  million  of  bales  of  cotton,  and  the  planter  would 
have  been  receiving  more  for  a  single  bale  than  he  obtained  for  three,  and  the 
farmer,  no  longer  compelled  to  look  abroad  for  a  market  for  his  food,  would 
have  been  seen  consuming  thrice  the  iron,  and  thrice  the  sugar,  and  thrice 
the  tea  and  coffee,  and  thrice  the  silk,  that  he  did  consume,  making  a  market 
for  the  products  of  other  climes  than  our  own,  and  a  market  for  the  surplus 
labour  of  Europe  to  the  extent  of  a  million  of  men  in  a  single  year.  What, 
then,  would  have  been  the  power  of  the  nation,  and  what  the  condition  of  its 
people  ? 

Increased  exports  of  commodities  and  increased  imports  of  men,  of  raw  pro- 
ducts and  of  manufactured  commodities,  produced  a  demand  for  shipping,  and 
our  tonnage  grew  with  a  rapidity  never  before  known,  as  will  now  be  shown. 
The  average  of  ship  building  in  the  year  1841-2  and  1842-3  was  114,000  tons, 

In  1843-4  it  rose  to 140,000 

1844-5,  it  was 146,000 

1845-6 188,000 

1846-7  it  reached 246,000 

toeing  a  larger  amount  than  had  ever  before  been  known. 

The  public  revenue  grew  with  a  like  growth.     In  the  years  1841-2  and 

1842-3,  the  receipts  into  the  Treasury  for  duties  averaged $16,400,000 

In  1843-4  they  were 26,183,000 

1844-5 27,528,000 

1845-6. 26,712,000 

1846-7 23,747,000 

During  a  considerable  portion  of  this  last  year,  imports  were  suspended 
because  of  the  approaching  change  in  the  revenue  system.  It  must  now  be 
remembered  that,  during  this  period,  there  was  paid  up  a  very  large  amount 
of  lack  interest  on  the  debt  that  had  accumulated  during  the  dark  period  of 
the  compromise,  and  that  the  current  interest  required  at  least  twelve  mil- 
lions of  dollars  that  would  otherwise  have  been  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
commodities  upon  which-1  duties  would  have  been  collected;  and  further,  that 
at  least  eight  or  ten  millions  of  dollars  of  debt  were  absorbed ;  all  tending  to 
cause  the  receipts  for  revenue  to  stand  at  a  lower  point  than  they  would  other- 
vise  have  done,  to  the  extent  of  at  least  four  millions  of  dollars  per  annum. 
Had  those  causes  not  existed,  the  customs  revenue  would  have  exceeded  30 
millions  of  dollars,  being  about  a  dollar  and  a  half  per  head,  and  fifty  per 
cent,  more  than  the  average  from  1835  to  1842.  The  annals  of  the  world  may 
be  challenged  for  the  production  of  any  such  resuscitation  as  that  which  took 
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place  in  this  country  under  the  "  benign"  influence  of  the  tariff  of  1842. 
At  the  date  of  its  passage  there  was  no  demand  for  labour,  and  the  labourer 
could  consume  little  food  or  clothing — no  demand  for  cotton,  wool,  coal,  iron, 
or  cloth,  and  the  producers  of  these  commodities  were  fast  becoming  bankrupt. 
Production  was  small  and  commerce  seemed  almost  approaching  its  end. 
Roads  and  canals  were  unproductive.  Corporations  and  States  were  bank- 
rupt, and  the  Union,  after  having  discharged  its  debt  by  the  aid  of  the  revenue 
received  under  the  tariff  of  1828,  had  gone  in  debt  so  heavily  under  the 
compromise,  that  its  agent,  after  a  long  visit  to  Europe,  was  compelled  to 
return  without  having  negociated  even  a  single  dollar  of  the  loan  it  desired 
to  contract.  Go  where  he  might,  he  was  met  with  vituperation  of  the  foulest 
kind,  while  the  newspapers  of  England  teemed  with  abuse,  compared  with 
which,  that  which  has  been  bestowed  on  the  thrice  bankrupt  Austria  or  Spain, 
might  be  deemed  highly  complimentary;  yet  it  is  moderate,  compared  with 
that  which  yet  awaits  us  at  the  next  revulsion. 

At  the  close  of  this  brief  period  of  real  "  prosperity,"  how  great  was  the 
change.  Labour  was  everywhere  in  demand.  Planters  had  large  crops, 
and  the  domestic  market  was  growing  with  a  rapidity  that  promised  better 
prices.  The  produce  of  the  farm  was  in  demand,  and  prices  had  risen.  The 
consumption  of  coal,  iron,  wool,  and  cotton  and  woollen  cloth,  was  immense 
and  rapidly  increasing,*  while  prices  were  falling  because  of  the  rapidly  im- 
proving character  of  the  machinery  of  production.  Production  of  every  kind 
was  immense,  and  commerce,  internal  and  external,  was  growing  with  unex- 
ampled rapidity.  Shipping  was  in  demand,  and  its  quantity  was  being 
augmented  at  a  rate  never  before  known.  Roads  and  canals  were  productive. 
Corporations  had  been  resuscitated,  and  States  had  recommenced  payment, 
and  the  credit  of  the  Union  was  so  high  that  the  same  persons  who  had  vili- 
fied the  people  and  the  government  of  the  Union  in  1842,  were  now  anxious 
to  secure  their  custom  on  almost  any  terms— having  become  as  fawning  now 
as  before  they  had  been  insolent.  The  "  shop-keeping"  instinct  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  had  led  them  to  trample  on  those  they  had  ruined, 
and  the  same  instinct,  uniformly  reprobated  by  Adam  Smith,  now  led  them 
to  "  bend  the  supple  knee"  to  their  best  customers.  A  change  so  great  and 
so  discreditable  to  a  people  calling  themselves  a  great  nation  has  rarely  been 
seen,  and  if  other  evidence  was  needed  of  the  deleterious  effect  upon  national 
character  resulting  from  converting  a  whole  people  into  "  a  nation  of  shop- 
keepers," it  might  here  be  found.  Were  Adam  Smith  alive,  he  would  find 
in  it  a  realization  of  his  worst  prediction  as  to  the  results  of  the  system  he 
denounced,  but  which  has  been  maintained  and  enlarged  even  to  the  present 
hour. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE   TARIFF   OF  1846. 

THE  year  1 846  brought  with  it  a  great  change  in  the  commercial  policy 
of  the  country.  The  advocates  of  the  policy  erroneously  called  "  free  trade," 
asserted  that  the  effect  of  the  tariff  of  1842  had  been — 

First,  to  divert  labour  and  capital  from  pursuits  that  did  not  need  protec- 
tion to  those  that  did  need  it,  and  thus  to  diminish  the  return  to  both. 

Second,  to  raise  the  prices  of  foreign  commodities,  and  thus  enable  the 
domestic  producer  of  similar  ones  to  impose  a  tax  upon  the  consumers  for  his 
especial  benefit,  and  thus  diminish  the  power  of  the  labourer  to  obtain  food 
and  clothing. 
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Third,  to  diminish  the  market  for  food  and  cotton,  wool  and  tobacco. 

These  views  were  either  true,  or  they  were  not.  If  true,  the  return  to  labour 
and  capital  should  have  increased  regularly  and  steadily  from  1846  to  the 
present  time,  and  at  a  rate  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  increase  from  1843  to 
1847.  If  only  partially  untrue,  the  rate  of  advance  should  have  diminished. 
If  absolutely  and  wholly  untrue,  labour  and  capital  should  be  now  less  produc- 
tive of  commodities  for  the  use  of  man  than  they  were  in  1846. 

If  true,  the  power  to  consume  cloth,  and  iron,  and  fuel,  should  have 
increased  at  a  rate  more  rapid  than  it  had  done  under  the  tariff  of  1842.  If 
absolutely  untrue,  the  power  to  consume  those  articles  must  have  diminished 
since  1846. 

If  true,  the  people  of  the  Union  should  now  be  to  the  farmers  and  planters 
of  the  Union  far  better  customers  than  in  1846,  consuming  more  food  and 
cotton.  If  absolutely  untrue,  they  must  have  become  poorer  customers  to 
those  farmers  and  planters. 

If  true,  they  must  have  had  so  much  more  to  sell  to  foreign  nations  as  to 
enable  them  to  pay  for  more  of  their  productions.  If  absolutely  untrue,  they 
must  have  had  so  much  less  to  sell  that  they  have  become  able  to  pay  for 
less  of  those  productions. 

I  would  now  beg  the  reader  to  study  carefully  the  above,  and  satisfy  him- 
self that  such  is  the  mode  of  testing  the  charges  against  the  policy  of  1842 : 
and  I  am  the  more  anxious  for  this,  because  it  is  so  difficult  to  hold  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  theory  known  by  the  name  of  afree  trade"  to  any  thing  like 
a  fair  exposition  of  their  views  of  what  constitutes  "prosperity,"  and  what  it 
is  that  we  should  have  reason  to  expect  from  the  working  out  of  their  prin- 
ciples. The  great  end  in  view,  I  understand  to  be  that  of  finding  the  system 
of  policy  under  which  labour  and  capital  produce  most  commodities,  enabling 
the  labourer  and  capitalist  to  consume  most  and  have  most  to  sell,  thus  in- 
creasing trade  within  and  without  the  nation.  This  is,  as  I  conceive,  the  true 
test  of  any  system  of  policy.  By  that  I  desire  the  tariff  of  1842  to  be  judged, 
and  by  that  I  ask  the  reader  to  judge  the  tariff  of  1846. 

In  various  cases  a  diminution  of  production  has  long  since  become  obvious, 
but  they  are  ascribed  to  ll  over-production,"  an  idea  that  had  its  origin  in 
the  errors  of  the  English  politico-economical  school.  So  long  as  the  people 
of  the  world  shall  continue  to  be  unable  to  obtain  as  much  food,  cotton,  wool, 
cloth,  fuel,  and  iron,  as  is  required  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  utmost  and 
most  unreasonable  desires,  there  can  be  no  over-production,  except  that  which 
results  from  inability,  on  the  part  of  those  who  desire  to  consume,  to  produce 
commodities  to  be  given  in  exchange.  The  farmer  desires  to  exchange  his 
food  for  cloth,  fuel,  iron,  books,  or  newspapers,  but  the  market  is  glutted 
with  food,  and  he  is  compelled  to  dispense  with  much  of  the  cloth  or  iron  he 
would  have  desired  to  purchase.  Were  he  now  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of 
this  "glut"  of  food,  he  would  find  it  to  result  from  a  diminished  demand  for 
labour,  to  be  applied  to  the  production  of  cloth  and  iron.  The  labour  of  the 
class  of  artisans,  miners,  and  furnace-men  had  become  less  productive,  and 
therefore  they  were  compelled  to  become  poorer  customers  to  the  farmer. 
The  planter  desires  to  obtain  food,  cloth,  or  iron,  for  his  cotton,  but  the 
market  is  "glutted,"  and  he  is  compelled  to  diminish  his  purchases.  He 
becomes  a  poorer  customer  to  the  mechanic,  because  the  mechanic  is  a  poorer 
customer  to  him.  Increase  the  demand  for  food,  and  the  farmer  will  become 
a  better  customer  to  the  planter,  the  mechanic,  and  the  miner.  Increase  the 
demand  for  cotton,  and  the  planter  will  become  a  better  customer  to  the 
farmer  and  the  mechanic.  Increase  the  demand  for  iron,  and  the  furnace- 
man  will  become  a  better  customer  to  the  planter  and  the  farmer.  The  exist- 
ence of  "  gluts"  is  an  evidence  of  great  error  in  the  system  under  which 
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they  are  produced.  Their  absence  is  evidence  of  soundness  of  the  commer- 
cial system  under  which  they  are  not  produced.  In  the  year  1845  and  1846 
there  was  no  glut  of  cloth,  or  of  iron.  Consumption  was  immense,  be- 
cause of  the  vast  increase  in  the  power  to  produce  food  to  be  given  in  ex- 
change, and  there  was  no  other  glut  of  food,  or  of  cotton,  than  that  which 
resulted  from  the  fact,  that  the  then  rapidly  growing  consumption,  checked 
during  the  previous  period  of  "  free  trade,"  had  not  yet  overtaken  the  sup- 
ply. There  is  now  a  "glut"  of  cloth,  and  of  iron,  and  of  a  thousand  other 
commodities,  because  the  ability  to  produce  food,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  and 
other  products  of  the  earth  is  now  less  than  it  was  four  years  since,  and  there 
is  consequently  less  to  be  exchanged  against  cloth  and  iron,  as  I  shall  now 
have  occasion  to  show. 

In  1842,  the  domestic  production  of  iron  was  but  little  more  than  200,000 
tons.  In  '1847  it  was  800,000.  A  similar  rate  of  growth  would  give,  for 
the  present  year,  at  least  a  million  and  a  half  of  tons.  It  has,  however,  fallen 
to  less  than  half  a  million,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  does  not 
exceed  400,000.  If  so,  production  has  diminished  400,000  tons  in  three 
years,  whereas  it  increased  almost  600,000  in  five  years,  and  notwithstanding 
this 'wonderfully  diminished  production,  the  market  is  "glutted,"  while  every 
farmer  and  planter  in  the  nation  is  anxious  for  more  iron  roads,  and  labourers 
are  everywhere  idle  for  want  of  machinery. 

Has  the  deficiency  been  made  up  by  importation  ?  In  reply,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  state,  that  the  import  of  1849  exceeded  that  of  1846  by  only 
230,000  tons,  and  that  of  1850  by  only  270,000  tons,  the  total  import  having 
been  only  352,000;  and  that,  while  every  ton  produced  and  imported  in  1846 
found  immediate  demand,  because  men  were  everywhere  producing  things 
to  be  given  in  exchange,  in  1849  and  1850  the  market  was  everywhere 
"  glutted,"  because  of  an  inability  to  produce  things  which  the  producers  of 
iron  were  willing  to  receive  in  exchange  for  it.  So  far  as  regards  iron,  then, 
the  anticipations  of  the  framers  of  the  tariff  of  1846  have  failed.,  Instead 
of  a  more  rapid  increase  of  the  power  of  consumption,  it  has  greatly  di- 
minished, and  a  "glut"  has  been  created  where  none  before  existed,  the 
consequence  of  which  is,  that  miners  and  furnace-men  are  unable  to  obtain 
the  necessary  supply  of  food  and  clothing.  Had  the  tariff  of  1842  remained 
unchanged,  the  product  of  1846  would  now  be  doubled,  and  we  should  be 
consuming  a  million  and.  a  half  of  tons,  without  any  suggestion  of  "  over 
production."  As  it  is,  from  day  to  day  we  learn  of  the  stoppage  of  further 
furnaces,  and  with  each  such  stoppage  the  "  glut"  increases,  and  must  con- 
tin'iie  to  increase,  because  the  power  to  produce  commodities  to  be  given  in 
exchange  for  iron  must  decrease  more  rapidly. 

We  have  now  before  us  the  astounding  fact,  that,  while  we  are  straining  all 
our  energies  to  purchase  iron  on  credit,  and  are  going  in  debt  at  the  rate  of 
almost  a  million  of  dollars  per  week,  the  actual  consumption  of  this  import- 
ant commodity,  with  a  population  of  probably  twenty-four  millions,  is  less  than 
it  was  with  a  population  of  twenty-one  millions,  and  that  the  difference  is  not 
less  than  twenty-five  per  cent.  Under  four  years  of  protection,  consumption 
trebled,  and  we  paid  off  much  debt.  Under  four  years  of  "  free  trade,"  it 
has  diminished  one-fourth,  and  we  are  going  in  debt  at  a  rate  that  must 
speedily  make  us  bankrupt.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  these  facts  any 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  positions  of  the  opponents  of  the  tariff  of  1842. 
Whenever  and  wherever  the  consumption  of  iron  increases,  the  power  of 
production  increases,  and  the  condition  of  man  tends  to  improve.  Whenever 
and  wherever  the  consumption  of  iron  diminishes,  the  power  of  production 
diminishes,  and  the  condition  of  man  tends  towards  deterioration.  Iron  is. 
the  great  instrument  of  civilization. 
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In  1842,  the  domestic  production  of  anthracite  coal  was  1,108,000  tons, 
being  little  more  than  it  had  been  several  years  before.  In  1847,  it  was 
3,030,00  tons,  having  almost  trebled  in  five  years.  A  similar  rate  of  pro- 
gression would  give  now  above  six  millions  of  tons.  The  last  year  gave, 
however,  only  3,127,000,  and,  notwithstanding  the  consumption  by  steamers, 
the  market  was  "  glutted/'  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  miners  were 
unable  to  obtain  food  and  clothing,  and  the  market  for  both  was  greatly 
diminished. 

The  price  has  risen,  because  of  the  increased  demand  for  steamers,  and  di- 
minished supply  consequent  upon  the  destruction  of  the  facilities  of  transpor- 
tation, thus  producing  a  diminished  power  of  consumption  among  the  people. 
The  deficiency  has  not  been  made  up  from  abroad,  for  the  import  of  1848 
exceeds  by  only  52,000  tons  that  of  1846,  and  that  of  1850  by  24,000  tons. 
Now,  it  is  clear  that  the  power  to  consume  fuel  increased  with  great 
rapidity  from  1843  to  1847.  Why  has  it  not  only  not  increased  with  similar 
rapidity,  but  actually  diminished  in  its  ratio  to  population,  in  the  period 
which  has  since  elapsed  ?  Certainly  not  because  the  people  were  before  too 
well  warmed,  but  as  certainly  because  the  power  to  produce  things  to  be 
given  in  exchange  has  diminished.  The  men  who  cannot  sell  their  labour 
to  be  employed  in  the  production  of  cloth  or  iron,  are  unable  to  purchase 
fuel. 

The  domestic  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  year  1841-2,  was  but  268,000 

bales,  while  of  that  grown  in  1847,  it  was  600,000  bales.     Of  that  grown  in 

1848,   it  was   still  about  600,000,   to  wit,    taken   for  the  Atlantic   ports, 

531,772  bales,  and  consumed  in  the  interior,  75,000,  making  a  total  of  606,772 

Of  that  grown  in  1848,  the  former  was  518,039,  and  the  latter 

110,000,  making  a  total  of 618,039* 

While  of  that  grown  in  1849,  the  first  has  fallen  to  487,769,  and 

the  second  to  107,500,  or  a  total  of 595,269* 

Of  the  new  crop,  the  quantity  taken  from  the  Atlantic  ports,  from  Sept. 
1,  to  Nov\  1,  was  50,963  bales,  against  74,775  in  the  previous  year;  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  consumption  of  the  year  from  the  Atlantic 
ports  cannot  exceed  400,000  bales,  nor  that  of  the  whole  country  500,000, 
although  the  population  has  increased  at  least  ten  per  cent,  since  it  had 
reached  600,000. 

At  the  ratio  of  increase  that  was  exhibited  from  1842  to  1847,  we  should 
consume  in  the  coming  year  almost  a  million  of  bales,  whereas  it  will  not 
exceed  half  that  quantity ;  and  yet  this  effect  has  been  produced  by  measures 
adopted  by  men  who  believed  that  the  domestic  consumption  of  their  gieat 
staple  was  impeded  by  the  action  of  the  tariff  of  1842.  If  they  were  right, 
why  has  it  not  increased  even  faster  since  the  change  ?  The  productiveness  of 
labour  should  have  increased,  and  the  power  of  consumption  should  have 
grown,  whereas,  it  has  greatly  diminished,  in  actual  quantity,  notwithstand- 
ing the  increase  of  population.  It  would  seem  clear,  that  there  has  been  a 
diminished  power  to  produce  commodities  to  be  exchanged  for  cotton,  as  the 
mills  and  furnaces  of  the  Union  have  gradually  been  closed.  The  men  who 
cannot  make  iron,  or  mine  coal,  or  convert  cotton  into  cloth,  cannot  buy  cloth. 
We  may  now  look  to  see  if  we  can  find  in  the  increased  imports,  any 
amends  to  the  planters  for  this  wonderful  diminution  in  the  growth  of  the 
domestic  market,  which  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  300,000  bales.  In 
the  two  years,  ending  June  30,  1846,  the  average  import  of  foreign  cottons, 

was • $13,681,000 

In  that  ending  June  30,  1847,  it  was 16,072,000 

*  Quantities  given  by  the  New  York  Shipping  and  Commercial  List. 
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While  in  that  ending  June  30,  1849,  it  was  only 15,180,000 

In  that  ending  June  30, 1850,  it  has  been 19,895,000 

Under  the  tariff  of  1842,  the  import  of  foreign  cottons  had  nearly  doubled 
in  amount,  having  risen  from  little  more  than  seven  millions  in  1842,  to 
thirteen  and  a  half  in  the  year  which  preceded  the  passage  of  the  tariff  of 
1846,  and  above  sixteen  in  the  year  of  which  the  first  half  was  under  the 
regime  of  1842.  The  growth  of  the  power  to  import  fine  cottons  has,  there- 
fore, diminished  with  the  diminution  of  the  power  to  produce  at  homo  the 
coarse  ones.  This,  however,  is  not  all.  Large  as  was  the  domestic  production 
of  cotton  goods,  the  average  export  of  the  year  1845  and  1846  was  under 
four  millions,  while  that  of  the  year  ending  June  30,  1848,  was  $5,718,000 

That  ending  June  30, 1849, 4,933,000 

And  the  last  year, 4,734,424 

Deducting  these  quantities  from  the  imports,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  net 
import  of  the  period  of  protection  was  nearly  ten  millions,  while  that  of 
"free  trade,"  with  an  increase  of  population  of  above  three  millions,  has 
only  reached  fourteen,  the  ratio  of  growth  having  greatly  diminished,  although 
we  have  gone  in  debt,  during  the  last  year,  almost  a  million  of  dollars  per 
week. 

It  is  obvious  that,  with  the  diminished  power  to  convert  cotton  into  cloth, 
there  is  an  increased  necessity  for  looking  to  foreign  countries  for  a  market 
for  our  diminished  product,  and  that  this  necessity  steadily  increases.  In  the 
first  two  months  of  the  present  crop-season,  the  cotton  taken  for  home  con- 
sumption had  decreased  one-third,  while  the  export  of  cotton  goods  in  the 
single  month  of  October,  from  the  port  of  Boston  alone,  is  stated  to  have  so 
much  increased  as  to  have  reached  nearly  half  a  million,  being  one-third  of 
the  whole  amount  since  January. 

It  would  seem  from  this,  that  the  power  to  consume  cotton  goods,  domestic 
and  foreign,  which  had  doubled  in  the  years  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  has  ac- 
tually fallen  off  in  quantity,  notwithstanding  the  addition  to  our  population  of 
nearly  three  millions  of  people,  showing  that  the  power  to  produce  com- 
modities to  be  given  in  exchange  for  cotton  cloth,  is  not  as  great  in  amount 
as  it  was  then.  Trade  has  diminished,  and  has  become  less  free,  because  it  is 
necessity,  alone,  that  causes  this  increase  of  exports. 

If  we  now  desire  to  know  the  cause  of  this,  we  need  only  turn  to  the 
fact  that  the  production  of  iron,  which  should  have  grown  to  almost  a  million 
and  a  half  of  tons,  has  fallen  to  400,000 — that  the  production  of  coal,  which 
should  have  grown  to  six  millions,  has  remained  stationary  at  three — and  that 
throughout  the  country  the  mass  of  the  cotton  mills  are  stopped,  or  running 
short  time ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  the  operatives  can  buy  little 
food,  and  have  nothing  to  spare  for  clothing.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Boston, 
300,000  spindles  are  stopped.  In  Rhode  Island,  71  factories  are  closed.  In  New 
England  at  large,  not  less  than  700,000  spindles  are  stopped,  and  must  con- 
tinue so.  During  much  of  the  past  year,  they  were  enabled  to  continue 
running,  because  they  had  laid  in  their  stock  of.  cotton  at  low  prices,  but  now 
they  are  stopped  until  there  shall  arise  a  demand  for  cloth  that  will  enable 
them  to  sell  it  at  as  much  as  will  pay  for  the  wool,  and  the  wages  of  the 
people  who  convert  it  into  cloth.  At  Buffalo,  large  mills  are  closed,  and  so 
it  is  in  other  parts  of  New  York.  In  New  Jersey,  every  mill,  with  one  ex- 
ception, is  stated  to  be  closed.  In  Pennsylvania,  some  of  the  largest  esta- 
blishments are  stopped,  and  others  are  working  short  time.  In  Maryland, 
eleven  are  closed ;  and  the  stoppages  are  spreading  gradually  throughout  the 
country,  ultimately  to  reach  every  State  of  the  Union.  If  now,  we  estimate 
the  quantity  of  wages  that  would  be  paid  in,  and  for  all  these  factories,  and 
the  shops  connected  with  them,  we  shall  find  that  it  could  scarcely  be  less 
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than  sixty  thousand  dollars  per  week,  or  three  millions  of  dollars  in  a  year  ; 
to  replace  which  there  is  nothing,  for  the  mass  of  the  persons  that  were  thus 
employed  are  deprived  of  all  employment.  If  next  we  remark  the  fact  that 
all  these  persons,  thus  deprived  of  work,  must  eat,  though  earning  nothing, 
we  shall  find  that  they  not  only  have  nothing  themselves  to  spare  for  cloth- 
ing, but  that  the  necessity  for  finding  numbers  of  them  in  food,  deprives 
parents  of  the  power  to  purchase  clothing  for  themselves;  and  thus  it  is,  that 
with  every  diminution  in  the  power  to  convert  cotton  into  doth,  there  is  dimi- 
nished poicer  to  consume  the  little  that  is  made}  while  with  every  increase  in  the 
power  of  conversion,  there  is  increased  power  to  consume  the  large  quantify  that 
is  made.  In  1841,  the  net  import  was  but  four  millions  of  dollars,  whereas 
in  1845  and  1846  it  was  almost  ten  millions,  although  the  home  consump- 
tion of  cotton  had  doubled,  and  yet  there  was  then  no  "  glut." 

It  will  be  said,  that  the  increase  of  the  price  of  cotton  has  tended  to  pro- 
duce this  effect,  but  that  should  have  produced  a  contrary  one;  and  it  always 
will  do  so,  when  the  manufacture  at  home  is  permitted  to  increase.  The 
planter  is  enriched  by  the  doubling  of  the  price  upon  the  whole  crop,  and  the 
country  at  large  is  enriched  by  that  doubling  upon  the  large  quantity  exported, 
and,  therefore,  the  power  of  domestic  consumption  should  grow  more  rapidly 
with  a  high  price  than  with  a  low  one.  The  crop  grown  in  1846  was  less  by 
almost  one-third  than  the  average  of  the  two  previous  years,  yet  domestic 
consumption  increased,  and  it  did  so  because,  as  the  price  of  cotton  rose, 
the  power  to  produce  commodities  to  be  given  in  exchange  for  cloth  in- 
creased ;  as  the  cotton-growers  may  readily  satisfy  themselves  must  inevitably 
be  the  case,  when  high  price  results  from  increased  demand,  and  not  from 
diminished  production. 

In  1842,  the  quantity  of  wool  delivered  at  Pittsburg,  and  on  the  New 

York  canals,  was 4,800,000  pounds. 

In  1846,  it  had  risen  to 12,269,000 

And  in  1847  to 16,325,000 

In  1848  it  was 11,600,000 

In  1849 17,800,000 

In  1850 16,400,000 

We  have  thus,  notwithstanding  the  vast  increase  of  population,  gone  back 
to  the  point  at  which  we  stood  three  years  since.  Nor  is  this  all.  There 
has  been  a  very  large  diminution  in  the  quantity  raised  nearer  to  market.  The 
flocks  of  Vermont,  and  of  the  Eastern  States  generally,  have,  it  is  understood, 
greatly  decreased. 

Now,  the  actual  increase  of  five  years,  under  the  tariff  of  1846,  was  more 
than  300  percent.,  while  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  since  that  time, 
the  actual  diminution  of  production  has  been  very  large  indeed.  The  high 
prices  of  this  year  have  induced  the  sending  to  market  of  all  that  could  be 
found ;  and  the  Cincinnati  Gazette  informs  us,  that  west  of  that  point,  there 
do  not  now  remain  200,000  pounds,  whereas  in  former  years  large  quantities 
remained  behind.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  so  far  as  the  woollen  manufacture 
is  dependent  upon  the  supply  of  domestic  wool  it  has  actually  diminished, 
while  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  foreign  wool,  it  has  very  greatly  declined. 
The  average  import  of  foreign  wool,  in  1845  and  1846  was  about  23  millions 
of  pounds,  the  import  having  trebled,  while  the  domestic  production  so  greatly 
increased;  but  now  that  the  domestic  production  has  receded,  import  has 
also  receded.  The  average  import  of  1848  and  1849,  was  only  14,000,000, 
and  that  of  1850  has  been  18,000,000 

.  The  duty  on  woollen  goods  was  reduced  with  a  view  to  remove  a  tax  which 
was  supposed  to  diminish  consumption,  but  so  far  as  the  domestic  production 
is  concerned,  it  is  clear  that  the  actual  consumption  has  very  largely  dimi- 
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nished,  notwithstanding  an  increase  of  numbers  exceeding  the  total  popu- 
lation of  some  important  kingdoms  of  Europe.  Such  being  the  case,  we 
may  advantageously  inquire  if  the  import  of  foreign  woollens  has  made 
amends  for  this  extraordinary  deficiency. 

The  average  import  of  cloths  and  cassimeres  in  1845  and  1846,  was  4,800,000 

That  of  1849  was 4,995,000 

That  of  1850, 6,184,990 

The  average  import  of  woollen  goods  of  all  kinds,  in  1845  and  1846, 

was 10,350,000 

That  of  1849  was  13,704,000 

That  of  1850, 15,965,000 

The  average  price  of  wool,  when  manufactured,  is  probably  one  dollar  per 
pound.  We  have,  therefore,  an  excess  of  foreign  manufactures  equal  to  jive 
millions,  and  those  not  paid  for,  and  a  diminution  in  the  domestic  manufac- 
ture equal  to  fifteen  millions.  It  is  obvious  that  the  actual  quantity  of  wool 
consumed,  is  less  by  many  millions  of  pounds  than  it  was  three  years  since, 
although  it  must  have  doubled  in  the  period  of  the  existence  of  the  tariff  of 
1842.  The  object  of  the  change  of  policy  was  that  of  increasing  the  ratio 
of  the  growth  of  consumption;  but  it  has  not  only  not  accomplished  that 
object,  but  it  has  actually  reduced  the  consumption  of  iron  and  of  cotton 
and  woollen  cloths  to  a  far  less  amount  for  a  population  of  24  millions,  than 
it  was  under  the  tariff  of  1842  for  a  population  of  21  millons. 

Production  has  diminished,  and  there  is  a  glut  of  every  thing.  (Cottons 
accumulate  for  which  there  is  no  demand.  Woollens  are  languid.  Iron  is 
piled  up  until  the  quantity  unsold  amounts  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons. 
The  coal  miners,  as  a  body,  would  have  been  ruined,  but  for  a  freshet  that 
cut  off  from  market  many  of  the  most  productive  mines  j  and  so  does  the 
"glut"  make  its  way  through  society,  each  step  providing  for  a  new  and 
further  one.  The  closing  of  a  furnace  stops  the  demand  for  cottons,  and  the 
stoppage  of  the  cotton  factory  diminishes  the  demand  for  iron.  The  late 
cotton  operative  is  unable  to  purchase  woollen  cloth,  and  the  woollen  mill  is 
closed,  thereby  depriving  the  woollen  operative  of  the  power  to  purchase  food 
or  clothing.  Bad  as  it  is  now,  we  have  as  yet  seen  little  more  than  the 
commencement  of  the  operation. 

If  we  now  compare  the  production  of  iron,  coal,  and  cotton  and  woollen 
cloths  of  1847  with  that  of  1842,  we  must  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  the 
actual  product  of  labour  and  capital,  as  shown  in  the  difference  between 
the  value  of  the  raw  material  with  that  of  the  manufactured  articles,  was 
greater  in  the  latter  than  in  the  previous  year,  by  at  least,  $120,000,000 

If  next  we  add  the  amount  of  labour  applied  to  the  creation 
of  the  cotton  and  woollen  mills,  the  furnaces,  the  rolling  mills, 
the  'opening  of  the  mines,  the  erection  of  machinery,  and  the 
building  of  houses,  &c.  &c.  required  for  this  enormous  increase 
of  manufactures,  we  shall  be  safe  in  putting  it  at 30,000,000 

Making  a  total  excess  of  1847  over  1842, $150,000,000 

If  now,  we  make  a  similar  examination  for  1850,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  at  least  one-third  this  growth  of  manufacture  has 

been  lost,  say 50,000,000 

While  throughout  the  country  .there  is  no  demand  whatever  for 
the  erection  of  mills  or  furnaces,  or  for  the  opening  of  mines, 
and,  that  there  is  here  a  further  diminution  in  the  demand  for 

labour,  to  the  extent  of , 30,000,000 

Making  an  actual  diminution  of  1850,  as  compared  with  1846, 

of  no  less  than 80,000,000 
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If,  next,  we  suppose  that  in  the  four  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the 
tariff  of  1846  went  into  operation,  the  growth  would  have  been  no  more  than 
it  was  in  the  years  from  1843  to  1847,  during  which  the  nation  was  slowly 
recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  compromise  tariff,  we  should  have  an  ex- 
cess of  at  least * $300,000,000 

Whereas  the  actual  increase  cannot  be  estimated  at  more  than     80,000,000 

Making  the  diminished  productiveness  of  labour $220,000,000 

in  these  few  branches  of  employment ;  and  it  is  a  very  small  •  calculation,  for 
it  is  the  characteristic  of  increased  production  that  each  year  prepares  the 
way  for  a  new  and  larger  increase,  while,  with  diminished  production,  each 
successive  year  is  marked  by  an  increase  in  the  ratio  of  diminution,  gradu- 
ally extending,  as  it  is  now  doing,  to  every  department  of  industry. 

It  will  be  said,  however,  that  labour  has  been  more  productively  employed 
elsewhere.  How  far  that  has  been  the  case,  we  shall  see,  when  we  come  to 
examine  the  productiveness  of  agricultural  labour.  We  need  to  find  there  a 
large  increase,  to  make  amends  for  deficiencies  elsewhere. 

The  population  of  the  Union  is  greater  at  this  moment,  by  more  than  three 
millions  of  persons,  than  it  was  four  years  since,  while  the  number  em- 
ployed otherwise  than  in  agriculture  has  greatly  diminished.  One-third,  at 
least,  of  the  persons  employed  in  mining  coal  and  ore,  making  and  rolling 
iron,  and'  manufacturing  cloth,  must  now  be  either  idle  or  engaged  in  raising 
food,  and  to  these  must  be  now  added  the  whole  sum  of  the  addition  to  the 
population  in  the  last  three  years,  making  an  addition  to  the  agricultural 
population  of  four  millions,  or  almost  twenty  per  cent.;  and  as  their  labours  are, 
by  the  modern  "  free-trade"  theory,  more  productively  employed  than  before, 
the  ratio  of  increase  should  now  be  far  greater  than  it  was  under  the  tariff  of 
1842.  What  was  that  ratio  was  shown  in  a  former  chapter.  (See  page  31.) 
From  1840  to  1847,  it  was  about  forty  per  cent.,  notwithstanding  the  diver- 
sion of  population  to  the  "  unprofitable"  pursuits  of  opening  mines,  building 
mills  and  furnaces,  mining  coal  and  ore,  and  making  cloth  and  iron.  We 
are,  therefore,  fairly  entitled  to  find,  for  the  last  four  years,  an  increase 
of  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  quantity  of  agricultural  products. 

That  a  large  portion  of  these  four  millions  of  people  has  applied  itself  to 
agriculture,  will  be  obvious  to  all  those  who  mark  the  wonderful  growth  of 
emigration  from  the  old  States.  Maine  is  losing  her  population  rapidly.*  In 
many  parts  of  Vermont,  there  is  an  actual  diminution. f  From  New  England 
generally,  emigration  is  large.  So  is  it  from  New  York,  New  Jersey,J 


*  The  population  of  Saco,and  we  may  say  the  same  respecting  that  of  Biddeford, 
is  less  than  it  was  a  year  ago,  by  over  a  thousand.  Had  the  census  been  taken  in 
June  of  last  year,  the  number  would  not  have  fallen  below  7000  in  Saco.  The  stop- 
page of  the  manufacturing  operations  on  both  sides  of  the  river  has  lessened  our 
population  at  least  700  on  each  side,  and  we  regret  to  say  that  the  loss  is  still  going 
on,  and  will  not  be  checked  until  the  business  of  manufacturing  brightens.  To  show 
the  loss  which  Saco  has  sustained  from  the  cause  mentioned,  we  will  state  that  an 
enumeration  made  by  us  of  the  inhabitants  living  on  Factory  Island,  in  May,  1848, 
showed  over  1000  persons  residing  there.  The  census  of  this  year  hardly  comes  up 
to  500.  The  boarding-houses  then  averaged  33 — this  year,  hardly  13.  The  popula- 
tion of  Saco,  in  1840,  was  4408 — increase  1839,  or  24  per  cent." — Saco  Union. 

•j-  The  Vermont  Chronicle  says  that  the  late  censu*  returns  for  that  State  show  a  large 
decrease  of  population  in  many  of  the  towns  since,  1840. 

J  Owing  to  the  stoppage  of  the  furnaces  and  other  iron  works  in  four  of  our  town- 
ships, there  were  nearly  400  less  voters  in  the  county  than  in  1844,  they  having 
moved  away  ;  at  least  two-thirds  of  these  voters  were  Democrats. — Sussex  Herald. 

This  county  abounds  in  mineral  wealth,  and  is  close  to  the  great  anthracite  coal 
region ;  yet  its  growth  in  ten  years  was  but  about  ten  per  cent. 
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Pennsylvania,  and  even  from  Ohio,*  and  thus  is  labour  diverted  from  the 
work  of  producing  food,  and  cloth,  and  iron,  to  the  making  of  new  machines 
for  future  production.  At  the  South,  emigration  is  enormous. f 

The  increase  of  the  coTTON-growing  population,  in  the  last  four  years,  can 
not  have  been  less  than  fifteen  per  cent.,  as,  in  addition  to  the  natural  increase, 
there  has  been  a  continued  stream  of  emigration  from  all  the  Southern  States 
to  those  further  South  and  West.  Merely  to  keep  pace  with  the  population 
the  crop  should,  therefore,  have  grown  fifteen  per  cent.  How  it  has  been, 
we  may  now  see. 

The  average  crops  of  1842-3  to  1845-6,  were 2,230,000  bales. 

That  of  1847-8  to  1850-1 2,300,000 

That  of  1849-50,  was 2,096,000 

And  the  present  is  estimated  at  only 2,200,000 

The  last  four  years  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  gave  only 
1,700,000.  The  four  which  followed  the  passage  of  that  act  gave  an  increase 
of  thirty  per  cent.,  or  double  the  growth  of  population.  The  three  which 
followed  gave  six  per  cent,  increase,  or  about  half  the  growth  of  population. 
The  two  last  give  a  reduction  of  four  per  cent,  against  an  increase  of  population 
amounting  to  fifteen  per  cent.  The  average  crop  of  1839-40  and  1840—41 
was  above  1,900,000  bales,  being  within  ten  per  cent,  of  our  present  produc- 
tion, notwithstanding  an  increase  of  population  amounting  to  more  than  thirty 
per  cent.  During  the  existence  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  we  had  about  a  million 
and  three-quarters  of  bales  with  which  to  freight  our  ships  \  but  now,  notwith- 
standing the  growth  of  population,  we  should  have  but  fifteen  hundred 
thousand,  were  it  not  that  we  are  gradually  closing  all  the  mills  of  the  coun- 
try, and  rendering  the  planters  gradually  more  and  more  dependent  upon  the 
ever  variable  market  of  England. 

The  average  export  of  TOBACCO  for  the  four  years  ending  June,  1847,  the 

period  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  was 150,000  hhds. 

That  of  the  two  years  ending  June  30,  1849,  was  only.  .  .    116,000 

That  of  1850  has  been 145,729 

The  Virginia  inspection  for  the  first  four  years  of  the  tariff  of  1842, 

averaged 50,000 

That  of  1848-9  was 44,904 

That  of  1849-50  was  only 41,926 

The  crop  of  that  State  now  coming  to  market  is  estimated  at  only  30,000 

and  the  total  crop  of  the  Union  is  likely  to  prove  so  short  that  it  is  doubtful 

if  the  export  will  reach  120,000  hogsheads. 

We  have  here  a  most  remarkable  decrease  of  production,  and  decrease  of 

*  The  Lancaster  Gazette,  published  in  Lancaster,  Fairfield  county,  Ohio,  gives 
some  details  of  the  census  in  that  locality,  from  which  it  appears  that  seven  townships 
of  the  county,  containing  in  1840  a  population  amounting  to  18,829,  have  now  18,722 
inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  107  in  ten  years.  These  are  all  the  townships  heard  from, 
but  the  Gazette  remarks  : 

"  From  what  information  we  have  from  the  remaining  townships,  it  is  altogether 
probable  that  there  will  be  a  decrease  of  population  in  the  territory  now  composing 
Fairfield  county." 

f  EMIGRATION. — The  boats  at  the  lower  ferry  are  kept  constantly  in  motion,  cross- 
ing the  emigration,  which,  as  the  season  advances,  rapidly  increases.  The  principal 
avenues  of  our  city,  leading  from  the  ferry  and  connecting  with  the  southern  military 
road,  have  been  completely  jammed  during  the  past  week.  Upon  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river,  so  far  as  the  view  is  unobstructed,  one  continuous  train  of  wagons  is 
seen  slowly  advancing.  From  information  obtained,  we  feel  confident,  in  saying  the 
emigration  this  fall  will  nearly  double  that  of  last.—  Little  Hock  Gazette,  Oct.  18. 
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the  power  to  furnish  commodities  to  go  abroad  in  payment  for  cloth  and  iron, 
followed,  of  course,  by  a  decrease  in  the  demand  for  ships;  and  this,  too, 
occurring  simultaneously  with  precisely  the  same  circumstances  in  relation  to 
cotton ;  and  yet  this  decrease  has  taken  place  under  a  system  which  looked  to 
the  substitution  of  the  cultivation  of  food ',  tobacco,  and  cotton }  for  the  making 
of  cloth  and  iron. 

The  SUGAR  crop  of  1845  reached  .  . . 200,000,000  Ibs. 

having  almost  doubled  in  three  years.     That  of  1848  was  240,000,000 

That  of  1849  fell  to 220,000,000 

And  the  crou  of  the  present  year  is  estimated  at 150,000,000 

The  average  export  of  RICE,  for  the  years  of  the  tariff  of 

1842,  was 130,000  tierces. 

That  of  the  two  years,  1847-8  and  1848-9 115,000 

That  of  1850, 127,000 

It  would  seem  from  this  quite  clear  that  the  productiveness  of  planting 
labour,  so  far  as  regards  the  quantity  produced,  has  greatly  decreased,  not- 
withstanding a  large  growth  of  population. 

The  average  crop  of  HEMP  in  the  four  years  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  for 

1843-4  to  1846-7,  was 43,900  tons. 

That  of  1847-8  was 21,584 

And  that  of  1848-9  only 19,856* 

Cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  and  hemp,  the  products  of  the  planting  States,  are 
thus  shown  to  obey  precisely  the  same  law.  All  rose  under  the  protective 
system,  and  all  have  fallen  since  protection  was  withdrawn. 

The  Southern  States  also  furnish  NAVAL  STORES,  and  as  there  has  been 
so  large  a  diminution  in  all  other  of  the  products,  we  might  there,  perhaps, 
find  some  compensation. 

The  export  in  the  year  1842-3,  was  only 226,406  barrels. 

The  average  of  the  three  following  years  was 415,859 

That  of  the  two  years  ending  1849-50, 394,948 

And  that  of  1850, • 531,944 

Here  is  an  increase,  and  the  only  one,  and  it  is  accompanied 
by  a  reducton  of  price,  proving  that  the  demand  does  not  grow 
with  the  production.  In  1845-6,  the  export  was  416,746  bar- 
rels, valued  at $1,085,712 

In  1849-50  it  is  531,944,  valued  at  only.  .  .  .  . 1,142,713 

The  export  has  increased  almost  thirty  per  cent.,  while  the  product  has 
increased  only  six  per  cent. 

To  those  who  would  desire  to  understand  why  it  is  that  production  so 
uniformly  increased  under  the  tariff  of  1842,  it  will  scarcely  be  necessary 
to  say  more  than  this — that  the  cause  of  its  enactment  was  the  universal  ruin 
which  accompanied  the  working  of  the  compromise  of  1833 — that  from  1843 
to  1846  the  population  of  the  South  applied  themselves  to  production — and  that 
in  the  years  which  had  followed  1846,  the  mania  for  making  new  plantations 
and  new  roads  by  which  to  get  to  them,  has  sprung  up,  and  is  now  raging 
with  even  greater  force  than  it  did  fourteen  years  since. 

*  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  correct  accounts  of  the  growth  of  hemp  is  very  great. 
The  statement  here  given  is  derived  from  a  source  believed  at  the  time  it  was  ob- 
tained, to  be  authentic,  but  I  have  been  totally  unable  in  any  manner  to  verify  it. 
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It  has  been  shown  the  power  to  supply  FOOD  in  exchange  for  foreign  com- 
modities had  grown  from  an  average  of $16,000,000 

in  the  four  years  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  to  the 

amount  in  1845-6,  of 27,701,121 

The  crops  raised  in  1846,  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  tariff  of 
that  year,  were  so  large  that  we  were  enabled  to  furnish  to  the 

world  the  enormous  amount  of 6$, 701, 921 

In  the  following  year,  1847-8,  it  fell  to 37,472,751 

In  1848-9,  the  amount  was 38,000,000 

And  in  the  last  year  it  has  fallen  to 26,200,000 

being  actually  less  than  the  export  of  the  last  year  that  preceded  the  enact- 
ment of  the  tariff  of  1846 — that  year  in  which  the  production  of  cloth,  iron, 
and  coal  grew  with  such  rapidity,  and  in  which  at  least  thirty  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  labour  must  have  been  applied  to  the  building  of  mills  and 
furnaces,  the  opening  of  mines,  and  the  erection  of  mining  and  manufacturing 
machinery !  It  would  seem  to  be  difficult  to  account  for  these  facts  on  the 
"  free-trade"  theory,  though  they  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  that  of 
protection. 

We  are  now  consuming  largely  of  foreign  food,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
fact  that  we  imported  last  year  from  Canada, 

Wheat bushels,  1,237,855 

Rye  and  Oats 598,433 

Flour barrels,      335,000 

And  yet  it  is  but  a  short  time  since  we  were  assured  that  we  had  four  hun- 
dred millions  of  bushels  of  grain  for  which  we  needed  a  market !  Deduct 
the  food  imported,  from  that  exported,  and  the  net  export  will  be  found  to  be 
ten  per  cent,  less  than  that  of  1845-6. 

Thus  far,  even,  the  amount  of  export  has  been  maintained  chiefly  by  vast 
supplies  of  PORK,  for  in  the  last  year  our  export  of  home-grown  grain  and 
flour  to  all  the  world  has  been  only  as  follows  :  Wheat  608,661  bushels,  and 
flour  1,335,488  barrels,  the  whole  being  the  equivalent  of  less  than  a  million 
and  a  half  barrels  of  flour,  showing  a  diminution  of  production  to  an  extent 
that  is  absolutely  wonderful.  In  the  year  1846—7  it  was  supposed  that  we 
were  about  to  feed  Europe,  to  a  vast  extent,  with  Indian  corn,  but  the  last 
year  exhibits  an  export  to  all  the  world  of  only  6,595,092  bushels  j  and  yet 
so  short  is  the  supply  of  corn,  that  we  are  likely  to  have  no  pork  for  sale. 
From  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  indeed  from  every  part  of  the  West,  we  have  infor- 
mation of  the  exceeding  scarcity  of  hogs,  and  the  price  is  now  so  high  as 
must  effectually  cut  off  the  power  of  exporting  it  in  payment  for  cloth  or  iron, 
or  for  using  it  to  find  employment  for  our  ships.  So,  too,  is  it  with  BEEF, 
another  important  item  of  our  exports.*  The  following  comparative  view 
of  the  receipts  at  New  Orleans  of  the  various  products  of  the  West  for  th'e 
past  two  years,  will  show  that  while  in  no  case  has  there  been  any  material 
increase,  in  almost  all  there  has  been  a  large  decrease  ;  and  yet,  we  have  for 
the  past  three. years  been  closing  the  mills  and  furnaces  of  the  Union,  and 
driving  the  whole  increase  of  population  to  seek  the  West,  there  to  employ 
themselves  in  agriculture. 

*  Beef  and  Pork  Packing. — The  St.  Louis  Intelligencer  says :  "It  is  the  general  im- 
pression that  for  want  of  material,  the  business  of  this  fall  will  fall  short  of  last 
season." 

Later  accounts  say  that  the  deficiency  will  be  equal  to  one-third  of  the  crop  of 
last  year. 
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Year  ending  31st  Aug.  1849. 

Bacon,  packages  84,043 
Bagging,  pieces  72,941 
Beans    bbls                    13  157 

1850. 

86,612 
58,324 
9,307 
51,058 
65,271 
5,187 
1,114,897 
62,809 
591,986 

Year  ending  31st  Aug.  1849. 

Lard,  packages  489,847 
Lead,   pigs  508557 

1850. 

530,385 
415,400 
1,098 
14,712 
166,003 
573,357 
4,862 
117,753 
57,508 

Linseed  oil,  bbls  1,409 
Lard  oil    bbls     .             8  840 

Butter,  kegs  &  firkins      57,972 
Beef,  packages  70  590 

Potatoes    bbls  146,116 

Corn  meal,  bbls  12,097 
Corn    sacks                1  706  312 

Pork,  packages  587,421 
Tallow  bbls  5  622 

Cheese    boxes  54287 

Whisky  bbls  125,029 

Flour,  bbls  1,013,177 

Wheat,  bbls  &  sacks     238,911 

If  we  now  examine  the  trade  on  the  New  York  canals,  we  find  the  same 
results.  The  quantity  of  wheat,  of  flour,  and  of  some  other  commodities  has 
increased  because  we  have  become  the  carriers  of  Canadian  produce  to  a  vast 
amount.  Thus,  independently  of  the  consumption  at  home  of  Canadian 
wheat  and  flour,  the  export  of  foreign  flour  from  New  York  in  the  last  year, 
was  175, 000  barrels,  and  that  of  wheat  184, 107  bushels;  but  these  quantities 
represent  but  a  small  portion  of  the  foreign  products  of  agriculture  carried 
on  those  works. 

By  taking  the  trade  from  Buffalo  east,  we  to  a  considerable  extent  exclude 
this  cause  of  error,  and  doing  so  we  find  a  great  and  almost  universal  de- 
crease. 

1847.  1848.  1849. 

Flour,  barrels 1,857,000 1,249,000 1,207,435.. 

Wheat,  bushels 6,489,100 4,520,117 4,943,978.. 

Corn 2,862,300 2,298,100. 


Oats 

Bye 

Pork  and  Bacon,  bbls 

Beef v, 

Seed 

Butter,  Ibs 


446,000... 

..  70,787.... 
,..  63,750..., 
...  38,900..., 
,..  22,530.... 
...5,079,000... 


560,000... 
17,800... 
66,000... 
58,000... 
22,020.... 


.2,321,651... 
,    362,000... 
5,253... 
,      80,000... 
.      52,000... 
21,072... 


5,872,000 9,714,000.. 


1850. 

...1,088,321 
...3,672,886 
...2,594,600 
...  347,000 
50 

..      66,000 

...      84,000 

9,764 

,..5,298,000 


In  examining  this  statement  it  is  essential  to  observe  that  the  object  of  the 
tariff  of  1846  was  the  substitution  of  agricultural  for  manufacturing  labour, 
and  that  it  has  been  done  in  the  three  past  years,  to  the  extent  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars,  giving  us  a  right  to  expect  an  immense  increase  of  raw 
products  for  sale;  whereas,  a  large  decrease  has  taken  place  in  all  except 
pork  and  beef,  both  of  which  are  now  to  fall. 

With  regard  to  ASHES  we  have  the  same  result,  the  amount  transported  in 
three  years  having  been  as  follows  : 

1848.  1849.  1850. 

Barrels  .  .  .  63,857  .  .  .  58,440  .  .  .  40,021 
We  have  here  precisely  the  same  state  of  things  that  existed  in  1837-8. 
^Te  had  then  closed  the  mills  and  furnaces  in  order  that  labour  might  be 
compelled  to  seek  agriculture,  and  yet,  with  an  increase  of  population  in  the 
four  years  equal  to  almost  three-fourths  of  the  whole  population  of  the  pros- 
perous kingdom  of  Belgium,  so  far  from  agriculture  becoming  more  produc- 
tive of  commodities  to  be  exchanged  with  other  nations,  it  was  becoming 
daily  less  so.  We  now  produce  less  cotton,  less  tobacco,  less  sugar,  less  food, 
less  wool,  and  less  ashes,  than  we  did  three  years  since.  How  widely  differ- 
ent was  the  case  in  the  four  years  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  ending  with  1846-7  ! 
Our  power  to  export  grew  then  from  year  to  year,  and  now  it  diminishes  with 
each  succeeding  year,  rendering  less  and  less  nece-sary  tlie  building  of  ships, 
and  increasing  from  hour  to  hour  the  difficulty  of  paying  for  the  cloth  and  iron 
we  import;  and  yet  the  avowed  object  of  the  present  system  was  that  of  in- 
creasing the  agricultural  produce  with  which  to  pay  for  cloth  and  iron.  How 
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long  we  can  continue  in  the  course  of  selling  less  and  buying  more,  without 
bankruptcy,  time  will  speedily  determine. 

To  estimate  at  $100,000,000  the  amount  of  CAPITAL  applied  in  the  years 
from  1843  to  1847,  to  the  payment  of  labour  employed  in  the  creation  of  cotton 
and  woollen  mills,  furnaces  and  rolling  mills,  machine  shops,  the  opening  of 
mines,  the  building  of  houses  for  workmen,  is  to  put  it  at  a  very  low  figure 
indeed.  The  quantity  so  employed  increased  from  year  to  year,  and  the  last 
year  must  certainly  have  exceeded  thirty  millions  of  dollars.  Next,  to  provide 
stock  for  those  mills  and  furnaces,  and  to  pay  the  wages  of  the  men  employed 
in  them,  must  have  kept  in  employment  an  equal  amount. 

With  £he  passage  of  the  act  of  1846,  the  tendency  to  the  building  of  mills 
and  furnaces  and  the  opening  of  mines  diminished.  As  it  gradually  came 
into  activity,  that  tendency  ceased  to  exist.  By  degrees,  the  old  mills  and 
furnaces  are  being  closed,  and  with  each  such  operation  capital  becomes 
less  and  less  productive,  and  the  "  abundance  of  money"  increases,  and  this 
is  regarded,  by  many  shallow,  pretenders  to  a  knowledge  of  political  economy, 
as  one  of  the  evidences  of  "  increased  prosperity ." 

The  necessary  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  is,  that  vast  sums  re- 
main in  bank  at  the  credit  of  depositors,  drawing  no  interest,  and  to  be 
loaned  out  to  speculators  in  lots  and  lands,  railroad  and  canal  shares,  to  aid 
in  raising  prices,  by  which  the  few  may  profit,  while  the  many  must  ultimately 
be  ruined. 

The  following  table  of  the  movement  of  the  banks  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  will  illustrate  the  course  of  operation  that  always  follows  the  closing 
up  of  the  usual  modes  of  employing  capital,  and  precedes  an  explosion  : 

Loans.  Specie.  Circulation.  Deposites. 

Sept.,  1848 $40,097,890 $4,740,847 §5,726,891 $20,353,365 

Dec.  31,  1848 41,031,247 5,850,424 5,783,498 21,443,148 

Feb.  9,  1849 43,521,441 4,523,775 5,460,399 22,928,554 

June  30,  1849 48,515,471 9,586,308 5,539,572. 27,227,134 

Sept.  12,  1849 49,922,265 8,022,246 5,990,100 28,482,228 

Dec.  31,  1849 53,360,050 7,169,016 6,013,349 28,868,488 

March  30,  1850 56,420,647...:'.....   6,861,501 6,725,688 32,067,937 

June  30,  1850 59,888,176 10,650,290 5,918,786 35,861,139 

Sept.  28,  1850 62,788,151 9,056,846 6,692,063 37,010,382 

Here  are  no  less  than  thirty-seven  millions,  yielding  no  interest  to  their 
owners,  of  which  twenty-eight  millions  are  loaned  out  for  the  profit  of  the  in- 
stitutions with  which  they  are  deposited.  As  a  matter  of  course,  dividends  are 
high,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table  of 

Bank  Capital  and  Profits,  Boston  and  New  York. 

BOSTON.  NEW  YORK. 

Capital.  Diyidends.  Per  ct.  Capital.  Dividends.        Per  ct. 

1845 17,480,000 1,112,100 6,36 33,084,100 1,433,901 6,21 

1846 18,480,000 1,196,000 6,57 23,084,100 1,536,312 6,62 

1847 18,180,000 1,281,300 7,00 23,084,600 1,572,158 7,09 

1848 18,920,100 1,428,350 7,55 34,284,100 1,883,971 8,10 

1849 19,280,600 1,477,350 7,66 24,457,890 1,982,998 8,10 

1850 20,710,000 1,534,000 7,68 27,440,070 2,228,967 8,80 

In  1846,  the  banking  capital  of  both  cities  paid  little  more  than  6  per  cent., 
because  there  then  existed  a  demand  for  capital  to  be  employed  in  the  building 
of  mills  and  furnaces,  and  for  a  thousand  other  purposes  connected  with 
the  progress  of  manufacturing  industry.  The  owners  of  that  capital  then 
received  its  profits.  Now,  they  receive  nothing,  while  banks  make  eight  and 
nino,  and  even  ten  per  cent.,  derived  from  loaning  the  capital  of  others,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  semi-annual  dividends  of  the  banks  of  Phila- 
delphia : 
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Northern  Liberties 5 

Manufacturers'  and  Mechanics 4 

Commercial 4 

Southwark 5 

Philadelphia 5 


Western  Bank 5 

Kensington 5 

Penn  Township 5 

Mechanics 6 

Farmers  and  Mechanics ..  ..5 


We  have  here  precisely  the  state  of  things  which  preceded  the  downfall  of 
1837.  Banks  made  large  dividends,  derived  from  lending  to  speculators  the 
capital  of  others  who  could  themselves  find  no  safe  and  profitable  employ- 
ment for  it,  and  yet  that  system,  like  the  present,  was  specially  intended  to 
diminish  the  power  of  the  few  over  the  many.  How  it  has  succeeded  in  ac- 
complishing that  object,  the  list  of  dividends  will  show.  No  better  evidence 
of  the  unsoundness  of  a  system,  and  its  generally  impoverishing  effect,  could 
be  presented  than  is  to  be  found  in  such  a  list  as  the  one  here  presented. 
When  the  large  and  small  capitalist  could  freely  invest  their  savings,  dividends 
were  limited  to  about  the  legal  rate  of  interest,  and  all  were  equal.  Now  that 
it  cannot  be  so  invested,  dividends  are  large,  and  the  little  capitalist  has 
nothing.  This  would  seem  to  be  aristocratic,  yet  it  is  the  natural  result  of 
a  tariff  styled  democratic. 

The  natural  consequence  of  this  "  abundance  of  money,"  as  it  is  called,  is, 
that  every  man  desires  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  improve  his 
lot,  or  his  farm,  by  having  a  road.  Legitimate  trade  diminishes,  and  every 
town,  every  city,  and  every  county,  is  anxious  to  avail  itself  of  the  opportunity 
to  give  its  bonds  in  payment  for  a  road,  or  a  bridge,  or  some  description  of 
"  improvement"  that  may  enable  it  to  draw  to  itself  the  business  that  now 
goes  elsewhere.  Cities  run  races  in  the  building  of  steam-ships,  and  the 
ordinary  modes  of  obtaining  capital  for  the  purpose  not  being  sufficient  to 
gratify  the  eager  desires  of  speculators,  Congress  is  besieged  with  applica- 
tions for  lines  of  ships  to  all  the  ports  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia,  and  lines 
of  road  from  north  to  south,  and  from  east  to  west,  covering  the  whole  ground 
from  the  Lakes  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific. 

The  whole  energies  of  the  nation  are  now  given  to  machine-making ,  at  an 
expenditure  so  enormous,  that  when  the  day  of  trial  comes,  as  come  it  must, 
the  mania  will  be  regarded  as  fit  only  to  be  chronicled  on  the  same  page 
with  our  own  of  1836,  and  that  of  England  in  1846-.  The  government  is 
performing  its  part  of  the  work  by  the  establishment  of  numerous  lines  of 
ships,  various  regiments  of  troops,  the  grant  of  land  for  making  roads,  for 
military  services,  and  for  various  other  purposes,  all  involving  a  vast  expendi- 
ture, or  sacrifice  of  revenue,  for  the  same  purposes  as  those  to  which  was  ap- 
plied the  surplus  revenue  of  1836,  and  to  produce  inevitably  the  same 
results.  The  people  are  building  up  machines,  in  the  form  of  new  States, 
upon  one  of  which,  California,  there  has  been  expended  an  amount  of  labour 
and  capital  sufficient,  had  it  remained  at  home,  to  produce  cloth,  iron,  and 
other  commodities,  to  the  extent  of  at  least  a  hundred  millions  per  annum, 
and  that  result  obtained  without  the  enormous  loss  of  life*  and  sacrifice  of 


*  The  letter  of  our  California  correspondent,  printed  on  Saturday  morning,  and 
relating  to  the  overland  emigration  to  the  new  State  and  the  prospects  and  suffer- 
ings of  the  emigrants,  was  calculated  to  produce  a  just,  though  painful,  picture  of 
the  terrors  of  the  route.  When  we  are  told  that  seventy  thousand  emigrants  are  this 
year' on  the  road,  we  feel,  such  is  the  wonderful  character  of  everything  about  Cali- 
fornia, scarcely  disposed  to  be  surprised,  or  to  pause  to  think  about  the  matter;  but 
our  attention  is  arrested  and  our  feelings  are  stirred,  when  told  that  not  more  than 
one-third  of  this  immense  host  can  pass  the  Sierra  Nevada  before  the  winter  sets  in, 
rendering  the  crossing  impracticable,  and  that  the  remaining  two-thirds  must  there- 
fore winter  in  the  Great  Basin,  as  it  is  called,  or  in  those  desolate  regions  of  the 
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morals  that  have  accompanied  the  settlement  of  this  new  state.  "V^re  have 
established  there  the  huyst  gaming-house  in  the  world,  and  most  of  the  per- 
sons who  visit  it,  as  well  as  most  of  those  who  send  merchandize  to  it,  are 
either  already  ruined,*  or  in  a  fair  way  to  become  so.  Another  such  ma- 
chine we  are  building  up  at  the  Salt  Lake,  and  a  third  in  New  Mexico, 'while 
hundreds  of  thousands  are  flocking  to  Texas  and  Arkansas,  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
and  Minnesota,  producing  a  necessity  for  the  construction  of  new  roads,  an:! 
diminishing  every  where  the  power  to  improve  old  ones,  because  of  the  dis- 
persion of  the  population,  the  loss  of  labour,  and  consequent  diminution  of 
production.  Everywhere  it  is  the  same.  The  new  roads  make  fortunes  for 
the  middlemen  who  negociate  the  loan,  and  for  the  happy  owners  of  the 
lands  and  lots,  and  the  makers  of  these  fortunes  build  palaces,  while  the 
term  of  life  of  many  of  those  fortunes  is  dependent  entirely  upon  the  length 
of  time  that  is  to  elapse  before  it  shall  be  discovered  that  banks  which  make 
large  dividends  at  one  time,  must  inevitably  make  small  ones  at  another, 
when  large  fortunes  will  shrink  into  small  ones,  as  was  the  case  at  the  close 
of  our  former  road-making  mania,  and-  the  recent  one  of  England. 

It  seems  everywhere  to  be  forgotten  that  the  emigrant  ceases  to  be  a  pro- 
ducer from  the  moment  he  leaves  his  farm,  his  plantation,  his  furnace,  mill, 
or  mine,  and  that  then  for  a  year  or  two  he  must  be  a  consumer  only.  The 
makers  of  roads  must  be  fed,  clothed,  and  housed.  So  must  be  the  settlers 
of  California  and  Utah,  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  Texas  and  Arkansas.  The 
palace-builders  must  be  fed  and  clothed,  and  yet,  this  vast  body  of  men  pro- 
duce nothing  with  which  to  feed  or  clothe  themselves.  They  are  producing 
machines,  to  be  used  in  aid  of  future  production,  and  the  nation  is  exhausting 
itself  in  feeding  and  clothing  them  while  engaged  in  the  work.  From  day 
to  day,  we  are  producing  less  cotton  and  tobacco,  less  wheat  and  pork,  less 
cloth  and  iron,  less,  in  short,  of  all  the  commodities  required  for  the  use  of 
man.  The  price  of  cotton  goes  up  because,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of 
population,  we  produce  scarcely  more  than  we  did  ten  years  since.  That  of 
rice  goes  up  because  we  have  less  to  export  than  we  had  sixteen  years  since. 
That  of  tobacco  goes  up  because  we  have  less  to  export  than  we  had  eighteen 
years  since.  That  of  wheat  goes  up  because  we  have  almost  none  to  export,  and 
have  become  large  importers  of  it  from  both  Canada  and  Chili.  That  of  corn 
goes  up  because  we  have  little  to  spare.  Pork  rises  because  corn  is  scarce. 

Of  SPERMACETI  OIL,  the  average  receipt  in  the  four  years  from  1843  to 

1846,  was ' 140,000  bbls. 

That  of  1848  was 107,876 

And  that  of  1849,  only 100,944 

Last  year  gave  but  86,157  barrels,  a  reduction  of  thirty  eight  per  cent. 

Shoshoco  desert  beyond  the  Salt  Lake,  where,  as  the  letter  informs  us,  water  can  be 
sold  for  $10  a  pint,  and  $700  be  refused,  by  a  trader,  for  "one  little  cup  full." — 
North  American. 

*  RETURNED  CALIFORNIANS. — The  St.  Louis  Intelligencer,  noticing  the  return  to  that 
city  of  seventy-five  Californians  by  way  of  New  Orleans,  says  : — 

From  what  we  could  learn,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  a  large  majority  return 
with  very  little  money.  Several  had  a  few  hundred,  or  perhaps  thousands  of  dollars, 
but  three  out  of  five  return  worse  off  than  they  left,  and  many  had  not  enough  to 
defray  their  expenses  home.  From  inquiry  of  the  clerks  of  both  boats,  we  are  in- 
formed that  a  very  small  amount  had  been  deposited  with  them  for  safe  keeping,  and 
it  was  the  general  impression,  although  the  Californians  were  very  quiet  about  iho 
matter  themselves,  that  they  had  not  made  much  out  of  the  adventure,  certainly  not 
enough  to  induce  them  to  try  it  again.  It  is  believed  that  the  whole  amount  brought 
by  the  seventy-five  or  eighty  men  will  not  exceed,  in  gold  dust,  coin  or  valuables, 
$20,000,  and  it  may  fall  much  below  this  sum.  They  are  principally  from  the  north- 
ern part  of  this  State,  Illinois  and  Iowa,  and  expressed  much  anxiety  to  get  back  to 
their  homes,  and  our  word  for  it,  that  not  one  out  of  ten  will  ever  think  of  California 
again,  unless  it  be  with  feelings  closely  allied  with  terror. 
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With  a  production  thus  diminished  in  actual  quantity,  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  prices  rise,  and  that  thus  the  man  who  labours  finds  a 
constantly  increasing  difficulty  in  obtaining  food,  clothing,  fuel,  and  light, 
and  yet  lists  of  prices  like  the  following  are  regarded  as  evidences  of  "  pros- 
perity." They  are  really  evidences  of  a  state  of  things  that  leads  to  those 
combinations  among  workmen  for  the  purpose  of  raising  wages,  which  always 
take  place  when  production  is  diminishing.  Such  combinations  abounded  in 
1836,  and  they  are  now  rapidly  growing  in  number,  and  must  continue  to 
grow  as  capital  and  labour  become  less  productive  of  the  commodities  for 
which  men  desire  to  exchange  labour,  and  as  prices  consequently  rise. 


Prices  of  Leading  Articles  in  the  port  of  New 

York,  July,  1850. 

1846. 

1847.* 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

Price. 

Price. 

Price. 

Price. 

Price. 

Ashes,  Pots,  100  Ibs  

§3.50  

4.87.... 

..      5.00  

5.75.. 

....     5.87 

Coffee,  Brazil,  100  Ibs  

7.75  

6.75.... 

..     6.75  

7.50.. 

....  10.50 

Cotton,  fair,  100  Ibs  

8.75  

12.25.... 

..     6.87  

9.50.. 

....  14.25 

Flour,  State,  bbl  

4.06  

5.12.... 

..     5.18  

5.00.. 

....     5.31 

Wheat,  Ohio,  10  bu  ... 

8.50  

11.00.... 

..  11.00  

11.00.. 

....  11.20 

Hemp,  dew-rotted,  ton  

90.00  

110.00.... 

..125.00  

175.00.. 

....125.00 

Sole  Leather,  Oak,  100  Ibs  

17.00  

22.00.... 

..  22.00  

21.00.. 

....  22.00 

Tar,  bbl  

2.00  

2.50.... 

..     2.50  

1.87.. 

....     1.62 

Oil,  Whale,  100  galls  

32.00.  

33.00.... 

..  33.00  

40.00.. 

....  52.00 

Beef,  Mess,  bbl  

6.75  

13.50.... 

..  13.00  

13.50.. 

....  10.00 

Pork,  Mess,  bbl  

9.56  

14.50.... 

..  11.12  

11.00.. 

....  10.56 

Butter,  Ohio,  100  Ibs  

12.50  

12.00.... 

..  12.00  

10.001. 

....  10.50 

Rice,  100  Ibs  

3.00  

4.87.... 

..     3.25  

3.00.. 

....     3.37 

Whiskey,  100  galls  

20.50  

24.00.... 

..  22.50  

24.25.. 

....  26.00 

Tobacco,  keg,  100  Ibs  

7.00  

7.25.... 

..     6.00  

8.50.. 

....  10.00 

Wool,  Fleece,  100  Ibs  

33.00  

45.00.... 

..  42.00     ... 

38.00.. 

....  45.00 

If  the  reader  will  now  turn  back  to  page  17,  and  compare  the  present 
prices  with  those  of  the  closing  years  of  the  tariff  of  1828,  to  wit,  1832, 
1833,  and  1834,  he  will  find  but  little  difference  between  that  period  and  the 
present.  That  done,  I  would  beg  him  to  remark,  that  at  that  date  our  pro- 
duction was  increasing  with  great  rapidity,  because  our  home  market  loas 
rapidly  growing,  and  prices  were  maintained  because  our  necessity  for  de- 
pending on  foreign  markets  was  diminishing.  Now  our  production  is  daily, 
diminishing,  and  farmers  and  planters  are  compelled  to  look  to  short  crops  as 
the  only  means  of  keeping  up  prices,  because  our  home  market  is  diminish- 
ing with  the  diminished  power  of  producing  cloth  and  iron  to  exchange  for 
food  and  cotton. 

When  production  is  large  and  prices  are  fair,  the  labourer  obtains  good 
wages,  and  is  enabled  to  supply  himself  abundantly  with  food  and  clothing, 
and  ultimately  to  become  the  owner  of  machinery  to  be  used  in  aid  of  his 
labour,  while  the  fanner  finds  his  land  increase  in  value ;  and  then  it  is  that 
all  grow  rich.  That  such  is  the  case,  is  proved  by  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  cotton  and  woollen  cloths,  and  of  iron,  under  the  tariff  of 
1842. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  production  is  small  and  prices  are  temporarily 
high,  the  labourer  obtains  less  wages,  and  finds  a  diminution  in  the  power  to 
purchase  food  or  clothing,  and  his  power  to  accumulate  is  destroyed,  while 
the  farmer  finds  his  lands  diminishing  in  value;  and  thus  it  is  that  all  grow 
p6or.  That  such  is  the  case,  is  proved  by  the  diminution  in  the  consumption 
of  cotton  and  woollen  cloths,  of  fuel  and  of  iron,  under  the  tariff  of  1846. 

With  a  population  two-thirds  greater  than  in  1833-4,  we  export  a  less 

*  The  year  in  -which  Great  Britain  made  so  many  roads,  and  created  a  famine  in 
England,  and  the  potato-rot  created  one  in  Ireland. 
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actual  quantity  of  tobacco  and  rice — little  more  per  head  of  provisions — and  but 
about  sixty  per  cent,  more  of  cotton,  and  the  quantity  falls  from  day  to  day. 
Such  is  the  case  with  almost  every  article  of  domestic  production,  and  of 
every  one  we  produce  far  less  per  head  than  wo  did  four  years  since.  The  new 
crop  of  mess  pork  is  now  selling  in  New  York  at  $14,  and  mess  beef  at  $15, 
being  an  advance  of  from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent,  upon  the  above  prices,  a 
consequence  of  diminished  production.  The  labourer  suffers  in  the  price  of  his 
food,  and  the  ship-owner  suffers  in  the  diminished  demand  for  ships. 

Maine  sent  to  market,  in  1842,  of  LUMBER 111,000,000  feet. 

The  quantity  grew  gradually  until  it  reached,  in  1845, .  .  .    171,000,000 

And  the  average  of  1845  and  1846  was 156,000,000 

For  a  time  it  continued  to  grow,  but  in  1849  it  receded  to  160,000,000 
In  the  present  year  the  amount  shipped  has  been  about  .  .  .   180,000,000 

We  have  had  a  vast  increase  of  population,  and  yet  the  increase  is  trivial. 

If  the  reader  desire  to  understand  the  cause  of  this,  he  will  find  it  in  the 
following  statement  of  the  import  from  Canada : 

Lake  Champlain  received  of  sawed  lumber  from  the  port  of  St.  Johns  : 

Board  Measure. 

In  1847 7,000,000 

In  1848 9,000,000 

In  1849 12,000,000 

In  1850,  to  Oct.10 41,785,741 

And  of  square  timber  : 

Cubic  Feet. 

In  1847 310,000 

In  1848 730,000 

In  1849 1,150,000 

In  1850,  up  toOct.10 2,660,000 

In  1850  the  total  lumber  exports  to  Lake  Champlain  up  to  Oct.  10th,  amount  to  the 
large  sum  of  61,705,941  feet  broad  measure. — Burlington  Courier. 

The  closing  of  the  mines  and  furnaces  and  factories  has  diminished  the 
market  for  lumber,  and  Maine  is  now  being  depopulated  by  the  emigration 
of  her  men  to  Minnesota,  there  to  engage  in  the  preparation  of  new  machines 
for  future  production ,  while,  in  the  mean  time,  we  have  to  bring  the  food  of 
Canada  to  feed  the  men  engaged  in  making  roads  by  which  they  may  come  to 
market,  and  the  lumber  of  Canada  to  make  the  sills  for  those  roads,  and 
build  the  houses  of  the  workmen  employed  in  laying  them. 

In  1846  the  quantity  of  SALT  reaching  tide  water,  Buffalo,  and  Oswego, 
amounted  to 2,788,489  bushels. 

By  1849  it  had  reached. 3,661,926 

In  1850  there  has  been  a  diminution  of  production  to  the  extent,  as  is 
stated,  of  a  million  of  bushels,  bringing  the  quantity  down  to,  or  probably 
below,  the  point  at  which  it  stood  in  1846. 

Every  thing  with  which  to  pay  for  cloth  or  iron,  is  scarce,  and  hence  the 
"glut"  of  cloth  and  iron.  The  productive  power  of  the  nation  diminishes 
daily,  and  we  are  held  to  be  highly  "  prosperous"  because  prices  rise,  and 
the  less  the  power  to  produce  commodities  to  be  transported,  the  greater  is  the 
excitement  in  relation  to  constructing  new  roads  by  which  this  diminished  pro- 
duct may  be  carried  to  market,  and  new  lines  of  steamers  by  which  the  short 
and  steadily  diminishing  crops  of  food,  cotton,  and  tobacco  may  reach  the 
great  market  of  Europe.  The  more  roads  we  build,  the  fewer  commodities 
we  produce ;  and  the  smaller  our  power  of  consumption,  and  our  power  to 
maintain  trade,  the  greater  is  held  to  be  the  necessity  for  new  machinery  of 
trade.  The  road  by  Tehuantepec,  as  we  are  told,  grows  in  favour  from  day 
to  day.  Again,  we  learn  that  the  Nicaragua  Canal  is  the  favourite;  while, 
at  the  next  instant,  we  have  the  claims  of  Mr.  Whitney's  great  road  pressed 
upon  us  for  consideration.  Mobile  must  have  its  road  to  the  Lakes,  one  sec- 
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tion  of  which  is  to  be  six  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length.*     Charleston  Seeks 
a  road  to  Memphis,  and  St.  Louis  is  determined  on  one  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

Canada  knocks  at  our  door  for  permission  to  introduce  her  food  and  her 
wool  duty  free,  that  she  may  be  enabled  to  go  abroad  to  purchase  cloth  to 
clothe  the  men  who  grade  her  roads,  and  iron  with  which  to  lay  them.  Emi- 
gration to  that  country  diminishes  daily.  It  is  less  this  year,  by  twenty  per 
cent.,  than  it  was  the  last.  Her  lands  are  diminishing  in  value,  for  she  has 
no  domestic  market,  and  she  finds  herself  compelled  to  look  to  us  for  an  out- 
let for  her  products.  She  sees  that  the  greatest  market  of  the  world  for  food, 
is  ours;  and  yet,  but  recently,  we  were  told  that  we  had  four  hundred  millions 
of  bushels  for  which  we  needed  a  market !  Canada  pays  twenty  per  cent,  duty, 
and  competes  with  our  farmers  now.  Admit  her  products  duty  free,  and  she 
will  then  speedily  double  and  treble  her  quantity,")"  for  her  land  will  then  acquire 
value  as  ours  loses  it,  and  we  shall  then  be  contributing  largely  towards  the 
making  of  her  roads.  That  will  be  one  more  and  a  great  step  on  the  road  to 
ruin  we  are  now  so  rapidly  travelling.^  We  shall  then  have  a  system  of  ma- 
chine-mdkiny  such  as  the  world  never  before  witnessed.  With  Canada  and  her 

*  Some  of  the  leading  railroad  men  and  capitalists  of  this  city,  in  connexion  with 
others  of  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  will  apply  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Illinois,  at  its  next  session  in  January,  for  a  charter,  under  the  name  of  the 
"Great  North  Western  Railroad  Company,"  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  the  pro- 
posed Railroad  from  Cairo,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  river,  to  the  southern  terminus 
of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  with  branches  extending  to  Galena  and  Ihi- 
buque,  and  to  Chicago,  embracing  in  all  upwards  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in 
length.  In  aid  of  this  road  it  will  be  recollected  that  Congress,  at  its  last  session, 
granted  some  two  and  a  half  millions  acres  of  land  lying  on  its  route.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  proposed  charter  are  stated  to  be  very  favourable  for  the  State,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  it  offers  inducements  which  insure  the  requisite  amount  of  capital 
to  complete  the  road  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and  without  the  necessity  of  dis- 
posing of  an  acre  of  the  donated  land,  until  after  the  road  is  open  for  use  its  whole 
length.-— Public  Ledger. 

|  The  quantity  of  wheat  for  which  Canada  needs  a  market  this  year,  is  estimated 
at  eleven  millions  of  bushels. 

J  "  Spite  the  twenty  per  cent,  duty,  it  is  highly  probable  that,  owing  to  the  completion  of  the 
Ogdensburg  and  Lake  Champlain  Railroad,  an  increasing  quantity  of  Canadian  produce 
will  be  consumed  in  the  manufacturing  towns  of  the  New  England  States.  It  invariably 
happens  that  the  stocks  of  breadstuffs  in  the  importing  States  are  pretty  thoroughly 
exhausted  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  navigation  each  year.  At  such  times  Cana- 
dian flour  will  be  more  readily  accessible  by  the  Ogdensburg  railroad  than  the  pro- 
duce of  the  West.  The  reciprocity  question  acquires  additional  importance  from  these  cir- 
cumstances, pointing,  as  they  do,  to  the  probability  that  the  New  England  States  will  be- 
come our  best  market,  the  consumers  of  the  bulk  of  our  surplus  produce.  The  causes 
that  have  hitherto  retarded  the  transport  of  western  produce  to  the  seaboard  during 
the  winter,  will  be  partially  overcome  by  the  completion  of  the  Erie  railroad,  west 
of  Buffalo,  on  the  south  side  of  Lake  Erie.  With  the  completion  of  that  section,  a  line 
of  railroad  will  extend  from  the  wheat  giving  States  of  the  West  to  New  York.  When 
brought  to  the  latter  place,  the  produce  will  still  have  to  be  conveyed  to  the  East- 
ern States  for  consumption.  The  proximity  of  the  wheat-giving  districts  of  Canada  to 
the  Eastern  States  will  enable  us  to  supply  their  market  more  readily  than  it  will  be  in  the 
power  of  Western  growers  to  do.  The  United  States,  considered  as  a  unit,  are  exporters 
of  agricultural  produce.  The  Union  is,  however,  divided,  commercially,  into  two 
sections^the  agricultural,  grain-exporting  States  of  the  West,  and  the  manufactur- 
ing, grain-importing  New  England  States.  Canada  is  a  competitor,  but  not  on  equal 
terms,  for  supplying  the  wants  of  the  importing  States. 

"  The  difficulty  is  to  overstride  the  barrier  of  twenty  per  cent.  duty.  Whether  this  be 
overcome  or  not,  to  any  great  extent,  Boston  will  probably  become  the  shipping  port 
for  most  of  our  produce.  The  reciprocity  question  has  acquired  a  ten-fold  impor- 
tance from  the  facilities  which  the  Ogdensburg  railroad  offers  for  conveying  our  pro- 
duce to  the  markets  of  New  England.  Congress  has  adjourned,  leaving  the  question 
where  it  has  been  for  years.  We  must  wait  patiently  to  SEE  WHAT  THE  NEXT  SESSION 
WILL  BRING  FORTH," — Canada  Paper. 
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roads  on  the  north,  Nova  Scotia  and  her  roads  on  the  north-cast,  Nicaragua 
and  Mexico  on  the  south,  California,  Utah,  and  New  Mexico  and  their  roads 
on  the  south-west,  and  the  almost  innumerable  roads,  rivers, and  harbours  of 
the  centre,  with  a  daily  dhuinishhnj  power  to  produce  the  lumber  with  which 
to  build  their  houses  and  lay  the  roads — the  food  with  which  to  feed  the  men 
who  make  the  roads  and  clear  the  farms — or  the  cloth  with  which  to  clothe 
them — and  a  daily  increasing  necessity  for  purchasing  food,  clothing,  lumber, 
and  iron,  with  corresponding  dinmnition  in  the  power  to  pay  for  them,  we 
shall  then  be  more  fairly  started  in  the  career  which  leads  to  ruin  than  we 
were  in  1836,  and  probably  about  equally  so  with  England  in  1846.* 

Diminished  demand  for  labour  has  greatly  diminished  wages.  Of  the  tens 
of  thousands  who  have  been  dismissed  from  the  now  abandoned  miuefe,  and 
furnaces,  and  mills,  a  large  portion  now  earn  nothing  whatever  with  which 
even  to  purchase  food,  and  yet  provisions  have  risen  in  price  because  of  di- 
minished production,  and  cotton  and  tobacco  have  risen  in  price  from  the  self- 
Fame  and  only  cause,  for  the  power  of  purchase  diminishes  from  day  to  day. 
The  necessary  consequence  of  the  diminished  reward  of  labour  is,  that  im- 
migration has  become  stationary,  and  must  diminish  as  the  necessaries  of  life 
rise  in  price  with  the  increase  of  machine-making  and  diminution  of  produc- 
tion. From  1843  to  1847  it  grew  steadily,  commencing  with  75,000  and 
ending  with  239,742.  Since  then,  the  following  has  been  the  movement : 

1848 229,492 

1849 299,610 

1850  .         .        .  269,718 

Every  arrival  brings  with  it  the  advice  that  "  passengers  are  comparatively 
scarce  and  considerably  lower,"  and  thus,  as  our  power  to  produce  commodities 
for  export  diminishes,  there  is  a  diminution,  and  that  necessarily,  of  the  in- 
ducement to  foreigners  to  come  and  live  among  us,  and  make  a  market  for 
our  products. 

In  the  four  years  of  the  tariff  of  1846,  immigration  trebled,  and  we  not 
only  fed  and  clothed  this  large  increase,  but  our  power  to  supply  food  and 
cotton  to  the  world  increased  with  unexampled  rapidity,  and  the  power  of 
the  labourer,  the  mechanic,  the  farmer,  and  the  planter,  to  command  cloth 
and  iron  increased  with  such  rapidity  that  the  consumption  of  cotton,  per 
head,  doubled,  and  that  of  iron  trebled,  in  that  brief  period. 

From  that  time  to  the  present,  the  power  to  obtain  food,  and  cloth,  and 
iron,  in  return  for  labour,  has  greatly  diminished,  as  is  obvious  from  the  fact 
that  the  price  of  food  has  greatly  risen,  because  of  diminished  production,  and 
the  consumption  of  cotton,  of  wool,  and  of  iron,  has  actually  diminished 
in  quantity,  nothwithstanding  the  vast  increase  of  population.  Immigra- 
tion has  become  stationary,  not  because  of  a  diminished  desire  to  fly  from 
Europe,  but  because  the  demand  for  labour  has  diminished,  as  mines  and 
furnaces  and  mills  have  been  closed,  and  as  capital  has  ceased  to  be  in  de- 
mand for  the  opening  of  new  mines  and  the  building  of  new  furnaces  and 
mills.  The  tariff  of  1846  was  to  dimmish  taxation  and  raise  the  price  of 
labour.  Had  it  done  so,  the  ratio  of  the  growth  of  immigration  would  have 

*  As  this  page  is  going  to  the  printer,  I  meet  with  the  following  passage,  to  which  I 
beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader : — 

"The  beginning  of  the  year  1836  was  characterized  by  every  symptom  of  pros- 
perity, and  its  usual  accompaniments,  great  speculation!" — History  of  English  Panics, 
in  Merchant's  Magazine. 

Had  any  one  in  1836,  or  in  1846,  predicted  the  ruin  that  was  to  come  on  England, 
he  would  have  been  laughed  at,  as  I  may  be  by  many  of  my  readers.  To  such,  I  have 
only  to  say  that,  if  they  will  re-read  these  pages  a  few  years  hence,  they  will  under- 
stand them  better. 
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increased  from  year  to  year.  From  1844  to  1845,  the  growth  was  about 
thirty-five  per  cent.  In  the  next  year  it  was  forty-five,  and  in  the  following 
one  it  was  seventy.  Why  has  not  this  ratio  been  maintained?  Why  has  it 
not  even  increased.  The  answer  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
productiveness  of  labour  has  diminished,  and  that  it  is  in  a  steady  course  of 
diminution.  To  those  who  would  desire  to  seek  in  any  other  cause  a  reason 
for  the  change,  I  have  to  say  that  the  reasons  for  emigration  from  Europe 
have  greatly  increased  within  the  last  three  years,*  and  that,  if  we  had  not  de- 
stroyed among  ourselves  the  reasons  for  immigration,  the  number  of  persons 
arriving  here  this  year  would  be  little  short  of  a  million,  making  a  market 
for  a  greater  quantity  of  agricultural  produce  than  we  shall  this  year  export 
to  all  the  world. 

The  power  to  import  commodities  from  abroad  depends  upon  the  power  to 
produce  commodities  to  give  in  exchange  for  them,  or  upon  the  credit  of  the 
nation  that  desires  to  obtain  them  without  immediate  payment.  Under  the 
tariff  of  1828,  our  power  to  purchase,  and  pay,  grew  with  great  rapidity,  and 
we  made  great  credit  abroad.  Under  the  compromise  act  our  power  to  pay 
diminished  with  great  rapidity,  and  we  used  our  credit  until  we  became  bank- 
rupt. Under  the  tariff  of  1842,  our  power  to  purchase,  and  pay,  increased 
with  immense  rapidity,  because  our  productive  power  increased.  We  then 
redeemed  our  credit,  for  we  not  only  paid  up  all  the  back  interest,  but  paid 
off  much  of  the  debt  that  had  accumulated.  Our  power  of  production  is 
now  diminishing  rapidly,  and  we  are  now  again  using  our  credit,  as  we  did  in 
1836,  and  speedily  to  arrive  at  the  same  result.  In  the  last  three  years  the 
foreign  debt  of  the  country  has  grown  from  about  two  hundred  to  nearly  three 
hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  annual  interest  from  twelve  to  nearly 
eighteen  millions  of  dollars,  requiring  for  its  payment,  probably,  almost  all  the 
food  we  shall  export  this  year. 

The  following  table  will  enable  the  reader  to  compare  the  growth  of  our 
power  to  consume  foreign  products  under  the  tariff  of  1842,  when  we  not 
only  paid  fov  all  we  imported,  but  paid  off  many  millions  of  back  interest, 
and  of  debt,  with  the  growth  of  that  power  under  the  tariff  of  1846,  when 
we  go  in  debt,  at  a  rate  increasing  with  every  hour,  until  it  has  at  length 
reached  the  appalling  amount  of  almost  a  million  of  dollars  per  week. 

Salt.  Sugar.  Coffee.  Tea.  Pig  Copper.         Coal. 

Bushels.  Pounds.  Pounds.  Pounds.  *  Value.  Tons. 

1841-2    ) 

1842-3     V  5,800,000... 115,000,000... 107,000,000... 13,000,000... $595,000... 98,000 

average,  j 

1845-6    ) 

1846-7    V  8,100,000. .  .166,000,000. .  .138,000,000. .  .15,500,000..  1,375,000. 152,000 

average,  J 

1847-8 8,969,000. . .244,000,000. .  .145,000,000. .  .21,000,000. . .  702,000..196,000 

1848-9  . .  ..11,622,000. .  .242,000,000. .  .15 1,000,000. .  .13,000,000. . .  988,000..200,000 
1849-50...  11,224,185...  204,000,000...  130,000,000...  25,000,000f  1,167,000..180,000 


*  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  course  of  things  in  Ireland : — 

"  EVICTIONS. — During  the  last  two  years  and  a  half,  the  houses  of  1951  families  have 
been  levelled  in  Kilrush,  Ireland,  and  408  other  families  have  been  unhoused." 

In  Germany  and  in  England  the  reasons  for  emigration  increase  hourly,  and  yet, 
as  we  are  here  told,  large  numbers  of  emigrants  are  returning  to  Ireland  because 
of  inability  to  get  employment. 

"EMIGRATION  TURNING  BACK. — The  Kilkenny  (Ireland)  Moderator,  of  October  2d, 
states  that  a  considerable  number  of  persons,  who  recently  emigrated  to  America,  re- 
turned home  last  week,  being  disappointed  in  their  expectations  of  earning  a  liveli- 
hood in  the  New  World." 

f  The  value  of  Teas  imported  in  1845  and  1846,  was $10,752,000 

whereas,  that  of  the  importations  of  the  two  last  years  has  been  only....  8,659,000 
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Iron.  Cottons.  Woollens.  Flaxen  Goods.        Silks  and  other 

Tous.  Value.  Value.  Value.        French  Merchandise. 

1841-2    ) 

1842-3     L 81,050. .  .$7,184,000 $6,300,000 $2,900,000 $14,500,000 

average,  j 

1845-6    ) 

1846-7    V 89,300... 14,780,000 10,300,000 5,063,000 23,250,000 

average,  ) 

1847-8 175,000... 18,412,000 15,230,000 6,600,000 28,000,000 

1848-9 312,000... 15,180,000 13,704,000 5,700,000 23,233,000 

1849-50 352, 000... 19,895,000 15,965,000 8,P95,000 27,000,000 

We  have  thus,  for  the  last  year,  a  little  more  salt,  sugar,  and  coal,  and  some 
tea  to  take  the  place  of  the  coffee  that  is  short — a  small  increase  of  silks 
and  other  French  merchandise,  and  about  one-tenth  as  much  additional  cottons, 
woollens,  and  flaxen  goods,  as  could  be  spun  and  woven  by  the  operatives  who 
are  now  unemployed,  and  one-half  as  much  additional  iron  as  could  be  made 
in  the  now  abandoned  furnaces  by  the  now  unemployed  workmen — and  withal, 
we  have  gone  fifty  millions  in  debt. 

It  is  impossible  to  examine  this  table  without  being  struck  with  the  utter 
insignificance  of  any  possible  augmentation  of  the  foreign  trade,  compared 
with  that  which,  under  a  system  which  looks  to  the  establishment  of  free- 
trade  by  means  of  breaking  down  the  British  monopoly  of  machinery,  takes 
place  in  the  domestic  market.  Under  the  tariff  of  1842,  the  production  of 
iron  grew  from  200,000  to  800,000  tons,  with  a  demand  increasing  more 
rapidly  from  year  to  year.  We  have  now  reduced  the  domestic  production  to 
less  than  500,000  tons,  and  our  increased  import  amounts  to  270,000 
tons,  and  unpaid  for.  Under  the  tariff  of  1842,  the  domestic  consumption 
of  cotton  grew  from  267,000  bales  to  600,000.  Under  that  of  1846,  we  have 
reduced  it  so  far  that  that  of  the  present  crop  cannot  exceed,  and  may  not 
equal  500,000,  and  our  increased  net  import,  that  is  to  say,  the  excess  of 
import,  deducting  the  excess  of  export,  does  not  exceed  ten  thousand  bales — 
and  for  this  we  have  not  paid.  Under  the  tariff  of  1842,  the  import  of 
cottons  doubled,  while  with  a  greater  increase  of  population,  and  all  the  vast 
increase  of  debt,  it  has  exceeded  that  of  1846  by  less  than  fifty  per  cent. 
Under  the  tariff  of  1842,  the  domestic  consumption  of  wool  doubled,  while 
under  that  of  1846  it  has  largely  diminished,  and  yet  the  import  of  woollens, 
which  increased  sixty  per  cent,  under  the  former,  has  grown  only  fifty  per  cent, 
under  the  latter,  and  for  that  we  have  yet  to  pay.  Under  the  tariff  of  1842, 
the  import  of  flaxen  goods  almost  doubled.  Under  that  of  1846,  it  has  grown 
only  sixty  per  cent.  That  of  pig-copper  more  than  doubled  under  the  one, 
while  it  has  largely  diminished  under  the  other.  Silks  and  wines  grew  more 
than  fifty  per  cent,  under  the  one,  and  were  paid  for.  Under  the  other  they 
have  grown  fifteen  per  cent.,  and  are  not  paid  for.  Coal  grew  under  the  one 
from  one  million  to  three,  and  imports  grew  more  than  fifty  per  cent.  Under 
the  other,  production  has  remained  stationary,  while  imports  have  grown  but 
28,000  tons.  The  power  of  consumption  diminishes  with  the  diminution  of 
the  power  of  production. 

The  great  object  of  what  is  called  "  free-trade,"  is  to  increase  our  trade  with 
Europe,  by  sending  there  our  raw  materials,  instead  of  working  them  up  at 
home,  to  be  sent,  in  the  forms  fitting  them  for  use,  to  the  producers  of  tea, 
coffee,  salt,  copper,  and  other  raw  products,  and  yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  with  the  utter  insignificance  of  the  commodities  received  in  exchange. 
The  whole  energies  of  the  country  are  directed  to  this  foreign  trade.  A  large 
portion  of  its  territory  and  of  its  population  is  employed  in  producing  cotton, 
rice,  tobacco,  flour,  pork,  cheese,  &c.  &c.  for  Europe,  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  this  trade  we  build  immense  cities,  and  fleets  of  ships  and  steamers,  and 
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support  expensive  embassies,  with  most  of  which  we  could  better  dispense, 
and  what  does  it  amount  to?  All  the  iron  we  receive  from  them  does  not 
amount  to  fifty  cents  per  head.  All  the  wool  scarcely  exceeds  half  a  pound 
per  head.  The  flaxen  goods  would  scarcely  give  to  each  person  a  shirt,  and 
the  silks  would  do  little  more  than  give  to  each  a  handkerchief.  Of  all 
the  cotton  we  send  abroad  the  quantity  returned  is  trivial.  Of  the  products 
of  the  earth  we  receive  from  Europe  scarcely  any  thing,  and  what  we  do 
receive  from  thence  consists  mainly  of  the  services  of  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren employed  in  spinning  and  weaving  cotton,  wool,  flax,  and  silk,  under 
hard  task-masters — middlemen,  who  live  at  the  cost  of  the  producer  and  con- 
sumer— and  thus  it  is  that  we  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  a  system 
that  is  destroying  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  those  of  all  her  colonies. 
It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  there  exists  no  record  of  any  independent 
nation  submitting  to  be  compelled  to  aid  in  maintaining  a  system  at  once  so 
ruinous  to  themselves,  and  so  immoral,  for  we  are  fairly  chargeable  with 
furnishing  the  means  by  aid  of  which  that  country  is  enabled  to  tyrannize 
over  Ireland,  India,  China,  and  the  other  nations  of  the  earth.  Without  our 
aid  she  would  be  powerless  for  the  maintenance  of  a  system  that  can  be  de- 
signated by  no  other  term  than  that  of  "  satanic,"  and  yet  it  is  in  the  name 
of  "democracy"  that  we  are  invited  to  aid  in  the  continuance  of  a  course 
of  oppression  unequalled  now,  or  at  any  other  period  of  the  world. 

It  is  clear  that  we  produce  less  to  send  abroad.  We  have  less  cotton  for 
export,  because  we  produce  much  less  in  quantity  than  we  did  four  years 
since.  We  have  less  tobacco  to  export,  and  less  rice,  and  the  prospect  is,  that 
when  we  shall  have  gotten  fairly  started  in  our  career  of  r.oad-making  we 
shall  have  no  food  whatever  to  spare,  but,  on  the  contrary,  shall  have  to  increase 
our  imports  from  Canada.  Our  export  trade  diminishes  and  freights  are  low. 

Our  import  of  men  is  now  diminishing,  and  each  successive  arrival  brings 
intelligence  of  the  increased  difficulty  of  filling  ships,  at  lower  rates,  and  this 
difficulty  must  continue  to  increase,  as  the  price  of  food  shall  rise  with  dimi- 
nished production,  attended,  of  course,  as  it  has  been  and  must  continue  to 
be,  with  an  actual  diminution  of  money  wages.  We  obtain  less  oil.  We  have 
less  freight  outward,  and  less  freight  inward,  and  the  earnings  of  our  shipping 
employed  in  the  foreign  trade  have  largely  diminished,*  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  which  is  a  diminution  of  ship  building. 

In  the  year  ending  June,  1843,  we  built 64,000  tons. 

In  that  ending  June,  1847,  it  reached 243,000 

In  the  year  1847-8,  it  was 318,000 

For  1849-50  it  has  fallen  to 272,000 

We  see  here  the  quantity  trebling  under  a  system  that  was  to  destroy 
foreign  commerce,  and  stationary  under  one  that  was  intended  to  foster  it  at 
the  expense  of  domestic  production,  upon  which  commerce  must  be  built. 
How  far  this  is  the  case,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  most  instructive 
facts  in  relation  to  the  building  of  vessels  for  the  canal  and  coasting  trades : 

Brigs.  Schooners.  Canal  Boats.  Steamers. 

Built  in  1842-8 84 118 173 79 

1845-0 164 576 355 225 

1849-50 117 547 290 159 

*  A  barrel  of  flour  is  carried  to  Liverpool  for  a  shilling,  24  cents,  and  three  pounds 
of  cotton  go  for  a  cent.  An  eminent  merchant  recently  told  me  that  he  would  not 
accept  a  packet-ship  on  condition  of  running  her  in  the  New  Orleans  or  Liverpool 
trade.  The  ships  now  being  built  are  remarkable  for  speed,  and  they  make  good 
freights,  while  the  common  run  of  ships  are  far  more  likely  to  ruin  their  owners  than, 
to  enrich  them. 
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With  a  vast  increase  of  population  the  internal  trade  diminishes  under  a 
system  that  looks  to  building  up  a  large  foreign  commerce  upon  the  ruins  of 
a  domestic  one.  The  system  of  1846  looks  to  the  erection  of  an  inverted 
pyramid.  That  of  1842  looked  to  the  erection  of  a  true,  ]»/ rum  !<l,  giving  us 
a  large  external  commerce  based  upon  an  immense  internal  one. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  ships,  while  the  <-;m;tl 
boats  and  steamers,  which  bring  food  for  foreign  trade,  have  diminished. 
That,  however,  is  not  all.  The  quantity  of  shipping  absorbed  by  the  gold 
discovery  in  California,  unthought  of  at  the  time  that  the  tariff  of  1846  was 
passed,  is. greater  than  the  whole  amount  built  in  the  last  two  years,  so  that, 
notwithstanding  our  vast  increase  of  population,  the  quantify  employed  in  our 
foreign  trade  is  greatly  less  than  it  was  in  1846.  The  total  tonnage,  do- 
mestic and  foreign,  cleared  in  the  last  year,  excluding  California,  shows  a 
diminution,  as  compared  with  the  previous  one,  of  no  less  than  248,000  tons, 
with  a  diminution  of  crews  to  the  extent  of  9183  men  and  boys;  and,  while 
the  American  tonnage  has  largely  decreased,  the  foreign  has  largely  increased.. 
Nevertheless,  at  this  moment,  when  we  have  less  to  export,  and  fewer  men 
to  import,  Congress  is  besieged  by  applicants  for  aid  to  new  lines  of  steam- 
ships for  every  part  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  immense  ships  are  to  be  built 
for  carrying  negroes  to  Africa  and  bringing  men  from  Ireland  and  Germany, 
when,  from  the  diminished  production  of  food  and  clothing,  all  the  induce- 
ments for  coming  to  this  country  are  rapidly  passing  away.  It  is  a  delusion 
never  exceeded,  except  perhaps  in  England  in  1846,  and  the  results  here 
must  be  the  same  as  those  which  have  been  witnessed  there — utter  ruin. 
Nevertheless,  every  new  steam-ship  and  every  new  road,  either  made  or  pro- 
jected, is  chronicled,  and  will  continue  to  be  chronicled,  as  an  evidence  of 
lt  prosperity,"  although  the  quantity  of  things  to  be  carried  in  ships,  and  on 
roads,  is  rapidly  diminishing,  and  will  continue  to  diminish  as  we  abandon 
old  machines,  now  productive,  to  create  new  ones  for  future  production. 

It  has  been  seen  that  under  the  existing  commercial  system, — which  not 
only  prevents  any  increase  in  the  amount  of  population  employed  in  the  work 
of  producing  coal,  iron,  or  cloth,  but  is  rapidly  closing  all  the  mines,  and 
mills,  and  furnaces  of  the  country,  and  driving  population  to  the  West,  there 
to  enter  into  competition  with  the  farmers  and  planters  of  the  older  States,— 
the  quantity  of  commodities  arriving  at  New  Orleans,  or  passing  on  the  New 
York  canals,  is  rapidly  decreasing.  The  necessary  consequence  of  this,  is  a 
diminution  in  the  demand  for  steamboats,  and  thus  is  the  demand  for  labour 
diminishing  in  every  department  of  employment,  except  in  that  of  creating 
new  farms  to  become  at  some  future  time  productive  of  commodities,  and  new 
roads  on  which  to  carry  those  products,  when  there  shall  be  any  to  send.  The 
building  of  steamboats  at  Cincinnati,  in  1845-6,  amounted  to . .  5,657  tons. 

In  the  following  year  it  reached. '.  .  .   8,268 

And  in  1847-8 : 10,232 

Since  then  it  has  rapidly  retrograded.     In  1847-8  it  was.  .  .    7,281 

And  in  1849-50  only 4,561 

being  lower  than  it  was  five  years  since,  under  a  system  that  was  then  de- 
nounced as  anti-commercial. 

Of  one  thing,  and  one  alone,  we  produce  more  than  we  did  in  1846,  and 
that  is  GOLD.  Of,  that  we  obtain,  and  may  for  some  years  continue  to  obtain 
as  much  as  would  purchase  the  coal  and  iron  that  could  be  obtained  from  our 
now  abandoned  mines,  and  furnaces,  and  rolling  mills — but  where  else  we 
are  to  look  for  compensation  for  our  diminished  production  of  cotton  and  of 
wool,  of  cotton  and  woollen  cloth,  of  tobacco  and  of  rice,  and  for  an  export  of 
food  diminished  below  the  point  at  which  it  stood  on  the  day  on  which  was 
passed  the  tariff  of  1846,  notwithstanding  an  augmentation  of  agricultural 
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population  amounting  to  almost,  if  not  quite,  four  millions,  I  am  unable  to 
see.  It  is  not  in  our  foreign  trade,  for  we  have  less  to  sell.  It  is  not  in  our  ship- 
ping, for  we  have  less  to  transport.  It  is  not  in  our  roads,  for  their  actual 
value,  free  from  foreign  debt,  is  little  more  than  it  was  four  years  since.  So 
far  as  it  may  be  derived  from  an  addition  of  almost  a  hundred  millions  to  our 
foreign  debt,  and  almost  six  millions  to  the  yearly  demand  for  interest,  we 
have  them,  and  to  them  alone  must  we  look  for  compensation  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  happiness  and  the  hopes  of  almost  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
families,  deprived  of  employment,  and  almost  of  bread,  by  the  tariff  of  1846. 

From  1830  to  1834,  the  value  of  imports,  paid  for  by  our  exports  and 
by  the  earnings  of  shipping,  increased  gradually  and  steadily,  until,  from 
$4.32  per  head,  it  grew  to  more  than  $7,  making  an  increase  of  per  cent.  60 

At  the  close  of  the  compromise  period,  with  a  horizontal  tariff  of  20 
per  cent.,  the  country  had  become  so  impoverished  that,  while  paying 
little  interest  on  its  debt,  the  power  to  import  was  only  $4.48  per  head, 
showing  a  decrease  of  nearly  per  cent.  40 

From  that  period  to  1847,  it  rose  gradually,  until,  notwithstanding 
the  heavy  demands  for  back  interest,  and  the  redemption  of  a  consider- 
able amount  of  debt,  it  reached  $7,  making,  with  the  interest  about 
$7.60,  or  an  increase  of  per  cent.  60 

In  1848  the  amount  paid  for  was  under  six  dollars  per  head,  and  in 
1849,  little  over  five  dollars  per  head. 

For  the  last  year,  the  total  imports,  including  specie,  were. .   $187,217,754 

The  foreign  exports,  including  specie,  were 14,951,808 

$172,265,946 

If  we  now  deduct  from  this  the  debt  created,  because  of  the 
diminishing  power  to  send  abroad  commodities  in  payment 
for  those  we  require,  say  only 47,265,946 

we  have,  as  the  total  amount  paid  for  by  our  exports  and 

our  shipping $125,000,000 

The  population  is  estimated  at  twenty-four  millions,  at  which  rate  the  im- 
ports would  be  about  $5.12  per  head;  but  taking  it  at  twenty-three  millions, 
it  would  be  about  $5.40,  being  about  twenty-three  per  cent,  less  than  it  was 
four  years  since.  It  must  now  be  recollected  that  it  is  always  assumed  that 
protection  diminishes  the  power  to  consume  foreign  commodities,  and  that  the 
object  of  the  change  of  1846  was  that  of  increasing  the  power  to  consume 
them.  The  facts,  however,  show  that  the  power  of  consumption  grew  rapidly 
under  the  protective  tariff  of  1828,  diminished  under  the  compromise  until  it 
reached  its  lowest  point  at  the  close  of  the  free-trade  period,  increased  rapidly 
under  the  tariff  of  1842,  and  is  now  steadily  and  rapidly  diminishing  under  that 
of  1846.  Here  is  a  constant  fact  that  must  be  accounted  for  by  those  who 
seek  to  attain  freedom  of  trade  by  any  other  means  than  those  of  adequate 
and  complete  protection. 

The  reason  of  this  is  simple.  When  men  produce  largely  of  food,  they 
can  consume  largely  of  cloth.  When  they  produce  largely  of  coal  and  iron, 
they  can  buy  largely  of  coffee,  sugar,  and  silks.  Under  the  protective  system 
the  productive  power  of  labour  and  capital  increases,  while  under  that 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  "free-trade,"  it  diminishes.  Adam 
Smith  taught  that  the  nearer  the  men  who  made  exchanges,  the  more  they 
would  have  to  exchange;  arid  the  greater  the  tendency  to  consume  on  the 
land  the  products  of  the  land,  the  richer  would  grow  the  farmer  and  his 
land.  His  successors  of  the  modern  English  politico-economical  school  teach 
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the  reverse,  and  the  result  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  of  the  steadily  diminish- 
ing productive  power  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies. 

Under  the  protective  tariff  of  1828,  the  REVENUE  FROM  IMPORTS  increased 
with  such  rapidity  that  it  was  found  necessary  to. establish  free  trade  in  coffee, 
tea,  and  many  other  commodities.  Under  the  Compromise  tariff  it  rose  at 
first,  while  we  had  credit  abroad,  but  afterwards  fell  so  rapidly  that  the  nation 
was  compelled  to  beg  for  loans.  Under  the  tariff  of  1842  it  rose  to  a  higher 
point  than  had  ever  before  been  reached,  and  we  not  only  paid  for  our  im- 
ports, but  paid  off  a  large  amount  of  back  debt  and  interest,  besides  paying 
current  interest  to  the  extent  of  almost  twelve  millions  yearly.  The  net 
receipts  of  the  current  year  are  estimated  at  $43,500,000,  and  if  they  should 
amount  to  that  sum,  they  will  involve  the  creation  of  a  foreign  debt  of  not 
less  than  sixty  millions  of  dollars,  the  duties  on  which  would  be  at  least  fif- 
teen millions,  thus  reducing  the  real  revenue  derived  from  sales  of  our  pro- 
ducts and  from  earnings  of  our  shipping,  to  about  the  point  at  which  it  stood 
in  1844-5,  six  years  since,  during  which  the  population  must  have  increased 
nearly  one  fourth.  Excess  of  revenue,  derived  from  foreign  loans,  under  the 
compromise,  led  to  almost  bankruptcy  of  the  National  Treasury,  and  such 
must  again  be  the  result,  so  soon  as  the  power  to  contract  further  debt  shall 
have  ceased. 

With  the  loss  of  revenue,  the  necessity  for  revenue  will  not  diminish.  The 
system  of  1846  looks  abroad.  It  seeks  the  dispersion  of  our  people  from 
Nicaragua  to  the  remotest  parts  of  Canada.  It  looks  to  seizing  on  the  com- 
merce of  Japan.  It  needs  armies,  and  fleets,  and  expensive  and  useless  em- 
bassies. It  involves  us  in  discussions  about  foreign  territory.  It  is  warlike 
in  all  its  aspects.  That  of  1842  looked  to  home,  and  was  peaceful  in  its 
character.  The  latter  looked  to  cheap  government,  while  the  former  looks  to 
an  imitation  of  the  wasteful  and  ruinous  system  of  Europe.  That  such  is 
the  fact,  may  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  the  following  comparison  of  the 
PUBLIC  EXPENDITURE  under  the  system  which  seeks  free  trade  by  aid  of  a 
protective  system  that  shall  destroy  the  monopoly  system  of  England,  and 
that  under  a  system  which  looks  to  driving  our  whole  population  into  agri- 
culture, that  they  may  be  compelled  to  look  abroad  for  a  market  for  their 
products,  the  prices  of  which  are  to  be  fixed  in  England  j  and  to  look  abroad 
for  a  market  in  which  to  buy  their  iron  and  cloth,  the  prices  of  which  are 
also  to  be  fixed  in  England,  who  is  thus  to  be  maintained  in  the  enjoyment 
of  her  monopoly,  by  means  of  which  she  has  already  ruined  every  country 
dependent  upon  her. 

American  Free  Trade  System.  English  Monopoly  System. 

Per  Annum.  Per  Annum. 

1829  to  1834 16,800,000  1834  to  1841 31,700,000 

18-13  to  1845 20,700,000  1846  to  1849 44,500,000 

1850-51 51,500,000 

It  would  seem  to  be  incumbent  upon  those  who  talk  of  "  free  trade"  and 
direct  taxation,  to  explain  why  it  is  that  every  effort  on  our  part  at  imitating 
the  British  system  of  policy,  and  every  effort  we  make  at  crushing  our  pro- 
ducers of  coal,  cloth  and  iron,  is  attended  with  an  increase  of  expenditure, 
and  increase  of  government  patronage,  whereas  every  effort  made  towards  the 
annihilation  of  the  British  monopoly  system  and  the  establishment  of  an 
American  policy,  is  attended  with  a  diminution  of  expenditure  and  of  govern- 
ment patronage. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  tariff  of  1828,  NATIONAL  CREDIT  had  no  ex- 
istence. The  nation  was  weak,  and  it  had  no  power  to  enforce  observance 
of  its  rights.  The  period  from  1830  to  1834  exhibited  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  growth  of  national  wealth,  credit,  and  power.  With  each  step  in  the 
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progress  of  the  compromise,  all  declined,  and  in  its  closing  years  they  came 
near  to  utter  annihilation.  With  the  tariff  of  1842,  all  grew  again,  and  the 
year  1846  saw  the  nation  arrive  at  a  height  of  yEALTH,  CREDIT,  and  POWER 
beyond  the  anticipations  of  even  the  most  sanguine  men.  What  will  be  their 
condition  after  the  next  revulsion,  with  a  debt  of  four  hundred  millions,  re- 
quiring the  payment  of  twenty-four  millions  for  interest,  and  an  expenditure 
of  fifty  millions,  with  a  revenue  of  twenty-five — and  what  will  be  the  atten- 
tion then  given  to  their  remonstrances  against  British  colonization,  time  will 
show. 

The  American  free-trade  system  looks  to  the  concentration  of  man,  and  the 
increase  of  the  power  of  men  to  associate  for  the  improvement  of  their  com- 
mon condition,  whether  physical,  moral,  intellectual,  or  political.  It  looks 
to  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  the  establishment  of  freedom,  throughout 
the  world. 

The  British  monopoly  system  looks  to  the  dispersion  of  man,  and  the 
diminution  of  the  power  of  men  to  associate  for  any  purpose  connected  with 
the  improvement  of  their  condition.  It  looks  to  cheap  labour  and  the  degra- 
dation of  the  labourer.  It  looks  to  the  monopoly  of  land,  the  destruction  of 
cottages,  the  expulsion  of  their  inmates,  and  the  establishment  of  a  daily  in- 
creasing ^competition"  for  poor  food,  worse  clothing,  and  still  worse  shelter. 
It  looks  to  the  conversion  of  the  free  occupant  of  land  into  the  slave  of  the 
middleman  who  owns  the  cotton  or  the  woollen  mills.  It  has  ruined  and  en- 
slaved the  people  of  Ireland  and  India,  and  will  do  the  same  by  us  whenever 
we  shall  determine  to  abandon  the  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith,  and  adopt  those 
of  the  modern  "free-trade"  school  of  England.  It  looks  to  universal  war, 
and  the  destruction  of  freedom  throughout  the  world.  The  first  is  the  sys- 
tem of  1842.  The  latter  is  that  of  1846,  and  it  is  for  the  people  to  choose 
between  them. 

I  would  now  beg  the  reader  to  turn  to  the  first  page  of  this  chapter,  and 
see  what  were  the  objections  to  the  tariff  of  1842,  that  were  to  be  remedied 
by  that  of  1846.  It  was  asserted  that  the  former  diverted  labour  and  capital 
from  profitable  to  unprofitable  employments,  and  that,  under  the  latter,  labour 
and  capital  would  become  more  productive,  yet  we  find  them  everywhere  less  pro- 
ductive than  they  were  foul-  years  since.  It  was  asserted  that  the  former  im- 
posed heavy  taxes  upon  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few,  and  that  the 
effect  was  that  of  diminishing  the  power  to  consume  cloth,  iron,  and  fuel,  yet 
the  consumption  is  less  than  it  was  four  years  since.  With  twenty-four 
millions  of  people,  we  produce  less  than  were  then  produced  by  twenty-one 
— we  consume  less — and  we  trade  far  less ;  except  so  far  as  we  are  enabled 
to  trade  on  the  credit  that  was  created  by  the  operation  of  the  tariff  of  1842. 
Which  is  really  the  free-trade  system,  the  advocates  of  the  tariff  of  1846 
may  now  determine.  I  have  always  been  disposed  to  believe  that  one  great 
object  of  freedom  of  trade  was  that  of  increasing  trade,  but  the  modern 
system  of  "  free  trade"  looks  undoubtedly  to  its  diminution. 

If  we  now  compare  these  facts  with  those  of  1836,  we  shall  find  a  degree 
of  resemblance  so  great  as  to  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  startling. 

There  was  then  no  demand  for  capital  for  the  building  of  cotton  or  woollen 
mills,  or  furnaces,  or  for  the  opening  of  coal  or  ore  mines,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  the  rate  of  profit  was  very  low,  while  the  price  of  dividend  paying 
stocks  was  very  high,  indicating  a  diminished  return  to  capital.  So  is  it 
now. 

There  was  then  a  rush  to  create  stocks  of  all  kinds,  by  aid  of  which  to 
secure  the  use  of  this  unemployed  capital  for  the  making  of  roads.  So  is  it 
now. 
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There  was  then  a  rush  of  emigration  from  the  old  States  to  the  new,  the 
old  farms  and  plantations  being  abandoned,  that  labour  might  be  employed 
creating  new  ones.  So  /*  if  //""•. 

There  was  then  a  growing  feeling  of  the  necessity  for  roads,  and  an  equally 
growing  feeling  of  the  absence  of  power  to  make  them  without  governmental 
aid.  So  -is  if  nmc. 

There  was  then  a  growing  disposition  to  grant  such  aid  for  the  purpose. 
So  w  it  now. 

There  was  then  a  growing  tendency  to  the  transfer  of  labour  from  production 
to  machine-making.  So  is  it  now. 

There  was  then  a  steady  diminution  in  the  amount  of  production.  So  is 
it  now. 

There  was  then  a  steady  rise  in  the  price  of  the  first  necessaries  of  life, 
consequent  upon  diminished  production.  So  is  it  now. 

There  was  then  a  stoppage  of  the  growth  of  immigration,  because  of  the 
diminished  reward  of  labour.  So  is  it  now. 

There  was  then  a  diminished  consumption  of  food,  and  cloth,  and  iron. 
So  is  it  now. 

There  was  then  a  diminished  power  of  exporting  commodities  with  which 
to  pay  for  cloth  and  iron.  So  is  it  now.  ( 

There  was  then  a  daily  increasing  necessity  for  purchasing  merchandise  on 
credit.  So  is  it  now. 

There  was  then  a  steadily  diminishing  demand  for  shipping,  with  steady 
diminution  in  the  return  to  capital  so  employed.  So  is  it  now. 

There  was  then  a  daily  increase  in  the  amount  of  interest  to  be  paid  abroad, 
with  daily  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  commodities  with  which  to  pay  it. 
So  is  it  now. 

There  was  then  a  daily  increase  in  the  receipts  into  the  Treasury,  conse- 
quent upon  the  growth  of  speculation,  requiring  iron  to  be  imported  for  the 
use  of  roads.  So  is  it  now. 

There  was  then  a  daily  increase  in  the  demands  upon  the  Treasury  in  aid 
of  roads  and  other  improvements.  So  is  it  now. 

"We  were  then,  according  to  the  newspapers,  highly  a  prosperous,"  and 
the  more  our  production  diminished,  the  higher  were  prices,  and  the  more 
"  prosperous"  -we  became.  So  is  it  now. 

What  was  the  result  of  that  "  prosperity"  we  know  full  well.  What  will 
be  the  result  of  the  present  "  prosperity"  we  all  shall  know.  The  only  dif- 
ference between  the  two  periods  consists  in  this  :  in  the  former  one  our 
schemes  were  moderate,  being  limited  within  the  Mississippi,  while  in  the 
present  period  they  embrace  the  whole  northern  portion  of  the  continent, 
from  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  and  including  both  the  Canadas,  and  from 
the  Atlantic  coast  to  that  of  the  Pacific,  and  from  a  great  steam  communica- 
tion with  India  and  China  on  one  side,  to  an  equally  great  one  with  Africa 
and  Europe  on  the  other. 

It  would  seem  to  be  incumbent  on  those  who  advocate  the  present  system  as 
being  the  one  by  which  we  shall  reach  "free  trade,"  to  explain  why  it  was 
that  the  compromise,  after  having  reduced  the  nation  to  a  state  of  ruin,  ter- 
minated in  the  tariff  of  1842.  Instead,  however,  of  undertaking  to  explain 
troublesome  facts,  they  repeat  the  words  "  free  trade,  free  trade,"  and  nothing 
else.  We  are  all  free  traders,  and  for  myself  I  can  say  that  I  have  such  an 
admiration  of  perfect  freedom  of  trade  that  the  sacrifice  should  be  considera- 
ble that  would  prevent  my  advocating  any  measure  tending  to  produce  it. 
I  cannot,  however,  close  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  freedom,  whether  of  man 
or  of  trade,  has  everywhere  been  the  accompaniment  of  growing  wealth,  as  a 
tendency  adverse  to  freedom  has  everywhere  been  the  accompaniment  of 
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diminishing  production  and  diminishing  wealth,  nor  can  I  refrain  from  as- 
serting that  in  the  direction  of  the  tariff  of  1846,  freedom  of  trade  can  never 
be  reached.  If  it  can,  let  the  "  free-trade"  journals  for  once  undertake  the 
discussion  of  the  matter,  and  explain  how  the  facts  and  the  theory  can  be 
made  to  agree.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  far  more  creditable,  as  well  as  honest 
course,  than  that  of  shouting  "  free  trade,"  and  denouncing  as  "  obsolete," 
opinions  entertained  at  this  moment  by  a  large  majority  of  the  free  popula- 
tion of  the  Union,  but  which  they  are  prevented  from  carrying  into  practice 
by  the  fact  that  the  constitution,  by  virtue  of  federal  numbers,  secures  to  the 
minority  the  right  of  making  laws  for  the  majority*  In  this  fact  may  be 
found  the  cause  of  the  existence  of  free-soilism.  To  this  fact  will  be  due  the 
dissolution  of  the  Union,  should  such  an  event  unhappily  occur.  Is  it  not 
then  desirable  that  we  should  inquire  and  endeavour  to  find  the  real  truth  ? 
Is  it  not  assuming  a  great  "  responsibility"  to  advocate  any  system  of  measures 
when  it  is  even  possible  that  they  may  have  such  an  unhappy  effect  ?  Is 
such  a  course  becoming  of  statesmen,  or  of  those  who  undertake  to  be  the 
teachers  of  statesmen  ?  I  certainly  think  not. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

PROMISES  AND  PERFORMANCES. 

WE  are  assured  that  the  present  glut  of  iron,  cloth,  and  almost  all 
manufactured  commodities,  is  the  mere  result  of  past  "  over  production," 
and  that  if  we  only  persevere  in  maintaining  the  tariff  of  1846,  all  will  come 
right.  The  production  of  iron  and  cloth  will  diminish,  and  prices  will  then 
rise,  when  cloth  and  iron  making  will  then  again  become  profitable.  It  seems, 
however,  to  be  forgotten  that  the  consumers  will  then  have  to  pay  higher 
prices,  and  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  increasing,  and  not  diminishing 
the  power  to  obtain  both  cloth  and  iron,  that  the  tariff  of  1846  was  passed. 

To  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  value  of  these  predictions  as  to  future  "  pros- 
perity," it  may  not  be  amiss  now  to  review  the  promises  made  on  the  various 
occasions  of  alteration  in  our  commercial  policy,  with  a  view  to  see  whose 
pledges  have,  and  whose  have  not,  been  redeemed — whose  anticipations  have 
been  realized,  and  whose  have  been  disappointed.  That  done  for  the  past  and 
the  present,  we  may  be  enabled  to  judge  for  ourselves  of  the  future,  and  de- 
termine what  value  may  be  attached  to  the  promises  that  now  are  made. 

The  men  who  urged  the  passage  of  the  protective  tariff  of  1828,  said  that  it 
would  increase  the  value  of  labour.  It  did  so.  The  reward  of  labour  in  food 
and  clothing  so  much  increased  that  immigration  trebled,  and  Europeans  found 

*  The  entire  exclusion  of  any  views  but  their  own  in  relation  to  this  important 
subject  is  most  remarkable,  and  affords  strong  reason  for  doubting  if  the  editors  of 
those  journals  themselves  are  fully  satisfied  that  their  theory  would  bear  examina- 
tion. The  readers  of  the  Union,  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  the  Evening  Post,  or  the 
Public  Ledger,  would  only  be  made  stronger  in  their  anti-protective  faith  by  a  bad  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  protection,  and  yet  the  editors  of  those  journals  never  willingly 
permit  the  insertion  of  a  line  on  that  side  of  the  question.  They  seem  to  forget  that 
"free  trade"  in  ideas  is  quite  as  important  as  "free  trade"  in  cloth  and  iron.  In 
this  respect  the  editors  who  advocate  protection  prove  themselves  better  "  free 
traders"  than  their  opponents,  for  I  know  of  no  one  of  them  that  would  not  accept 
the  offer  of  printing  both  sides  of  the  argument,  on  the  single  condition  that  his  op- 
ponent should  do  the  same,  and  I  know  of  no  "free-trader"  that  would  not  be  likely 
to  refuse  it. 
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it  advantageous  to  bring  their  labour  here  for  sale.  They  said  it  would  in- 
crease the  return  to  capital.  It  did  so.  At  no  time  had  there  been  a  more 
regular  demand  for  capital,  and  at  none  had  the  increase  in  the  value  of 
land  been  greater.  They  said  it  would  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  cloth  and 
iron.  It  did  so.  The  consumption  of  iron,  and  of  cotton  and  woollen  cloth, 
doubled.  They  said  that  it  would  promote  commerce.  It  did  so.  Internal 
commerce  increased  with  great  rapidity,  and  so  did  the  external.  Our  ship- 
ping grew  at  a  rapid  rate.  They  said  it  would  give  an  abundant  revenue. 
It  did  so.  The  revenue  so  far  exceeded  the  wants  of  the  government  that 
when  silks  and  coffee  and  tea  were  freed  from  duty,  there  was  still  so  large  a 
revenue  that  we  paid  off  the  three  per  cents,  at  par.  They  said  it  would  im- 
prove the  national  standing  with  the  world.  It  did  so.  It  made  us  so  much 
credit  abroad,  that  all  the  nations  in  Europe  were  anxious  for  our  bonds 
when  we  abandoned  the  production  of  commodities,  and  turned  our  atten- 
tion so  exclusively  to  road-making.  Every  promise  of  the  authors  of  that 
tariff  was  performed  and  every  anticipation  realized.  The  country  had 
never  before  enjoyed  so  high  a  degree  of  quiet  prosperity,  and  the  increase 
therein  was  greater  from  year  to  year. 

It  was  objected,  however,  that  high  tariffs  gave  too  much  revenue,  and 
tended  to  increase  the  power  of  the  government,  while  they  tended  to  impose 
taxes  upon  the  many  for  building  up  the  fortunes  of  the  few — that  cloth  and 
iron  would  be  obtained  more  cheaply  under  lower  tariffs,  while  the  prices  of 
cotton  and  wool,  wheat  and  flour,  and  corn  and  pork,  would  be  higher — that 
protection  tended  to  diminish  commerce  with  the  world  and  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  shipping,  and  consequently  that  we  could  not,  under  such  a  system, 
occupy  our  proper  position  in  the  world  of  commerce.  The  objections  pre- 
vailed, and  the  result  was  the  passage  of  THE  COMPROMISE  ACT,  the  result  of 
which  was  first  to  destroy  the  merchants  and  the  shipping  interest ;  next,  to 
sink  the  price  of  cotton  from  thirteen  cents  to  six,  and  that  of  tobacco  from 
$90  to  850  per  hhd.,  and  thus  destroy  the  planting  interest;  next,  to  sink  the 
price  of  wheat,  flour,  corn,  and  pork  to  a  point  lower  than  had  been  known 
for  probably  twenty  years,  and  thus  destroy  the  farming  interest;  next,  to 
annihilate  the  revenues  of  States,  which  were  thus  rendered  bankrupt ;  next, 
to  sink  from  &7  to  $4.48  per  head,  the  power  to  consume  foreign  merchan- 
dise, and  thus  annihilate  the  revenue  of  the  general  government ;  and  lastly, 
so  utterly  to  destroy  the  national  credit  with  the  world  that  not  only  could 
the  government  effect  no  loan,  but  that  the  very  name  of  America  was  held  to 
be  synonymous  with  bad  faith  and  repudiation. 

The  friends  of  the  system  of  1828  repeated  in  1842  the  pledges  given  in 
1828.  They  said,  give  protection  to  the  farmer  and  planter  in  their  efforts 
to  bring  the  spindle  and  the  loom,  the  hammer  and  the  anvil,  to  the  side  of 
the  plough  and  the  harrow,  and  all  will  yet  be  well.  There  will  then  be 
made  a  market  on  the  land  for  all  the  products  of  the  land,  and  the  farmer 
and  the  planter  will  grow  rich,  enabling  the  states  to  collect  their  taxes  and 
resume  the  payment  of  interest  on  their  debts,  and  enabling  the  merchant  to 
import  largely,  and  thus  to  contribute  largely  towards  the  national  revenue. 
Labour  will  be  in  demand  and  shipping  will  increase,  and  there  will  then 
again  be  prosperity  throughout  the  land  and  among  all  the  interests  of  the 
nation. 

These  pledges  were  redeemed  under  the  act  of  1842.  From  the  depths 
of  adversity  the  nation  emerged  with  a  rapidity  that  seemed  almost  miracu- 
lous. The  consumption  of  cotton  doubled,  and  that  of  iron  trebled,  while  all 
other  branches  of  manufacture  kept  pace  therewith.  The  return  to  the  labours 
of  the  farmer  and  planter  were  large,  and  exports  were  great,  while  imports 
grew  more  rapidly  from  year  to  year.  Labour  was  in  demand  and  immigra- 
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tion  trebled.  Ships  carried  good  freights.  Corporations  and  States  resumed 
payment.  Rail-roads  and  canals  made  good  dividends.  The  national  revenue 
increased  in  its  ratio  to  population,  from  year  to  year,  and  the  time  was  fast 
approaching  when  it  would  become  necessary  to  abolish  every  interference 
with  trade,  except  so  far  as  was  required  for  the  direct  purpose  of  protection, 
as  had  been  found  to  be  the  case  fourteen  years  before,  when  coffee  and  tea 
were  freed  from  duty.  The  authors  of  the  tariff  of  1842  could  ask  and  con- 
fidently ask— Has  any  pledge  remained  unredeemed  ?  To  this,  the  planter 
would  have  answered — "  Cotton  is  still  very  low  in  price.  Your  tariff  has  not 
raised  it."  To  this,  the  answer  would  have  been — "  You  have  been  favoured 
with  four  seasons  in  which  the  average  crop  has  exceeded  by  500,000  bales 
that  of  the  previous  years,  and  we  have  done  for  you  all  the  time  allowed  in 
extending  the  consumption  from  270  to  550  thousand  bales,  but  had  you 
yourselves  set  your  shoulders  to  the  wheel — had  you  brought  the  loom  to  the 
cotton  field — the  domestic  consumption  might  have  been  carried  to  700,000 
bales,  and  then  you  would  not  have  had  this  cause  of  complaint.  As  it  is, 
we  have  sustained  the  price  of  cotton,  which,  under  these  heavy  crops,  would 
have  fallen  thirty  per  cent,  lower,  but  for  the  increase  of  domestic  con- 
sumption." The  farmer,  too,  would  have  replied,  "Prices  are  still  low."  To 
this,  the  answer  would  have  been,  "  Your  crops  have  been  immense,  and  we 
have  provided  for  you  a  market  among  the  producers  of  iron,  and  cloth,  and 
coal,  and  among  other  manufacturers,  and  among  the  vast  body  of  immigrants, 
for  at  least  a  hundred  millions  a  year.  It  requires  time  to  restore  the  pro- 
portion between  the  producers  and  the  consumers,  disturbed  by  the  long  years 
of  the  compromise  act.  Without  the  market  we  have  provided,  where  would 
jou  have  been  ?  We  have  sustained  and  advanced  your  prices,  which,  without 
our  aid,  must  have  fallen  almost  one-half." 

Thus  far,  the  advantage  would  certainly  appear  to  have  been  on  the  side 
of  the  advocates  of  protection.  They  had  given  no  pledge  that  had  not  been 
redeemed,  while  their  opponents  had  given  no  one  that  had  not  been  forfeited. 
We  may  now  look  to  the  anticipations  entertained,  and  the  pledges  given,  by 
the  advocates  of  the  existing  system. 

The  following  is  from  the  Report  of  Dec.,  1845,  which  preceded  the  passage 
of  the  act  of  July,  1846,  establishing  that  system  : 

"  If  cotton  is  depressed  in  price  by  the  tariff,  the  consequence  must  be  a  compara- 
tive diminution  of  the  product,  and  the  raising  in  its  place,  to  a  great  extent,  hemp, 
•wheat,  corn,  stock,  and  provisions,  which  otherwise  would  be  supplied  by  the  teeming 
products  of  the  West.  The  growing  West  in  a  series  of  years  must  be  the  greatest 
sufferers  by  the  tariff,  in  depriving  them  of  the  foreign  market  and  that  of  the  cotton- 
growing  States.  We  demand,  in  fact,  for  our  agricultural  products,  specie  from 
nearly  all  the  world,  by  heavy  taxes  upon  all  their  manufactures ;  .and  their  pur- 
chases from  us  must  therefore  be  limited,  as  well  as  their  sales  to  us  enhanced  in 
price.  Such  a  demand  for  specie,  which  we  know  in  advance  cannot  be  complied 
with,  is  nearly  equivalent  to  a  decree  excluding  most  of  our  agricultural  products 
from  the  foreign  markets.  Such  is  the  rigour  of  our  restrictions,  that  nothing  short 
of  a  famine  opens  freely  the  ports  of  Europe  for  our  breadstuffs.  Agriculture  is  our 
chief  employment;  it  is  best  adapted  to  our  situation ;  and,  if  not  depressed  by  the 
tariff,  would  be  the  most  profitable.  We  can  raise  a  larger  surplus  of  agricultural 
products,  and  a  greater  variety,  than  almost  any  other  nation,  and  at  cheaper  rates, 
llemove,  then,  from  agriculture  all  our  restrictions,  and  by  its  own  unfettered  power 
it  will  break  down  all  foreign  restrictions,  and,  ours  being  removed,  will  feed  the 
hungry  and  clothe  the  poor  of  our  fellow-men  throughout  all  the  densely  peopled 
nations  of  the  world.  But  now  we  will  take  nothing  in  exchange  for  these  products 
but  specie,  except  at  very  high  duties ;  and  nothing  but  a  famine  breaks  down  all 
foreign  restrictions,  and  opens  for  a  time  the  ports  of  Europe  to  our  breadstuffs.  If, 
on  a  reduction  of  our  duties,  England  repeals  her  corn  laws,  nearly  all  Europe  must 
follow,  her  example,  or  give  to  her  manufacturers  advantages  which  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully encountered  in  most  of  the  markets  of  the  world." 
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The  planter  is  here  assured  that  the  depression  of  the  price  of  cotton  is  due  to 
the  tariff,  and  the  pledge  is  given  that  upon  the  adoption  of  the  new  system, 
prices  will  so  far  rise  that  he  will  be  enabled  to  go  into  its  cultivation  more 
extensively,  obtaining  more  to  sell,  and  at  better  prices.  Unfortunately, 
however,  he  obtains  less  cotton,  and  to  that  alone  is  he  indebted  for  better 
prices.  In  the  two  years  of  large  crops  (1847  and  1848),  which  followed 
the  passage  of  the  tariff  of  1846,  the  average  price  was  but  about  6£  cents, 
and  had  the  two  succeeding  ones  been  like  them,  giving  almost  an  extra 
million  of  bales,  the  price  would  now  stand  lower  than  it  ever  yet  has  been. 
The  four  crops  under  the  tariff  of  1842  exceeded  by  more  than  two  millions 
of  bales  (half  a  million  per  annum),  the  previous  four,  whereas  the  last 
four  are  not  greater  than  their  immediate  predecessors  by  more  than  a  hun- 
dred thousand  bales  per  annum,  while  the  domestic  consumption,  which  in 
1842  was  but  260,000,  had  reached  600,000,  thus  diminishing  by  more  than 
three  hundred  thousand  bales  the  necessity  for  depending  on  European  markets, 
and  it  is  to  this  diminution  of  dependence,  a  consequence  of  protection  during 
four  years,  and  to  diminished  production,  a  consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of 
protection,  that  the  present  prices  are  due.  It  would  be  difficult,  I  think, 
to  find  in  these  facts  any  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  anticipations  of  the 
author  of  this  passage.  They  are  precisely  those  which  produced  the  high 
prices  of  1835  and  1836. 

We  are  here  told  that  agriculture,  if  freed  from  all  restriction,  will  break 
down  all  "  foreign  restrictions,"  and  we  shall  then  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe 
the  poor  "of  the  densely  peopled  nations  of  the  world."  The  measures 
proposed  were  adopted,  and  what  progress  have  we  made  towards  "  feeding 
the  hungry"  of  all  those  nations  ?  The  answer  is  found  in  the  fact  that  our 
exports  of  food  have  diminished,  while  our  imports  have  increased,  and  that 
there  is  now  a  prospect  of  a  further  diminution  of  the  one  and  increase  of 
the  other,  so  that  it  may  be  doubted,  if,  in  the  current  fiscal  year,  our  net  ex- 
port of  food  will  amount  to  even  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  what  it  was  at 
the  moment  this  report  was  written.  That,  however,  is  not  all.  We  were 
then  prepared,  to  a  large  extent,  to  feed  Europe  in  case  of  any  extra  demand, 
with  rise  of  price,  whereas  we  now  are  not  prepared.  Famine  and  potato-rot 
might  now  occur,  and  prices  might  rise  to  the  point  they  reached  in  1846-7, 
but  they  could  draw  from  us  no  such  supplies  of  food.  Our  exports  diminish 
because  the  commodities  for  export  are  not  produced,  and  prices  are,  there- 
fore, higher  than  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Had  we  no  tariff  of  protection  for 
the  farmer,  we  should  import  this  year,  of  food,  almost  as  large  an  amount 
as  we  exported  last  year,  and  as  it  is,  the  import  will  probably  amount  to 
several  millions. 

Again,  we  were  told  that  a  reduction  of  our  duties  must  lead  nearly  all 
Europe  to  follow  the  example  of  ourselves  and  England,  but  as  yet  no  step 
has  been  made  in  that  direction.  On  the  contrary,  the  effect  of  English 
action  would  seem  to  have  been  that  of  inducing  the  continental  nations  to 
cling  more  closely  to  protection,  and  the  Zoll-verein  raises  its  rates  of  duty, 
while  France  and  Belgium  promise  no  alteration  in  the  direction  of  reduction. 

In  the  same  report,  occurs  the  following  passage : 

"At  least  two-thirds  of  the  taxes  imposed  by  the  present  tariff  are  paid,  not  into  the 
treasury,  but  to  the  protected  classes.  The  revenue  from  imports  last  year  exceeded 
twenty-seven  millions  of  dollars.  This,  in  itself,  is  a  heavy  tax;  but  the  whole  tax 
imposed  upon  the  people  by  the  present  tariff  is  not  less  than  eighty-one  millions  of 
dollars — of  which  twenty-seven  millions  are  paid  to  the  government  upon  the  im- 
ports, and  fifty-four  millions  to  the  protected  classes,  in  enhanced  prices  of  similar 
domestic  articles. 

"This  estimate  is  based  upon  the  position  that  the  duty  is  added  to  the  price  of  the 
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import,  and  also  of  its  domestic  rival.  If  the  import  is  enhanced  in  price  by  the  duty, 
so  must  the  domestic  rival ;  for,  being  like  articles,  their  price  must  be  the  same  in 
the  same  market." 

So  large  an  amount  of  taxes  must,  of  course,  have  greatly  enhanced  the 
cost  of  the  articles  taxed,  and  to  a  corresponding  extent  diminished  their  con- 
sumption, to  correct  which,  and  to  facilitate  the  power  of  purchasing  these 
heavily  taxed  commodities,  the  tariff  of  1846  was  passed.  What,  however, 
has  been  the  result  ?  The  consumption  of  iron,  which  had  trebled  under  the 
tariff  of  1842,  has  diminished  one-fourth,  notwithstanding  an  increase  of 
population  amounting  to  more  than  three  millions,  and  notwithstanding  a 
lapse  of  time  in  which  it  should  and  would  almost  have  doubled.  The  year 
now  closed,  would  have  seen  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  tons  of  iron 
applied  to  the  production  of  machinery  for  increasing  production  and  im- 
proving transportation,  yet  the  quantity  so  applied  has  not  reached  750,000 
tons.  The  consumption  of  cotton,  which  doubled  under  the  tariff  of  1842, 
has  diminished  in  actualamount  under  that  of  1846,  and  so  has  that  of  wool, 
while  the  consumption  of  coal,  which  trebled  under  the  tariff  of  1842, 
notwithstanding  a  tax  which  was  supposed  to  add  $1.60  to  its  price,  has  re- 
mained stationary,  notwithstanding  its  application  since  that  date  to  ocean 
navigation  and  other  purposes,  for  which  it  was  then  unused. 

The  pledge  here  given  has  not  been  redeemed,  nor  can  it  be,  and  for  the 
reason  that,  as  a  rule,  in  our  trade  with  Great  Britain,  she  pays  the  duty,  and 
must  pay  it,  however  high,  or  abandon  the  trade,  as  will  be  admitted  by  every 
man  of  business  who  will  study  the  subject  sufficiently  to  make  himself  fully 
master  of  it. 

The  farmer  who  must  go  to  a  distant  market,  must  pay  the  cost  of  getting 
there,  let  that  cost  be  what  it  may.  Diminish  his  tolls — give  him  a  turnpike 
— a  bridge — or  a  railroad  car — and  at  each  step  his  expenses  diminish,  leav- 
ing him  a  larger  price  for  his  potatoes  and  his  wheat.  Destroy  the  bridge,  or 
interrupt  the  communication  by  the  road,  and  his  prices  diminish.  Renew 
them,  and  they  rise  again.  He,  and  he  alone,  must  provide  the  means  and 
take  the  risk  of  going  to  market. 

So  is  it  with  a  manufacturer.  Give  him  a  monopoly  of  axe-making,  and 
all  must  come  to  him  to  buy  axes,  paying  their  own  transportation.  Abolish 
the  monopoly  and  establish  competition  over  the  country,  and  he  finds  him- 
.self  compelled  to  send  his  axes,  paying  his  own  expenses  of  freight  and  com- 
mission, and  obtaining,  of  course,  diminished  prices.  The  man  who  must  seek 
a  market,  must  pay  the  cost  of  seeking  it,  and  his  immediate  neighbours 
profit  by  the  distant  competition  in  the  lower  prices  at  which  they  themselves 
are  supplied. 

England  has  placed  herself  in  the  position  of  being  compelled  to  seek  a 
a  market,  by  steadily  pursuing  the  policy  reprobated  by  Adam  Smith.  She 
must  go  to  market  with  her  wares,  and  she  must  overcome  the  difficulties  that 
stand  between  her  and  the  market,  and  the  cost  of  overcoming  those  difficul- 
ties is  shown  in  the  diminished  prices  at  which  she  sells  the  wares  which  it 
is  her  pleasure  to  manufacture  for  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  She  did  pay 
them  under  the  tariff  of  1828  and  under  that  of  1842,  and  she  is  now  much 
relieved  by  having  less  to  pay  under  that  of  1846. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  case  can  be  found  in  which  an  increase  in  the  tariff 
has  been  followed  by  any  material  advance  in  the  price  of  the  manufactured 
commodities  subjected  to  the  charge,  except  where  the  foreigner  had  the  control 
of  the  marketed  it  is  admitted  that  the  change  has  invariably  led  to  great 
reductions.  Woollen  cloths  under  the  tariff  of  1842  were  much  lower  than 
under  the  low  one  of  1841-2 — and  all  the  difference,  both  of  price  and  duty, 
was  paid  by  the  foreign  manufacturer. 
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:  The  price  of  iron  is  now  very  low  in  England,  but  it  is  far  higher  than  it 
would  be  had  the  tariff  of  1842  been  maintained,  and  such  is  the  case  with 
her  cottons  and  woollens,  for  go  to  market  she  must,  and  whatever  the  ob- 
stacles to  be  met  on  the  way  to  market  she  it  is  that  must  remove  them,  pre- 
cisely as  is  the  case  with  the  distant  fanner.  The  tariff  of  1846  was  a  boon 
to  her,  because  it  relieved  her  of  the  payment  of  taxes  to  a  great  amount, 
while  at  the  same  moment  imposing  upon  our  own  farmers  and  our  planters 
the  necessity  for  paying  an  enormous  amount  of  taxes  in  the  form  of  trans- 
portation upon  the  food  and  the  cotton  for  which  before  they  had  found  a 
market  xit  home.  The  total  repeal  of  duties  and  the  free  admission  of  cloth 
and  iron  into  our  markets  would  relieve  the  British  people  from' the  payment 
of  an  immense  amount  of  taxes  to  which  they  are  now  subjected,  and  the 
prices  of  iron  and  of  cloth  would  both  rise,  because  such  a  measure  would 
stop  every  furnace  and  every  mill  in  the  Union,  and  Britain  would  then  ob- 
tain a  good  price,  subject  to  no  taxation — whereas-,  the  re-enactment  of  the 
tariff  of  1842  would  be  followed  by  a  fall  in  her  prices  of  both  cloth  and 
iron,  because  of  the  necessity  for  paying  the  increased  taxes.  A  total  repeal, 
while  relieving  Britain  from  a  large  amount  of  taxes,  would  tax  our  own 
people  to  so  great  an  amount  that  the  consumption  of  iron  would  probably 
fall  below  even  two  hundred  thousand  tons;  and  that  of  cloth  to  a  single 
hundred  thousand  bales — whereas  the  re-enactment  of  the  tariff  of  1842, 
would  so  far  relieve  them  from  taxes,  that  the  consumption  of  iron  would 
speedily  reach  a  million  and  a  half  of  tons,  and  that  of  cotton  a  million  of 
bales. 

It  will,  however,  be  said,  that  we  pay  in  the  market  of  England,  exactly 
the  same  prices  that  are  paid  by  her  own  people,  and  that  therefore  we  do 
ourselves  pay  the  duty.  The  farmer,  compelled  to  depend  upon  a  distant 
market  for  the  sale  of  any  portion  of  his  products,  can  make  no  discrimina- 
tion between  the  price  at  which  he  sells  the  small  quantity  he  must  send 
abroad  and  the  large  quantity  he  sells  at  home.  He  supplies  his  neighbours 
with  corn  at  12 £  cents,  because  that  is  as  much  as  it  will  yield  him  if  sent 
to  the  distant  market.  Remove  the  obstruction  that  stands  between  him  and 
market — give  him  a  railroad — and  the  price  to  his  neighbours  rises,  because 
of  the  increased  facility  of  going  to  market  with  the  small  surplus.  What- 
ever is  saved  out  of  transportation  goes  to  the  producer — the  owner  of  the 
land — for  the  first  thing  that  is  to  be  paid  by  land  is  transportation,  and  that 
it  must  pay. 

The  manufacturer,  forced  to  depend  upon  a  distant  market  for  the  sale  of 
however  small  a  quantity  of  his  goods,  is  in  precisely  the  same  situation.  The 
price  of  the  whole  is  fixed  by  the  price  at  which  he  can  sell  the  last  portion, 
and  thus  it  is  that  the  raising  of  our  duties  forces  the  British  manufacturer 
to  depress  prices  to  that  point  at  which  he  can  introduce  here  the  quantity 
for  which  he  must  depend  upon  us  for  a  market,  and  the  same  depression 
takes  place  in  the  price  of  all  that  is  supplied  to  Germany,  Ireland,  India,  or 
China.  If,  then,  the  planter  desire  to  compel  England  to  sell  cloth  cheaply, 
and  thus  increase  the  market  for  cotton,  his  true  course  is  to  have  a  high 
tariff  here  that  will  compel  her  to  low  prices  there. 

No  material  reduction  of  prices  takes  place  in  any  thing,  the  monopoly  of 
the  production  of  which  remains  to  England.  It  is  only  in  those  in  which 
she  is  compelled  to  maintain  competition,  and  the  more  vigorous  the  compe- 
tition the  greater  is  the  reduction,  as  is  shown  by  all  the  facts  that  have  been 
exhibited.  She  must  go  abroad  for  a  market.  She  must  look  to  us  for  a 
market,  and  the  more  the  difficulties  interposed  between  her  and  this  market, 
the  greater  must  be  the  sacrifices  made  to  reach  it.  Pay  the  duty,  high  or 
low,  bhe  must,  or  abandon  the  trade. 
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Precisely  such  is,  and  must  continue  to  be  the  case,  with  our  planters  and 
farmers  when  they  must  go  to  a  distant  market,  with  however  small  a  sur- 
plus. They  must  overcome  the  difficulties,  and  the  larger  the  quantity  to  be 
sent,  the  greater  are  the  difficulties,  and  the  lower,  consequently,  are  their 
prices.  The  tariff  of  1846  increases  their  difficulties  and  diminishes  those  of 
England.  It  taxes  them  and  frees  Britain  from  a  large  amount  of  taxation. 

Were  we  now  to  adopt  the  policy  called  by  the  name  of  "  free  trade"  we 
should  close  all  our  mills  and  reduce  our  consumption  to  one  hundred  thousand 
bales  per  annum.  "We  should  thus  have  500,000  more  to  sell,  while  the 
market  for  cloth  would  be  reduced  400,000.  What  then  would  be  the  charge 
of  England  for  converting  the  cotton  into  cloth  ?  We  now  give  five  bales  for 
one,  but  we  should  then  give  ten  for  one. 

Were  we,  on  the  contrary,  to  adopt  the  system  of  protection  as  the  trite  and 
only  road  to  perfect  freedom  of  trade,  our  consumption  would  speedily  rise 
to  a  million  of  bales,  and  our  own  demand  would  rise  with  the  rise  of  our 
own  supply,  giving  us  half  a  million  less  to  send  abroad  for  which  to  seek  a 
market.  That  done,  instead  of  giving  five  bales  for  one,  the  planter  would 
give  two  to  one. 

The  history  of  the  world  may  fairly  be  challenged  for  the  production  of  a 
body  of  freemen  pursuing  a  course  so  impolitic  as  has  been  that  of  our  cotton 
planters.  It  has  tended  everywhere  to  raise  difficulties  between  themselves 
and  the  consumers  of  those  products.  Instead  of  bringing  the  spindle  and 
the  loom  nearer  to  their  cotton  fields,  and  thus  diminishing  the  friction  be- 
tween them  and  their  customers,  their  whole  policy  is  directed  towards  increas- 
ing the  friction,  for  all  of  which  they  have  to  pay.  After  the  next  revulsion 
their  crops  will  average  three  millions,,  and  our  consumption  will  probably  be 
under  400,000,  leaving  2,600,000  to'  go  abroad.  What  then  will  be  the 
friction,  and  how  much  it  will  leave  them,  they  may  calculate  for  themselves. 

Were  the  additional  cost  of  transportation  all  that  the  cotton  planter  had 
to  pay,  he  might  perhaps  rest  content,  but  such  is  far  from  being  the  case. 
The  policy  of  England  is,  to  compel  all  the  cotton  of  the  world  to  pass 
through  a  narrow  strait,  and  the  greater  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  pas- 
sage, the  greater  must  be  the  pressure  at  the  entrance,  and  the  larger  the 
price  paid  for  permission  to  pass  through,  as  is  seen  from  the  fact,  that  when 
we  have  large  crops,  and  consequently  large  quantities  to  export,  English 
profits  are  enormous,  while  the  planter  is  almost  ruined.  Occasionally,  we 
have  small  crops,  and  then  her  policy  leads  to  the  creation  of  obstacles  to  the 
passage  of  this  small  quantity  we  have  to  export,  by  an  increased  substitution 
of  Surat  cotton,  and  of  flour  made  from  Polish  wheat,  in  place  of  cotton. 
This  is  now  being  done  to  a  vast  extent,  as  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  total 
consumption  of  American  cotton  in  the  year  now  closed,  has  been  under  a 
million  of  bales,  being  but  a  trifle  more  than  it  was  in  1837—8,*  when  the 
price  Was  then,  as  now,  about  seven  pence,  and  even  if  we  deduct  from  the 
present  consumption  the  <i(l<litL<>nal  yarn  required  by  the  protected  Zoll-verein, 
ih<-  actual  quantity  consumed  in  all  the  countries  dependent  upon  England 
for  supplies  is  less  now  than  it  was  then. 

The  object  of  the  British  monopoly  system  is  to  interpose  between  the 
consumer  and  the  producer  as  many  difficulties  as  possible,  and  the  greater  their 
number  the  larger  will  be  the  commission  for  removing  them.  By  this  course 
she  impoverishes  her  customers,  and  diminishes  their  power  of  consumption, 
and  increases  her  power  over  them. 

She  is  now  anxious  to  substitute  flax  for  cotton,  and  thus  interpose  a  new 
difficulty  in  the  road  to  market  of  the  planter,  and  the  day  is  probably  not 

*  The  consumption  of  that  year  was  913,000  bales. 
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far  distant  when  she  will  do  it.  What  then  will  be  the  condition  of  the 
planter  with  all  the  machinery  for  raising  cotton  in  his  own  hands,  and  all 
that  for  converting  it  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies  ? 

From  the  report  of  December  1847,  I  take  the  following  passage : 
"In  my  report  of  the  22d  of  July,  1846,  it  was  shown  that  the  annual  value  of  o\ir 
products  exceeds  three  thousand  millions  of  dollars.  Our  population  doubles  once 
in  every  23  years,  and  our  products  quadruple  in  the  same  period— that  being  the 
time  within  which  a  sum,  compounding  itself  quarter-yearly,  at  six  per  cent,  interest, 
will  be  quadrupled — as  is  sustained  here  by  the  actual  results.  Of  this  three  thou- 
sand millions  of  dollars,  only  about  $150,000,000  was  exported  abroad,  leaving 
$2,850,000,000  used  at  home  ;  of  which,  at  least  $500,000,000  is  annually  inter- 
changed between  the  several  States  of  the  Union.  Under  this  system,  the  larger  the 
area,  and  the  greater  the  variety  of  climate,  soil,  and  products,  the  more  extensive 
is  the  commerce  which  must  exist  between  the  States,  and  the  greater  the  value  of 
the  Union.  We  see  then  here,  under  the  system  of  free  trade  among  the  States  of 
the  Union,  ah  interchange  of  products  of  the  annual  value  of  at  least  $500,000,000 
among  our  twenty-one  millions  of  people  ;  whilst  our  total  exchanges,  including  im- 
ports and  exports  with  all  the  world  besides,  (containing  a  population  of  a  thousand 
millions,)  was  last  year  $305,194,260 ;  being  an  increase  since  the  new  tariff,  over  the 
preceding  year,  of  $70,014,647  ;  yet  the  exchanges  between  our  States,  consisting 
of  a  population  of  twenty-one  millions,  being  of  the  yearly  value  of  $500,000,000 
exchanged,  makes  such  exchange  of  our  country  equal  to  $23.81  per  individual,  an- 
nually, of  our  own  products,  and  reduces  the  exchange  of  our  own  and  foreign  pro- 
ducts, (our  imports  and  exports  considered  as  $300,000,000  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,)  to  the  annual  value  of  thirty  cents  to  each  individual;  that  is,  one  person 
of  the  Union  receives  and  exchanges,  annually,  of  our  own  products,  as  much  as 
seventy-nine  persons  of  other  countries.  Were  this  exchange  with  foreign  countries 
extended  to  ninety  cents  each,  it  ^could  bring  our  imports  and  exports  up  to  $900,000,000 
per  annum,  and  raise  our  annual  revenue  from  duties  to  a  sum  exceeding  $90,000,000.  An 
addition  of  thirty  cents  each  to  the  consumption  of  our  products  exchanged  from 
State  to  State  by  our  own  people,  would  furnish  an  increased  market  of  the  value 
only  of  $6,300,000 ;  whereas,  an  increase  of  thirty  cents  each,  by  a  system  of  liberal 
exchanges  with  the  people  of  all  the  world,  would  give  us  a  market  for  an  additional 
value  of  $300,000,000  per  annum  of  our  exports.  Such  an  addition  cannot  occur  by 
refusing  to  receive  in  exchange  the  products  of  other  nations,  and  demanding  the 
$300,000,000  per  annum  in  specie,  which  could  never  be  supplied.  But,  by  receiving 
foreign  products  at  low  duties  in  exchange  for  our  exports,  such  an  augmentation 
might  take  place.  The  only  obstacles  to  such  exchanges  are  the  duties  and  the 
freights.  But  the  freight  from  New  Orleans  to  Boston  differs  but  little  from  that  be- 
tween Liverpool  and  Boston ;  and  the  freight  from  many  points  in  the  interior  is 
greater  than  from  England  to  the  United  States.  Thus  the  average  freight  from  the 
Ohio  river  to  Baltimore  is  greater  than  from  the  same  place  to  Liverpool,  yet  the 
annual  exchanges  of  products  between  the  Ohio  and  Baltimore  exceed  by  many  mil- 
lions that  between  Baltimore  and  Liverpool.  The  Canadas  and  adjacent  provinces 
upon  our  borders,  with  a  population  less  than  two  millions,  exchange  imports  and 
exports  with  us  less  in  amount  than  the  State  of  Connecticut,  with  a  population  of 
300,000;  showing  that,  if  these  provinces  were  united  with  us  by  free  trade,  our 
annual  exchanges  with  them  would  rise  to  $40,000,000.  It  is  not  the  freight,  then, 
that  created  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  interchange  of  products  between  ourselves  and 
foreign  countries,  but  the  duties.  When  we  reflect,  also,  that  the  exchange  of  pro- 
ducts depends  chiefly  upon  diversity,  which  is  greater  between  our  own  country  and 
the  rest  of  the  world,  than  between  the  different  States  of  the  Union,  under  a  system 
of  reciprocal  free  trade  with  all  the  world,  the  augmentation  arising  from  greater 
diversity  of  products  would  equal  the  diminution  caused  by  freight.  Thus  the 
Southern  States  exchange  no  cotton  with  each  other,  nor  the  Western  States  flour,  nor 
the  manufacturing  States  like  fabrics.  Diversity  of  products  is  essential  to  exchanges ; 
and  if  England  and  America  were  united  by  absolute  free  trade,  the  reciprocal  exchanges 
between  them  would  soon  far  exceed  the  whole  foreign  commerce  of  both;  and  with  recipro- 
cal free  trade  with  all  nations,  our  own  country,  with  its  pre-eminent  advantages, 
would  measure  its  annual  trade  in  imports  and  exports  by  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars. 
In  my  last  annnal  report,  and  that  which  preceded  it,  it  was  proved  that  the  home 
market  was  wholly  inadequate  for  our  vast  agricultural  products.  We  have  long  had, 
for  grain  and  provisions,  the  undivided  markets  of  our  own  people.  But  these  are 
not  sufficient ;  and  in  a  single  year  we  have,  with  abundance  of  food  retained  at 
home,  supplied  the  world  with  an  addition  at  once  during  the  last  year,  as  shown  by 
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table  AA,  of  $41,332,282  in  value  of  breadstuff's  and  provisions,  bringing  the  value 
exported  that  year  \\p  to  $65,906,273.  Our  manufacturers  could  not  have  consumed 
this  surplus,  or  their  non-consuming  machines,  which  are  substituted  in  their  work- 
shops for  the  labour  of  man.  If  the  energy  of  our  own  people  can  add  $41,332,282 
to  the  export  and  supply  of  our  breadstuff's  and  provisions  in  a  single  year,  what  could 
they  not  add  to  such  products  if  they  enjoyed  free  of  duty  the  markets  of  the  world? 
By  table  BB,  it  appears  that  the  augmentation  of  our  domestic  exports,  exclusive  of 
specie,  last  year,  compared  with  the  preceding,  was  $48,856,802,  or  upwards  of  48 
per  cent. ;  and  at  the  same  rate  per  cent,  per  annum  of  augmentation,  would  amount  in 
1849,  per  table  CO,  to  §329,959,993,  or  much  greater  than  the  domestic  export  from 
State  to  State.  The  future  per  centage  of  increase  may  not  be  so  great ;  but  our 
capacity  for  such  increased  production  is  proved  to  exist,  and  that  we  could  furnish 
these  exports  far  above  the  domestic  demand,  if  they  could  be  exchanged  free  of  duty 
in  the  ports  of  all  nations. 

This  estimate  of  increased  production  here  given  was  based  upon  the  won- 
derful progress  made  in  the  previous  four  years,  during  which,  progress  had 
been  great  beyond  all  previous  precedent.  To  enable  us  to  realise  it,  we  have 
closed  our  mills,  and  mines,  and  furnaces,  and  compelled  almost  our  whole 
population  to  resort  to  the  production  of  food,  or  to  remain  idle.  In  accord- 
ance with  it,  our  power  to  produce  agricultural  commodities  suited  for  trade 
with  foreign  countries,  should  now  have  grown  at  least  thirty  per  cent.,  and 
our  present  surplus  for  exportation  should  be  almost  double  what  it  was  in 
1846.  How  stand  the  facts  ?  We  have  less  cotton,  less  tobacco,  less  rice, 
less  wheat,  less  corn,  less  pork,  less  cheese,  and  less  butter  to  sell  than  we  had 
then,  and  we  raise  less  wool  and  less  hemp  for  consumption.  Production 
diminishes,  and  it  must  continue  to  diminish  until  it  shall  come  to  be  recog- 
nised that  men  labour  most  advantageously  when  they  work  most  in  combi- 
nation with  each  other,  as  they  did  under  the  tariff  of  1842 — and  least  advan- 
tageously when  the}T  work  least  in  combination  with  each  other,  as  they  do 
under  the  tariff  of  1846. 

The  view  here  presented  in  reference  to  the  power  of  extension  of  the 
domestic  and  foreign  trade,  is  so  singularly  in  opposition  to  those  forced  upon 
us  by  our  daily  observation,  that  it  is  commended  to  the  careful  attention  of 
the  reader.  The  extension  of  the  one  to  the  amount  of  $600,000,000  is 
regarded  as  being  almost  possible,  while  a  similar  extension  of  the  other  to 
an  amount  of  $6,300,000,  would  seem  to  be  presented  as  being  what  was 
possible.  In  all  this  calculation  one  essential  element  is  omitted,  and  that  it 
should  have  been  omitted  by  a  man  of  business  is  almost  wonderful.  It  is 
this.  To  effect  an  increase  of  exchanges,  there  must  be  an  increase  of  pro- 
duction of  things  to  be  exchanged.  To  effect  an  increase  profitably  to  both 
parties,  there  must  be  all  increase  in  the  production  of  the  things  to  be  re- 
ceived in  exchange,  as  well  in  those  to  be  yiven  in  exchange.  If  the  planter 
increases  the  supply  of  cotton  faster  than  the  manufacturer  increases  the 
supply  of  cloth,  there  will  be  "  a  glut"  of  the  one  and  a  deficiency  of  the 
other,  and  the  quantity  of  cotton  to  be  given  for  cloth  will  steadily  increase, 
whereas,  if  the  supply  of  cloth  tends  to  increase  faster  than  that  of  cotton, 
the  quantity  of  cotton  to  be  given  for  cloth  will  as  steadily  diminish.  Every 
individual  man  knows  this  to  be  true  as  regards  himself.  The  more  nume- 
rous the  grist  mills,  the  smaller  are  the  tolls  for  converting  the  grain  into 
flour.  Diminish  the  mills  and  tolls  will  rise.  Diminish  the  supply  of  grain 
and  tolls  will  fall. 

All  this  is  as  true  with  regard  to  nations,  as  it  is  with  regard  to  individ- 
uals. If  the  products  of  one  nation  increase,  tand  those  of  others,  with 
whom  it  finds  itself  compelled  to  maintain  trade,  do  not  increase,  it  must 
steadily  give  more  for  less,  and  from  this  there  is  no  escape  but  in  emanci- 
pating itself  from  the  slavery  of  being  compelled  to  depend  upon  that  nation 
for  supplies. 
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Our  power  of  increase  is  here  stated  to  be  equal  to  a  duplication  of  pro- 
duction every  twelve  years,  which  should  give  a  duplication  of  our  surplus 
every  six  years,  giving  in  1852  of 

Provisions,  say $137,000,000 

Cotton, bales,  3,500,000 

Tobacco,   hhds.      300,000 

Where  now  are  we  to  look  for  an  augmentation  of  the  production  of  things  to 
be  received  in  exchange  for  all  these  good  things  ?  Certainly  not  to  China, 
for  her  progress  is  slow,  and  she  has  no  anxiety  for  foreign  trade.  Not  to 
India,  for  her  power  of  production  diminishes  from  year  to  year,  and  must 
continue  so  to  do.  South  America  produces  for  our  use  little  but  sugar. 
Canada  has  food  to  sell,  and .  does  not  need  to  buy.  Portugal,  and  Spain, 
and  Italy,  and  Greece,  manifest  no  tendency  towards  augmentation  of  their 
products,  nor  does  France  give  reason  to  expect  that  she  will  make  a  largo 
increase.  Germany  exports  food,  and  raises  much  of  her  own  tobacco,  and 
her  increase  of  commodities  with  which  to  pay 'for  either  tobacco  or  cotton 
must  be  slow  while  so  large  a  portion  of  her  population  is  compelled  to  spend 
the  best  portion  of  life  in  the  unprofitable  business  of  carrying  muskets. 
Russia  is  the  great  exporter  of  food.  Looking  throughout  the  world,  then, 
the  British  isles  excepted,  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  tendency  to  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  commodities  to  be  given  in  exchange  for  commodities  they 
would  desire  to  receive,  and  therefore  the  only  effect  that  would  result  from 
an  attempt  to  increase  our  dependance  upon  them  for  supplies,  would  be 
that  we  must  steadily  give  more  food,  cotton,  or  tobacco,  for  less  of  some- 
thing else  that  we  needed — an  unprofitable  commerce  to  either  individuals  or 
nations. 

There  remains  now  for  examination,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  Has  her  power  of  production  increased,  or  is  it  likely  to  in- 
crease so  as  to  enable  her  to  give  us  value  for  this  immense  mass  of  products 
of  which  she  is  to  be  made  the  great  consumer  or  distributer?  To  judge  of 
the  future,  we  must  look  to  the  past.  If  it  has  increased,  it  will  continue  to 
increase  at  an  accelerated  pace.  If  it  has  decreased,  each  year  will  see  an 
acceleration  of  the  rate  of  decrease. 

In  the  first  four  years  of  this  century,  the  domestic  exports  of  that  coun- 
try averaged  thirty-nine  millions  of  pounds  sterling.  In  this  were  included,  of 
foreign  cotton,  silk,  wool,  dye-stuffs,  and  other  materials  of  manufacture, 
and  foreign  grain,  an  amount  of  scarcely  more  than  seven  millions  sterling, 
leaving,  as  the  net  export  of  British  labour  and  its  products,  about  thirty- 
two  millions  sterling,  applicable  to  the  purchase  of  tea,  coffee,  cotton,  silks, 
and  other  commodities  for  domestic  use.  The  population  was  about  fifteen 
millions,  and  the  amount  per  head  was  therefore  above  £2,  or  more  than  $10. 

In  the  years  from  1815  to  1819,  the  annual  average  of  exports  was  forty- 
four  millions  of  pounds,  of  which  not  less  than  twelve  millions  were  needed 
for  the  foreign  raw  materials  requited  for  their  production,  and  for  the  foreign 
grain  consumed  by  her  manufacturing  and  mining  population.  The  balance, 
thirty-two  millions,  was  now  to  be  divided  among  a  population  of  twenty-one 
millions,  giving  to  each  about  £1  10s.,  or  $7.20,  for  the  purchase  of  foreign 
commodities  for  consumption. 

From  1827  to  1834,  the  exports  averaged  thirty-eight  millions  of  pounds, 
and  the  quantity  of  foreign  raw  materials  and  foreign  grain  required  for  their 
production  was  not  less  than  fourteen  millions,  leaving  twenty-four  millions 
as  the  export  of  the  labour  and  products  of  twenty-three  millions  of  people, 
and  giving  to  each  21s.,  or  $5,  for  the  purchase  of  foreign  commodities  for 
consumption. 
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In  1849,  the  exports  amounted  to  about  sixty  millions,  in  the  preparation 
of  which  had  been  required  of  foreign  raw  materials,  foreign  grain,  and 
other  articles  of  food  with  which  Great  Britain  supplied  herself  entirely  in  all 
the  former  periods,  considerably  more  than  forty  millions  of  pounds,  leaving 
certainly  not  more,  and  probably  much  less,  than  twenty  millions,  as  the 
actual  export  of  British  labour  and  its  products,  and  giving  to  each  person 
about  12s.,  or  82.88,  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  cot- 
ton, silks,  and  other  commodities,  the  same  precisely  to  which,  in  the  earlier 
years  of  the  country,  the  amount  to  be  applied  exceeded  £2,  or  $10. 

To  the  sums  here  given  are  of  course  to  be  added  the  earnings  of  British 
shipping,  which  have  varied  in  nearly  the  same  order  as  the  exports  of  Bri- 
tish labour.  In  the  first  period  they  were  very  large.  In  the  second,  they 
were  considerably  less.  In  the  present  one,  notwithstanding  the  vastly  in- 
creased quantity  of  shipping,  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  actual  amount  earned 
is  as  great  as  in  the  first,  and  as  that  amount  had  to  be  divided  among  a 
double  population,  it  follows  that  the  sum  for  each,  resulting  from  the  profits 
of  navigation,  is  about  half  as  much  in  the  last  period  as  the  first. 

There  are  also  to  be  added  commissions,  and  charges  of  every  description, 
which  increase  in  amount  as  "  gluts"  become  more  frequent,  and  "  stock  on 
hand"  increases.  The  amount  of  taxation  upon  the  farmers  and  planters  of 
the  world,  to  be  found  under  this  head,  is  probably  four  times  as  great  as  it 
was  in  the  first  period,  and  makes  large  amends  for  deficient  production  of 
things  to  be  exchanged. 

It  is  supposed  that,  "  if  England  and  America  were  united  by  absolute 
free  trade,  the  reciprocal  exchanges  between  them  would  soon  far  exceed  the 
whole  commerce  of  both  •"  but  we  here  see  that  the  productive  power  of  England 
has  diminished  from  year  to  year,  while  "  free  trade,"  even  so  far  as  it  has  ex- 
isted, has  enabled  her  to  fix  the  prices  of  all  of  our  staples  that  she  desired  to 
buy,  and  all  of  her  staples  that  she  desired  to  sell,  leaving  to  us  no  option  as  to 
how  we  would  buy  or  how  we  would  sell.  The  more  we  sent  her,  the  less 
she  gave  us  for  it  j  for  the  larger  was  the  stock  on  the  land,  and  the  larger 
were  the  deductions.  In  the  period  from  1815  to  1819,  one  hundred  mil- 
lions of  pounds  of  cotton  sent  from  the  plantations  would  have  brought  back 
more  iron  than  six  hundred  millions  in  1845-6,  and  yet  the  manufacture  of 
iron  had  been  improved  in  the  intermediate  period  far  more  than  the  culture 
of  cotton. 

Absolute  free  trade  between  the  two  nations  would  close  every  mill  and 
furnace  in  the  Union,  without  an  exception,  and  thereafter  England  would 
still  more  effectually  dictate  the  laws  of  purchase  and  sale.  Thereafter  the 
cotton  planter  would  be  allowed  two  cents  per  pound,  and  the  price  of  iron 
would  be  £10.  It  is  really  singular  that  the  advocates  of  what  is  called 
"  free  trade"  do  not  see  that  what  England  is  contending  for  is  the  power  to 
compel  all  the  raw  produce  of  the  world  to  be  sent  there,  that  she  may  fix  the 
price  at  which  she  will  buy,  and  also  fix  the  price  at  which  she  will  sell. 
Protection  is  an  act  of  resistance  to  this  exercise  of  power,  and  tends  to 
enable  the  farmers  and  planters  of  the  world  to  trade  on  equal  terms  with  the 
world  for  their  cloth  and  iron,  and  therefore  it  is  that  trade  grows  in  amount 
under  it,  while  it  withers  with  every  approach  to  what  in  the  Manchester  sys- 
tem of  political  economy  is  called  "  free  trade." 

The  British  policy  has  been  gradually  exhausting  the  nation  and  diminish- 
ing its  productive  power,  and  therefore  it  is  that  it  is  driven  to  the  effort  to 
compel  all  the  world  to  come  there  with  their  products,  to  have  the  prices 
fixed  in  accordance  with  the  ability  of  her  people  to  pay  for  what  they  need. 
That  ability  has  diminished  rapidly,  and  therefore  it  has  been  that  the 
planters  have  been  compelled  to  give  more  and  more  cotton,  sugar,  and  tobacco, 
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for  less  and  less  cloth  and  iron,  while  the  amount  of  freight,  commissions, 
brokerage,  and  storage,  to  be  paid  on  the  steadily  increasing  quantity  of  raw 
products,  has  been  constantly  increasing,  until  throughout  the  world  they 
have  been  almost  ruined. 

The  radical  errors  in  all  these  reports  are  two.  The  first  is,  that  of  the  idea 
of  the  existence  of  any  thing  like  territorial  division  of  labour,  except  that 
which  results  from  difference  of  climate.  Wheat  requires  a  northern  cli- 
mate, and  cotton  and  sugar  seek  a  southern  one  ;  but  the  man  who  grows  the 
wheat  is  capable  of  converting  it  into  flour ;  and  it  would  not  be  more  absurd 
to  send  the  wheat  to  a  distance  to  be  ground,  or  the  trees  to  be  sawed,  than 
it  is  to  send  the  cotton  to  be  spun,  or  the  sugar  to  be  refined.  Under  a 
natural  system  of  real  free  trade,  each  country  would  exchange  its  products 
with  each  other  in  the  most  perfect  form,  so  as  to  save  transportation.  Under 
the  British  system,  each  is  compelled  to  exchange  in  the  most  imperfect  form 
so  as  to  increase  transportation  j  and  as  all  that  cost  must  be  paid  by  the  land, 
we  may  now  see  why  it  is  that  the  farmers  grow  rich  and  increase  their  pro- 
ducts under  protection,  which  tends  to  diminish  transportation,  and  become 
poor  under  the  British  system,  mis-called  free  trade,  which  tends  to  increase 
it.  How  far  these  views  correspond  with  those  of  the  great  apostle  of  free 
trade,  may  be  seen  on  a  perusal  of  the  following  paragraph  from  the  Wealth 
of  Nations : — 

"An  inland  country,  naturally  fertile  and  easily  cultivated,  produces  a  great 
surplus  of '-provisions  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  maintaining  the  cultivators;  and 
on  account  of  the  expense  of  land  carriage,  and  inconveniency  of  river  navigation, 
it  may  frequently  be  difficult  to  send  this  surplus  abroad.  Abundance,  therefore, 
renders  provisions  cheap,  arid  encourages  a  great  number  of  workmen  to  settle  in 
the  neighbourhood,  who  find  that  their  industry  can  there  procure  them  more  of  the 
necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life  than  in  other  places.  They  work  up  the  mate- 
rials of  manufacture  which  the  land  produces,  and  exchange  their  finished  work, 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  price  of  it,  for  more  materials  and  provisions.  They 
give  a  new  value  to  the  surplus  part  of  the  rude  produce,  by  saving  the  expense  of 
carrying  it  to  the  water-side,  or  to  some  distant  market;  and  they  furnish  the  cul- 
tivators with  something  in  exchange  for  it,  that  is  either  useful  or  agreeable  to  them, 
upon  easier  terms  than  they  could  have  obtained  it  before.  The  cultivators  get  a 
better  price  for  their  surplus  produce,  and  can  purchase  cheaper  other  conveniences 
which  they  have  occasion  for.  They  are  thus  both  encouraged  and  enabled  to  in- 
crease this  surplus  produce  by"  a  further  improvement  and  better  cultivation  of  the 
land  ;  and  as  the  fertility  of  the  land  has  given  birth  to  the  manufacture,  so  the 
progress  of  the  manufacture  re-acts  upon  the  land  and  increases  still  further  its  fer- 
tility. The  manufacturers  first  supply  the  neighbourhood,  and  afterwards,  as  their 
work  improves  and.  refines,  more  distant  markets.  For  though  neither  the  rude  pro- 
duce, nor  even  the  coarse  manufacture,  could,  without  the  greatest  difficulty,  support 
the  expense  of  a  considerable  land  carriage,  the  refined  and  improved  manufacture  easily 
may.  In  a  small  bulk  it  frequently  contains  the  price  of  a  great  quantity  of  the 
raw  produce.  A  piece  of  fine  cloth  for  example,  which  weighs  only  eighty  pounds, 
contains  in  it  the  price,  not  only  of  eighty  pounds  of  wool,  but  sometimes  of  several 
thousand  weight  of  corn,  the  maintenance  of  the  different  working  people,  and  of 
their  immediate  employers.  The  corn,  which  could  with  difficulty  have  been  carried 
abroad  in  its  own  shape,  is  in  this  manner  virtually  exported  in  that  of  the  complete 
manufacture,  and  may  easily  be  sent  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  world.  In  this 
manner  have  grown  up  naturally,  and,  as  it  were,  of  their  own  accord,  the  manufac- 
tures of  Leeds,  Halifax,  Sheffield,  Birmingham  and  Wolverhampton.  Such  manu- 
factures are  the  offspring  of  agriculture." 

"  In  a  small  bulk  it  frequently  contains  a  great  amount  of  raw  produce." 
This  is  in  accordance  with  common  sense.  A  thousand  pounds  worth  of  cut- 
lery contains  food,  fuel,  and  iron  ore,  that  could  not  in  their  natural  con- 
dition have  travelled  five  hundred  miles,  and  yet  in  their  new  form  they  may 
be  sent  to  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  earth ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  the 
power  to  trade  grows  under  the  system  that  looks  to  compressing  the  raw 
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materials  into  the  smallest  compass,  so  as  to  fit  them  to  travel  to  distant  lands. 
Adam  Smith  was  a  true  philosopher.  His  successors  of  the  English  School 
have  inherited  from  him  nothing  but  the  power  to  use  his  name,  and  abuse 
the  influence  which  it  has  given  them. 

The  second  of  these  errors  is,  that  it  is  advantageous  to  place  ourselves  in 
a  position  to  be  compelled  to  exchange  labour  for  labour  with  men  whose 
labour  is  cheap.  No  man  does  this  in  private  life.  If  compelled  to  exchange 
with  the  common  labourer,  the  learned  Advocate  would  find  it  difficult  to  ob- 
tain even  day's  labour  for  day's  labour.  If  free  to  select  those  with  whom 
he  exchanges,  he  gives  the  labour  of  an  hour  for  that  of  a  week  or  a  month. 
So  is  it  with  nations.  If  they  place  themselves  in  a  position  to  be  compelled  to 
exchange  with  poorer  nations,  they  must  often  give  much  labour  for  little 
labour,  as  is  the  case  at  this  moment  in  our  trade  with  Britain,  in  which 
we  give  at  the  least  the  labour  of  five  days  for  the  labour  of  one,  and  the 
longer  we  shall  permit  her  monopoly  to  exist,  the  more  shall  we  give  and 
the  less  shall  we  receive,  for  the  productiveness  of  her  labour  diminishes  from 
day  to  day  as  men  become  cheaper,  and  the  desire  more  exists  for  expelling 
them  from  the  land  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  lanes  and  alleys  of  Glasgow, 
Liverpool,  and  Manchester. 

Both  of  these  errors  had  their  origin  among  the  Manchester  School  of 
Political  Economists,  and  they  are  now  transplanted  to  this  country,  every 
fact  of  whose  history  is  in  direct  opposition  to  them.  Being  false,  it  is  not  mat- 
ter of  surprise  that  the  system  of  policy  founded  on  them  should .  prove  de- 
structive of  the  powers  of  the  nation.  The  policy  of  1842  looked  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  competition  between  men  of  equal  and  constantly-increasing 
powers.  That  of  1846  seeks  to  produce  a  necessity  for  competition  with 
men  of  inferior  and  constantly-diminishing  powers.  The  one  tends  to  elevate 
man  in  the  scale  of  civilization.  The  other  to  sink  him  into  barbarism. 

With  the  report  of  1847,  there  was  furnished  a  statement  showing  the 
growth  of  tonnage  that  might  be  anticipated  under  the  new  system.  It  was 
as  follows : — 

June,  1848 3,145,993        June,  1853 5,257,254 

"     1849 3,486,075  "     1854 5,825,563 

"     1850 3,863,920  «     1855 6,455,306 

"     1851 4,281,550  "     1856 ' 7,153,124 

"     1852 4,744,386  «     1857 7,926,377 

How  far  this  anticipation  has  been  realized,  will  be  seen  on  an  examina- 
tion of  the  following  statement  of  the  actual  growth  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Union  : — 

1847-8 3,154,041 

1848-9 3,334,015 

1849-50... 3,535,054 

In  1849,  the  growth  should  have  been  344,000  tons,  and  it  was  180,000. 
Last  year  it  should  have  been  377,000,  and  it  was  201,000. 

At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  report  of  1847,  the  gold  mines  of 
California  had  not  been  discovered.  They  have  since  furnished  employment 
to  probably  400,000  of  tons,  and  to  that  employment  alone  it  has  been 
due  that  any  additional  shipping  has  been  needed.  If  we  deduct  from  the 
total  quantity  now  existing  that  which  exists  by  virtue  of  this  chance  dis- 
covery of  employment,  we  shall  find  that  instead  of  the  promised  increase 
of  700,000  tons,  there  has  been  none  whatever  to  set  off  against  an  increase 
of  at  least  600,000  tons  under  the  tariff  of  1842;  and  if  we  inquire  into 
the  prospects  of  ship  owners,  we  shall  find  that  they  have  rarely  been  worse 
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than  at  present,  whereas  in  1846  they  were  better  than  they  had  almost 
ever  been. 

The  pledge  of  increase  in  shipping  has  not  been  redeemed,  and  for  the 
single  reason  that  it  was  based  upon  an  error,  as  to  the  means  by  which 
shipping  might  be  increased.  The  nation  that  sends  to  market  raw  products 
to  exchange  for  finished  ones,  must  pay  the  whole  cost  of  transportation,  be- 
cause it  sends  to  market  five  cargoes  for  one  that  it  receives,  whereas  the 
nation  that  finishes  its  products  and  sends  them  to  market  in  the  form  in 
which  they  can  be  consumed  by  the  producers  of  other  raw  products,  wool, 
sugar,  coffee,  tea,  or  other  bulky  articles,  pays  little  freight.  The  difficulty 
under  which  we  labour  is  that  our  exports  are  bulky  and  our  imports  com- 
pact. Protection  tends  to  lessen  this  difference,  because  it  tends  to  enable 
us  to  finish  our  products,  and  because  it  gives  us  a  return  freight  in  the  form 
of  immigrants.  Under  the  tariff  of  1842,  immigration  trebled,  whereas 
under  that  of  1846  it  has  become  stationary,  with  a  tendency  to  decline,  and 
thus  homeward  freights  diminish  as  production  diminishes,  and  small  exports 
of  food,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  are  accompanied  with  diminished  import  of  the 
more  valuable  commodity,  man,  of  which,  with  adequate  protection  to  labour, 
we  could  import  a  million  annually. 

The  year  1847-8  did  not  realize  any  of  the  anticipations  that  had  been 
made  in  1847.  Our  export  of  food  diminished,  and  specie  was  exported  to 
take  its  place.  Nevertheless,  in  the  report  of  1848,  we  were  assured  that 
the  export  of  food  "  must  go  on  augmenting,"  and  that  "  all  this  specie 
must  soon  come  back  to  our  country,  except  so  far  as  it  is  lost  by  foreign 
bankruptcy." 

This  report,  like  its  predecessor,  is  filled  with  anticipations  of  the  won- 
derful effects  that  must  result  from  the  adoption  of  the  new  system,  but  it  is 
not  necessary  to  trouble  the  reader  with  more  than  the  two  above  referred  to, 
in  regard  to  the  first,  of  which  we  know  that  the  export  of  food  has  already 
fallen  almost  one-third,  with  promise  of  a  fall  in  the  present  year  upon  which 
we  are  now  entering,  greater  than  in  any  which  has  preceded  it ;  and  in  re- 
gard to  the  second,  of  which  we  know  that  we  have  not  only  continued  to 
export  specie  from  that  day  to  the  present,  but  that  we  have  also  exported  at 
least  eighty  millions  of  certificates  of  debt,  on  which  we  have  to  pay  interest, 
and  the  principal  of  which  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  pay  at  a  time  when  it 
will  be  sure  to  be  very  inconvenient. 

Throughout  these  reports  it  is  everywhere  insisted  upon  that  our  surpluses 
of  food  are  so  great,  and  must  continue  so  ra.pidly  to  increase,  that  it  would 
be  absurd  to  think  of  making  a  market  for  them  at  home.  We,  however, 
have  now  evidence  that  the  surpluses  may  be  largely  diminished  by  the 
very  simple  process  of  producing  a  state  of  things  that  causes  large  emigra- 
tion to  the  West,  there  to  create  new  farms  and  plantations,  and  large  de- 
mands for  roads,  the  farms  and  roads  being  made  by  the  men  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  occupied  in  producing  food  or  cotton,  coal,  iron,  or 
cloth.  The  difference  between  the  two  systems,  those  of  1842  and  1846,  is 
this.  The  first  tended  to  render  existing  machinery,  whether  farms,  mills 
or  furnaces,  largely  productive,  to  increase  production,  to  increase  the  facility 
of  obtaining  food  and  clothing,  and  ultimately  to  make  a  market  on  the  land 
for  all  the  vastly  increased  quantity  of  the  products  of  the  land.  The 
second  tends  to  render  existing  machinery  unproductive,  as  it  has  already 
done  to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars — to  drive  labour  and 
capital  to  the  production  of  new  and  less  productive  machinery — to  diminish 
production, — to  diminish  the  facility  of  obtaining  food  and  clothing — and 
ultimately  to  destroy  the  market  on  the  land  for  even  the  diminished  amount 
of  the  products  of  the  land.  The  first  fostered  the  great  home  trade,  the 
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only  possible  foundation  upon  which  a  large  foreign  trade  can  ever  be  built. 
The  second  annihilates  the  home  trade,  in  the  hope  to  build  up  a  foreign 
one,  and  with  each  step  in  its  progress,  we  have  less  to  sell,  and  consequently 
less  power  to  buy.  Adam  Smith  taught  all  this,  and  it  is  the  basis  of  his 
whole  system,  but  his  successors  in  his  own  School  have  repudiated  him. 

Such  were  the  promises  of  the  men  of  1846.  Not  a  single  one  has  been 
redeemed.  Let  them  be  compared  with  the  promises  of  1842,  and  let  it 
then  be  shown  what  was  the  promise  then  made  that  was  not  realized. 

It  will  be  said,  however,  that  it  promised  revenue,  and  that  that  promise 
has  been  performed,  but  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  testing  the  perform- 
ance of  that  pledge.  The  compromise  gave  surplus  revenue  in  its  first  four 
years,  and  so  has  done  the  tariff  of  1846.  The  compromise  gave  almost  no 
revenue,  as  its  second  four  years  approached  its  close,  and  such  will  be 
the  case  with  the  second  term  of  the  tariff  0/1846.  Both  of  these  free-traders 
have  traded  upon  the  credit  built  up  by  their  predecessors.  The  first  broke 
down  after  having  exhausted  that  credit,  and  the  second  will  do  so.-  The  time 
for  testing  this  pledge  will  be  about  1852-3  or  1853-4,  after  the  next  con- 
vulsion, when,  as  in  1841,  we  shall  have  much  to  sell  and  no  market  to  sell 
in,  and  much  to  buy,  and  neither  money  nor  credit  with  which  to  buy. 

It  would  seem  to  be  incumbent  upon  the  advocates  of  the  existing  system 
to  explain  why  it  is  that  their  promises  have  not  been  redeemed — why  it  is 
that  as  we  produce  less  iron  we  have  less  power  to  supply  food — why  it  is 
that  as  cotton  mills  are  closed  the  production  of  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  tobacco, 
and  hemp,  all  Southern  products,  diminishes  with  such  rapidity.  Under  the 
tariff  of  1842,  we  increased  the  proportion  of  our  population  engaged  in 
mining  and  smelting  ore,  mining  coal,  and  making  cloth,  and  largely  in- 
creased the  population  engaged  in  the  construction  of  machinery,  the  open- 
ing of  mines,  the  building  of  mills  and  furnaces,  and  yet  the  productiveness 
of  agricultural  labour  increased  more  rapidly  with  every  step  towards  making 
a  market  on  the  land  for  the  products  of  the  land.  Under  that  of  1846  we 
have  immensely  increased  the  proportion  of  our  agricultural  population,  and 
yet  the  productiveness  of  agricultural  labour  diminishes  as  we  close  the 
domestic  market  for  its  products. 

The  friends  of  the  present  system  denounce  the  idea  of  protection  as 
"  obsolete/7  It  is  one  of  the  "  exploded  fallacies,"  and  they  deem  unworthy 
of  attention  any  argument  in  its  favour.  To  all  such  I  would  beg  to  recom- 
mend a  perusal  of  the  following  short  extract  from  a  recent  work  of  much 
merit : — 

"  To  know  while  any  thing  is  taking  place,  what  must  follow — in  other  words  to 
know  the  necessary  consequence  of  what  is  going  on  at  the  present  moment — that  is 
science.  To  know  when  any  thing  has  occurred,  what  must  have  preceded,  in  other 
words,  to  know  the  necessary  antecedents  of  what  has  occcurred — that  is  science."* 

The  advocates  of  the  tariff  of  1828,  and  the  advocates  of  that  of  1842,  pre- 
dicted increase  of  production,  increase  of  commerce,  and  increase  of  national 
wealth,  credit,  and  power,  as  the  results  of  their  measures,  and  their  predic- 
tions were  realized. 

The  advocates  of  the  measures  of  1833,  predicted  greater  increase  of  pro- 
duction, greater  increase  of  commerce,  and  greater  increase  of  national  wealth, 
credit,  and  power,  and  the  result  was  a  vast  diminution  of  production  and 
commerce,  and  national  impoverishment,  followed  by  national  weakness  and 
discredit. 

The  advocates  of  the  measures  of  1846  made  the  same  promises.  Thus 
far  the  results  have  bee  a  the  same,  and  they  are  to  be  the  same. 
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If,  now,  science  consists  in  knowing  when  any  thing  is  taking  place  what 
must  follow,  it  would  seem  that  the  real  scientific  knowledge  was  oil  the  side 
of  the  advocates  of  the  system  of  1828  and  1842,  for  they  did  know  what 
must  follow,  and  did  predict  what  would  follow,  and  their  predictions  were 
more  than  realized.  It  is  time  that  the  advocates  of  what  are  called  "  free- 
trade"  measures  should  lay  aside  their  assumption  of  superior  knowledge,  and 
study  the  political  economy  of  Adam  Smith. 

We  are  now  entering  upon  the  second  term  of  the  present  system  of  policy, 
and  the  reader  has  had  before  him  the  pledges  given  in  reference  to  both  it  and 
its  predecessor.  The  one  having  proved  a  failure,  we  have  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  other  may  do  so  likewise.  That  it  will  do  so,  and  that  the  only  difference 
will  be  that  the  failure  will  be  more  complete,  I  propose  now  to  show,  put- 
ting on  record  my  predictions  of  the  next  four  years,  that  others  may  have 
an  opportunity  at  the  close  of  the  term  to  review  my  anticipations  as  I  have 
reviewed  theirs,  and  to  expose  my  errors  as  I  now  exhibit  theirs. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress,  an  act  was  passed  granting  bounties  in 
land  to  all  persons  who  had  served  in  the  various  wars  in  which  the  country 
had  been  engaged,  from  the  Revolution  to  the  present  time.  The  quantity 
that  will  be  required  to  meet  the  demands  under  this  law  is  estimated  at 
about  ninety  millions  of  acres,  all  of  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  bounty  on 
emigration  from  the  old  states  to  the  new  states  and  territories,  at  a  time 
when,  even  without  such  bounty,  the  tendency  to  emigration  was  as  great,  and 
probably  greater  than  ever  had  been  witnessed,  owing  to  the  universally  di- 
minished demand  for  labour  in  all  the  Atlantic  states. 

Each  and  every  man  that  emigrates,  ceases  at  once  to  be  a  producer  of 
any  thing  that  can  be  eaten,  worn,  or  used,  while  he  continues  to  eat,  drink 
and  wear  things  that  are  produced  by  others.  Each  man  that  emigrates 
takes  with  him  some  amount  of  capital  that  has  heretofore  been  employed  in 
the  production  of  things  to  be  eaten,  worn,  or  used,  but  from  the  time  of  its 
withdrawal  it  ceases  to  produce  any  thing,  its  owner  applying  it  to  the  pur- 
chase of  commodities  required  for  the  use  of  himself  and  his  family  while 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the  new  machine  that  is  to  take  the  place  of 
the  one  he  has  heretofore  used,  whether  mill,  furnace,  mine,  or  farm. 

With  each  and  every  person  that  emigrates  there  is  increased  difficulty  in 
finding  employment  by  those  who  are  left  behind.  The  closing  of  the  mines 
compels  the  miners  to  emigrate,  and  thus  diminishes  the  market  of  the  neigh- 
bouring farmer  for  those  bulky  products  of  the  earth  which  pay  him  best, 
but  will  not  bear  transportation  to  distant  markets.  It  also  closes  up  the 
demand  for  the  spare  labour  of  himself,  his  sons,  his  horses  and  wagons,  and 
his  timber,  and  thus  compels  the  separation  of  the  members  of  the  family 
from  each  other,  diminishing  the  power  to  clear  and  cultivate  his  farm,  and 
ultimately  to  divide  it  into  smaller  portions,  each  one  of  which  could,  and 
would  be  made  to  produce  more  than  is  now  produced  by  the  whole. 

Whatever,  then,  may  be  the  ultimate  result  of  an  increase  of  emigration, 
the  immediate  effect  is,  necessarily,  a  diminished  amount  of  production  by 
loth  labour  and  capital,  and  that  diminution  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than 
five  hundred  dollars  per  head  for  each  man,  married  or  single,  and  it  would 
be  safe  to  place  it  higher.  The  emigration  of  the  past  year  has  been  very 
large,  but  having  now  offered  a  bounty  upon  its  increase,  we  may  safely  esti- 
mate that  that  of  the  present  and  future  year  will  be  much  larger,  and  if  we 
take  the  addition  at  only  twenty  thousand  per  annum,  the  diminished  produc- 
tion of  commodities  in  consequence  of  this  law,  in  this  and  the  next  year, 
will  be  twenty  millions  of  dollars. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  grant  to  every  head  of  a  family  in  the  Union  a  quarter 
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section  of  land,  as  a  further  bounty  on  emigration,  and  as  te  madness  rules 
the  hour,"  it  is  probable  that  such  a  law  will  pass,  the  consequence  of  which 
will  be  a  vast  further  increase  of  emigration,  and,  consequently  an  enormous 
diminution  in  the  value  of  all  landed  property  in  the  already  settled  states, 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic. 

The  perfect  form  of  society  is  that  in  which  the  centrifugal  and  centripetal 
forces  balance  each  other  perfectly,  and  whenever  either  of  these  forces  ob- 
tain the  mastery,  the  inevitable  effect  is  impoverishment,  weakness,  and  ruin. 
The  policy  of  England  has  been  to  increase  the  centripetal  force  within 
herself,  and  the  consequence  has  been  to  increase  the  centrifugal  one  in 
all  connected  with  her,  impoverishing  and  destroying  both  herself  and  them. 
Ireland  is  likely  to  become  almost  depopulated.  Much  of  Scotland*  is  already 
so,  and  the  great  object  of  desire  in  England  is  now  the  expulsion  of  population. 

The  policy  of  1846  is  centrifugal  in  its  tendency.  It  looks  to  sending  from 
the  land  all  the  products  of  the  land,  which  is  thereby  exhausted.  It  looks 
to  depriving  the  owner  of  the  land  of  his  market  for  its  most  profitable 
products,  the  potatoes,  the  turnips,  the  hay  and  straw  j  the  veal  and  milk,  and 
other  commodities  that  will  not  bear  transportation.  It  looks  to  confining 
him  to  the  single  pursuit  of  agriculture,  and  thus  depriving  him  of  a  market 
for  all  the  labour  of  himself  and  his  family,  his  horses  and  his  wagons,  not 
needed  on  his  farm.  It  looks  to  compelling  the  owner  to  emigrate  after 
having  exhausted  his  land.  It  looks  to  continuing  the  occupation  of  the  land 
in  large  and  unprofitable  farms,  instead  of  dividing  it  into  small  and  profit- 
able ones.  . 

Including  California,  it  has  probably  already  compelled  the  transfer  of  not 
less  than  half  a  million  of  men  from  the  older  states  to  the  newer  ones — from 
places  at  which  they  were  engaged  in  producing  commodities  that  could  be 
used  in  satisfaction  of  their  necessities,  food,  fuel,  cloth,  and  iron,  to  other 
places  in  which  they  are  engaged  in  the  creation  of  new  machinery,  requiring 
all  the  time  to  be  fed,  and  clothed,  and  lodged,  and  that,  too,  at  a  cost  that  is 
terrific.  The  California  emigrant  eats  the  food  of  Chili,  and  sleeps  in  a  house 
built  of  the  lumber  produced  in  New  York  or  Maine,  or  perhaps  Wisconsin. 
The  emigrant  to  Santa  Fe  eats  pork  that  costs  for  its  transportation  no  less 
than  thirty-two  dollars  per  barrel,  and  he  who  goes  to  Paso  del  Norte  eats  that 
which  has  cost  for  its  simple  transportation  no  less  than  forty-eight  dollars^ 
while  his  flour  costs  him  about  forty  dollars.  The  half  million  of  men  thus 
scattered  over  the  earth,  aided  by  the  capital  that  has  been  employed  in 
placing  them  where  they  are,  and  maintaining  them,  were  capable  of  pro- 
ducing food,  cloth,  iron,  fuel  arid  other  commodities,  to  the  extent  of  at  least 
five  hundred  dollars  each,  making  an  aggregate  of  not  less  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  in  a  single  year ;  whereas,  all  the  return  as  yet 
received  from  them  will  not  pay  for  one  half  of  the  commodities  furnished 
for  their  support  by  others,  so  that  the  whole  of  this  vast  sum  constitutes  a 


*  "  It  is  becoming  clear  that  nothing  can  relieve  the  poverty  of  the  Highlands  but 
the  property  of  the  Highlands.  The  people  must  be  fed,  in  spite  of  mortgaged  estates 
and  laws  of  entail,  and  all  other  burdens  whatsoever.  The  land  must  be  free,  that 
the  people  who  till  it  may  live.  The  Highlands  require  an  Encumbered  Estates 
Commission  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot.  Five  years  of  famine  in  the  Highlands  have 
failed  to  clear  off  the  wretched  population.  It  now  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
land  cannot  be  made  to  afford  them  some  support." 

f  These  are  the  government  contract  prices.  How  enormous  is  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting and  sustaining  men  in  the  remote  districts  to  which  they  are  now  being 
driven,  may  be  judged  of  by  the  following  comparative  view  of  the  charges  from  the 
Quarter  Master's  Department  in  the  four  new  departments  of  Oregon,  California, 
New  Mexico,  and  Texas,  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  Union : 

New  departments,  $4,226,762.  Old  departments,  $530,247. 
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deduction  from  the  present  power  of  the  nation  to  produce  commodities  in 
which  to  trade,  or  with  which  to  pay  for  those  that  we  desire  to  purchase  from 
other  nations,  and  henqe  it  is  that  we  have  now  so  little  to  export,  and  are 
running  so  heavily  in  debt. 

Emigration  produces  a  necessity  for  roads.  The  blocking  up  of  capital 
from  all  employment  in  the  construction  or  carrying  on  of  mills,  furnaces,  or 
mines,  causes  capital  to  accumulate  and  enables  speculators  to  obtain  means 
for  making  roads.  Each  successive  day  brings  with  it  advices  of  the  closing 
of  a  mill,  a  furnace  or  a  mine,  and  therewith  come  also  advices  of  the  increased 
abundance  of  money,  or  unemployed  capital,  for  which  there  now  exists  no 
outlet  whatever,  except  in  road-making.  Road  makers,  however,  produce 
nothing  that  can  be  eaten,  drunken,  or  worn,  and  yet  they  must  eat,  drink,  and 
wear,  and  those  at  whose  command  the  roads  are  made  must  supply  the  food, 
the  clothing,  and  the  lodging  which  constitute  the  wages  of  the  men  by 
whom  they  are  made. 

The  railroads  now  in  progress  of  construction  throughout  the  country 
amount  to  many  thousands  of  miles- — probably  six  or  eight  thousand.*  The 
tables  of  almost  every  legislative  body  in  the  Union,  at  the  coming  sessions, 
will  be  covered  with  applications  for  new  ones,  while  charters  for  plank-road 
companies  will  be  asked  for  by  hundreds. ,  Every  state,  city,  and  town,  and 
almost  every  town  and  township,  is  now  ready  to  use  its  influence  or  lend  its 
credit  for  obtaining  the  means  of  feeding,  clothing,  and  lodging  the  people 
who  are  needed  to  secure  that  which  has  become  the  one  great  and  absorbing 
object — a  good  road  to  market — and  bonds  of  every  kind  are  forthcoming, 
to  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  iron.  The  aid  of  Congress,  too, 
is  invoked,  and  it  listens  readily  to  the  application.  The  last  session  witnessed 
the  granting  of  a  large  bounty  on  the  making  of  a  road  from  Illinois  to 
Mobile.  The  present  one  is  likely  to  witness  the  passage  of  laws  granting 
similar  bounties  for  numerous  other  roads  in  the  South  and  West,  including 
a  large  one  with  which  to  commence  the  great  road  from  the  Missouri  to 
the  Pacific.  Rivers  and  harbours  are  to  be  improved  at  a  cost  of  some 
millions.  The  older  states,  too,  are  asking  for  a  share  in  this  new  and  grand 
distribution  of  lottery  prizes.  Pennsylvania  has  already  claimed  some  mil- 
lions of  acres,  and  other  States  are  following  her  example.  If,  now,  we  add 
all  those  things  together,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  in  their  various 
forms  they  present  an  aggregate  equivalent  to  not  less  than  fifteen  thousand 
miles  of  railroad,  which,  at  an  average  cost  of  $18,000  per  mile,  would  be 
equal  to  two  hundred  and  seventy  millions  of  dollars,  ever}-  farthing  of  which 
must  consist  of  labour  diverted  from  the  production  of  things  that  might  be 
consumed  at  home,  or  exchanged  for  things  abroad,  and  applied  to  the 
making  of  machines  upon  which  things  are  to  be  carried,  and  which  can 
neither  be  consumed  at  home  nor  exchanged  abroad. 

This,  however,  is  not  all.  Congress  is  besieged  with  other  applications. 
One  desires  the  fitting  out  of  the  Pennsylvania,  at  a  cost  of  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  as  a  national  contribution  to  the  new  British  show-shop,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  induce  the  people  of  the  world  to  come  to  England  and 
spend  their  time  and  their  money.  Another  claims  an  appropriation  for  a 
line  of  steamers  to  Antwerp  or  Havre.  A  third  would  have  lines  from  Phila- 
delphia or  Baltimore  to  Liverpool.  A  fourth  desires  a  few  millions  for  a  line 
to  carry  the  emancipated  slaves  of  America  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  to  bring 
the  Irish  slaves  of  Britain  to  America,  and  that  too  at  a  time  when  the  in- 
ducements to  immigration  are  rapidly  disappearing.  A  fifth  would  have  a 
line  of  steamers  from  San  Francisco  to  China.  Tehuantepec,  and  the  Isth- 

*  Those  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  alone  amount  to  nearly  two  thousand. 
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mus,  and  the  Nicaragua  Canal  come  in  for  their  respective  shares  of  atten- 
tion, and  the  claims  of  each  and  every  of  them  are  pressed  upon  the  national 
attention  as  being  indispensable  to  the  extension  of  trade,  when  with  each 
step  in  that  direction,  there  is  a  diminution  in  the  production  of  things  in 
which  to  trade.  The  less  cotton  we  raise,  the  greater  is  held  to  be  the  ne- 
cessity for  roads.  The  less  food  and  tobacco  we  export,  the  greater  is  thought 
to  be  the  need  for  ships.  The  less  foreign  merchandise  we  are  able  to  pay  for, 
the  more,  as  it  seems  to  be  thought,  is  the  duty  of  providing  steamers  by  which 
to  bring  it. 

Another  set  of  speculators  has  Canada  in  charge.  That  country  is  poor 
and  her  lands  are  of  little  value,  while  those  of  the  Union  close  to  the  line  are 
valuable.  The  one  has  no  market  for  her  products,  while  the  other  has. 
Canada  desires  to  raise  the  price  of  her  land  and  labour  to  a  level  with  those 
of  the  Union.  She  has  friends  within  the  Union  who  are  willing  to  depress 
ours  to  a  level  with  hers,  by  the  passage  of  an  act  permitting  the  Canadians 
to  sell  their  food  and  their  wool  within  the  Union  and  to  buy  their  cloth  and 
their  iron  out  of  it,  thus  granting  them  all  the  rights  of  citizens,  while  im- 
posing upon  them  the  performance  of  none  of  the  duties  of  citizenship.  The 
passage  of  this  act  will  largely  promote  the  transfer  of -labour  and  capital  to 
Canada,  and  largely  diminish  the  productive  power  of  the  Union,  and  in 
return  for  this  sacrifice  we  are  offered  a  new  road  to  market,  the  St.  Law- 
rence, the  use  of  which  its  present  possessors  are  now  rapidly  abandoning. 
Diminution  of  production  and  diminution  of  the  value  of  land  and  labour  are, 
however,  held  as  nothing  when  compared  with  obtaining  more  roads  by  which 
to  carrv  to  market  that  diminished  product.  It  is  madness  only  to  be  paral- 
leled by  that  of  England  in  1846,  and 

"Each,  where  madness  rules  the  hour, 
Would  prove  his  own  expressive  power" — 

by  endeavouring  to  satisfy  his  hearers  in  and  out  of  Congress,  that  it  matters 
little  the  closing  of  furnaces  and  mines,  or  the  abandonment  of  farms  and 
plantations,  provided  only,  that  roads  and  steamers  be  provided  in  sufficient 
number. 

If  we  now  take  the  quantity  of  labour  withdrawn  from  production  at  home 
to  the  creation  of  new  farms,  plantations,  and  states,  in  the  West,  and  likely 
to  be  further  withdrawn  as  the  bounty  land  system  comes  further  into  opera- 
tion— the  quantity  withdrawn  and  likely  to  be  withdrawn  for  the  creation 
of  this  immense  system  of  roads — the  number  of  persons  now  thrown 
absolutely  idle  in  consequence  of  the  closing  of  mines,  furnaces  and  mills, — 
the  diminished  production  among  farmers  consequent  upon  the  withdrawal 
of  a  demand  for  the  more  bulky  products  of  the  farm — the  diminution 
consequent  upon  the  annihilation  of  the  productive  power  of  seventy,  or 
eighty,  if  not  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  mills,  mines,  and 
furnaces, — and  the  further  diminution  consequent  upon  the  transfer  of  capital 
and  labour  to  Canada,  Mexico,  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  Nicaragua — it 
would  seem  impossible  to  doubt  that  there  must  be  in  the  next  and  following 
years  a  diminution  in  the  power  to  produce  commodities  for  consumption  or 
exchange,  to  the  amount  of  a  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  or  five  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  per  annum,  being  one-sixth  of  the  total  production,  esti- 
mated by  Mr.  Walter  three  years  since,  and  perhaps  one-fourth  of  the  true 
amount  of  production,  which  does  not  probably  exceed  two  thousand  millions 
of  dollars. 

How  is  this  diminished  production  to  become  obvious  ?  We  already  have 
little  food  to  sell,  and  every  transfer  of  labour  from  the  production  of  food 
to  the  creation  of  new  machinery,  must  lessen  the  quantity.  If  all  these 
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works  are  to  go  on,  the  supply  of  food  must  be  greatly  diminished,  and  in- 
stead of  exporting,  as  now,  mmv  tluui  twenty  millions  of  it,  the  probability 
is  that  we  shall  see  the  exports  diminished  to  some  eight  or  ten  millions, 
while  we  shall  import  lurjyly,  as  we  did  in  1836,  and  as  Great  Britain  did  in 
1846.  Prices  will  then  be  high,  and  with  every  increase  there  then  will  be 
diminished  power  on  the  part  of  the  labourer  to  obtain  food,  with  still  more 
rapid  diminution  in  the  power  to  purchase  either  cloth  or  iron.  The  farmers 
will  temporarily  profit  in  the  price  of  food,  as  they  did  in  1886,  but  the  ulti- 
mate result  must  be  the  same.  They  will  lose  five  dollars  in  the  diminished 
value  of  land,  for  one  they  will  gain  in  the  price  of  food.  Cotton  and  tobacco 
planters  "will  also  benefit  temporarily,  at  the  cost  of  the  consumers  of  cotton 
and  tobacco.  Wages,  estimated  in  articles  of  consumption,  must  fall  greatly, 
mid  immigration  will  diminish  to  the  severe  loss  of  ship  owners. *  The  capi- 
talist will  experience  a  daily  diminishing  power  to  invest  his  capital  safely  at 
the  ordinary  rate  of  interest,  and  thus  it  is  that  the  war  upon  labour  and 
capital  will  be  made. 

With  the  diminution  of  the  power  to  invest  capital  to  advantage,  there 
must  be  an  increasing  tendency  to  its  accumulation  in  banks,  unproductive  to 
its  owners.  With  every  day,  the  demand  for  stocks  from  Europe  must  in- 
crease. In  the  last  half  year,  our  imports  have  reached,  as  it  is  understood, 
about  one  hundred  and  fifteen  millions,  and  the  debt  accumulated  against  us 
last  year  must  have  exceeded  fifty  millions,  of  which  about  fifteen  millions 
were  required  for  the  payment  of  interest.  This  year  we  shall  probably  go  in 
debt  sixty  or  seventy  millions  of  dollars,  for  we  shall  have  less  to  sell  and  more 
to  buy  than  in  any  previous  one,  and  the  close  of  the  year  will  probably  see 
us  with  a  debt  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  involving  the  payment  of 
more  than  twenty  millions  annually  for  interest.  With  each  transfer  of  stock, 
and  with  each  step  in  the  progress  of  diminution  in  the  power  to  invest  capital 
safely  and  profitably,  the  price  of  good  stocks  must  increase  among  ourselves, 
until  at  length  they  attain -a  point  higher  than  they  will  command  in  the  foreign 
market.*  Their  export  must  then  cease,  and  the  demand  for  specie  innst  then 
arise.  Our  silver  is,  to  a  great  extent,  already  gone.  Gold  must  follow,  and 
the  demand  for  only  a  few  millions  will  open  the  eyes  of  bank  directors  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  trading  to  a  vast  extent  upon  the  funds  of  others  who  will 
now  be  able  to  use  them  for  themselves.  Discounts  at  bank  will  diminish,  and 
note  holders  will  be  forced  into  the  street  to  obtain  at  twelve,  fifteen,  or 
twenty  per  cent,  the  means  of  executing  contracts  made  when  the  rate  of  in- 
terest was  but  five.  Then  will  come  THE  REVULSION,  and  then  will  disap- 
pear the  "prosperity"  of  which  we  now  so  fondly  boast,  and  how  rapidly  the 
one  will  replace1  the  other  may  be  judged  of  by  those  who  witnessed  the 
change  between  the  commencement  and  the  close  of  March,  1837.  The  few 
will  then  grow  rich,  and  the  many  will  then  be  impoverished.  New  York, 
as  the  centre  of  speculation,  will,  as  in  1837,  first  feel  the  shock,  but  thence 
it  will  gradually  expand  itself  until  it  shall  be  felt  throughout  the  Union, 
and  all  shall  feel  themselves  involved  in  one  common  ruin,  the  result  of  the 
policy  of  1846. 

*  How  soon  this  state  of  things  will  occur  it  is  not  for  me  to  predict,  but  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  the  New  York  Herald  of  Jan.  4,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it 
could  not  be  very  far  distant : 

"  The  spirit  of  speculation  is  rapidly  extending  itself,  and  speculators  are  becom- 
ing more  abundant  every  day.  Prices  are  advancing  with  rapid  strides,  and  there 
appears  to  be  no  limit  to  transactions.  There  appears  to  be  more  anxiety  to  buy 
at  present  prices  than  when  the  market  ruled  ten  per  cent,  lower.  All  the  leading 
fancies  have  advanced  more  rapidly  during  the  two  past  days  than  at  any  previous 
period  during  our  recollection." 
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Road  makers  will  then  discover  that  while  the  roads  have  been  doubled  in 
extent,  the  quantity  of  commodities  to  be  transported  has  been  reduced  to  little 
more  than  one  half,  and  that  with  diminished  immigration  and  emigration  the 
passage  business  can  contribute  but  little  towards  dividends.     Road-making 
will  then  cease,  and  the  half  finished  roads  will  pass  into  the  hands  of  their 
creditors.     Ship  owners  will  then  discover  that  canal-boats,  and  sloops,  and 
schooners,  which  furnish  aliment  for  ships,  have  been  steadily  diminishing  in 
number.     Farmers  will  cease  to  have  a  market  for  their  products  among  the 
makers  of  roads,  and  will  look  in  vain  around  in  quest  of  the  great  market 
they  once  enjoyed  among  the  prosperous  miners  of  coal,  smelters  of  iron  ore, 
and  manufacturers  of  cotton  and  of  wool.     Wool  will  then  go  to  Europe  in 
search  of  the  market  that  has  been  destroyed  at  home.     All  will  seek  to 
produce,  and  production  will  then  increase,  and  then  again  shall  we  see  low 
prices — lower  probably  than  we  ever  yet  have   seen,  for  the  new  lands  now 
being  forced  into  cultivation  will  then  begin  to  give  forth  their  crops  to  the 
ruin  of  the  farmers  of  the  older  States.    The  planter  will  then  cease  emigrat^ 
ing  and  try  to  produce  something  to  sell,  and  then  again  he  will  have  large 
crops,  with  prices  lower  than  he  yet  has  seen.*     He  will  then  cease  to  rejoice 
in  short  crops  and  high  prices.    The  average  crop  of  the  four  years,  from  1842 
to  1846,  exceeded  by  70  per  cent,  the  average  of  those  from  1832  to  1836. 
Such  an  increase  from  1852  to  1856  would  give  3,750,000  bales,  but  taking 
it  at  3,500,000  bales, J  with  a  domestic  consumption  under  half  a  million, 
there  will  probably  be  three  millions  for  which  to  seek  a  market  abroad.     At 
present  prices,  Great  Britain  can  take  a  million.     At  fourpence  halfpenny  a 
pound,  she  can  consume  about  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.     At  what 
price  she  will  take  two  millions  time  alone  can  determine,  but  the  planter 
will  have  reason  to  rejoice  if  he  obtain  within  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  lowest 
prices  he  has  yet  seen. 

With  the  diminished  prices  of  produce  the  power  to  purchase  foreign 
commodities  will  diminish,  and  towns  and  cities  will  find  themselves  hope- 
lessly in  debt  for  the  construction  of  roads  that  are  valueless  when  com- 
pared with  the  cost  at  which  they  have  been  constructed.  All  will  then 
discover  that  u  competition"  has  led  to  doubling  the  roads  while  halving 
the  trade.  States  will  then  find  it  difficult  to  collect  taxes,  and  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means  of  the  Union  will  be  called  upon  to  show 
how  with  a  revenue  of  twenty  millions  they  are  to  provide  for  an  expenditure 
of  fifty.  Poverty  at  the  North  will  contribute  to  the  spread  of  the  anti-slavery 
feeling,  and  poverty  at  the  South  will  cause  the  increase  of  the  pro-slavery 
feeling,  and  we  shall  then  perhaps  be  ripe  for  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  Such 
is  likely  to  be  the  course  of  events  at  home,  while  abroad  vituperation  of  every 
thing  American  will  become  as  common  as  it  was  1842,  and  such  will  be  the 
closing  chapter  of  the  policy  of  1846. 

If  the  reader  doubt  the  correctness  of  these  anticipations,  I  would  request 
him  to  study  the  history  of  1836,  and  try  if  he  can  find,  in  what  is  now 
transpiring,  any  one  fact  that  does  not  correspond  with  what  then  occurred. 
Let  him  next  study  the  history  of  England  in  1846,  and  see  the  effect  of 

*  We  are  now  under  Southern  policy,  building  up  Nicaragua,  perhaps  to  be  a  rival 
to  Southern  planters  in  the  production  of  their  great  staple. 

"A  person  in  Nicaragua  writes  that  cotton  may  be  cultivated  there  to  any  extent, 
though  the  want  of  energy  in  the  inhabitants  has  reduced  the  production  to  a  very 
small  quantity.  In  a  single  year  as  much  as  50,000  bales,  of  800  pounds  each,  of 
clean  and  excellent  quality,  have  been  exported." — Daily  Xews. 

f  The  excess  of  the  crops  of  1842  to  1846  over  that  of  1837-8  was  about  twenty- 
five  per  cent.  A  similar  excess  of  these  four  years-  over  the  crop  of  1847-8  would 
give  above  3,400,000. 
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the  road-making  mania  there,  and  then  let  him  read  the  New  York 
Herald  for  the  opinions  there  expressed  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  nearly 
all  the  merchants  of  England  to  whom  our  citizens  were  so  unfortunate  as  to 
consign  cargoes,  or  for  whom  they  were  so  indiscreet  as  to  make  purchases. 
Like  causes  produce  like  effects,  hi  writing  the  history  of  1852, 1  have  only 
re-written  our  history  for  1841. 

The  radical  error  of  the  British  system,  which  it  is  the  object  of  that  of 
1840  to  establish  amongst  us  is,  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  first  and  best  feel- 
ings of  man,  the  love  of  association.  Man  seeks  to  combine  his  efforts  with 
those  of  his  fellow  man,  whereas  that  system  looks  to  preventing  all  such 
combination.  It  would  separate  the  saw-miller  and  the  grower  of  timber  by 
thousands  of  miles.  It  would  compel  the  farmers  of  the  world  to  carry  their 
wheat  to  England  to  be  ground.  It  did  compel  the  planter  of  India  to  send 
his  paddy  to  England  that  it  might  there  be  converted  into  rice.  It  does 
compel  the  cotton  and  wool  growers  of  the  world  to  send  their  products 
thousands  of  miles  that  they  may  there  be  spun  and  woven,  and  the  sugar 
plu nter  to  send  his  sugar  that  it  may  there  be  refined.  It  seeks  everywhere 
to  destroy  the  power  of  association  by  separating  the  producer  from  the  con- 
sumer of  his  products,  and  to  compel  the  farmer  to  pay  all  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation. It  limits  the  consumption  of  iron,  and  thus  impedes  the  advance 
of  civilization.  It  compels  the  farmer  and  the  planter  to  waste  on  the  road 
the  manure  that  should  be  returned  upon  the  land.  It  compels  hundreds  of 
thousands  to  be  idle  where  they  should  be  employed.  It  has  destroyed  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  its  colonies.  It  has  made  of  Ireland  one  vast  ruin.  It  has  de- 
stroyed and  is  destroying  Scotland,  and  of  England  itself  it  is  gradually  making 
one  vast  mass  of  poverty,  demoralization  and  crime.  The  object  of  the  tariff 
of  1842  was  the  destruction  of  the  monopoly  to  which  these  effects  are  due.  It 
sought  freedom  of  trade  in  the  only  direction  in  which  it  can  ever  be  found. 
It  sought  to  raise  the  condition  of  our  people,  and  to  promote  the  immigra- 
tion of  Europeans  who  should  be  raised  to  a  level  with  our  own.  The  object 
of  the  tariff  of  1846  is  the  perpetuation  of  the  monopoly  which  seeks  to 
maintain  itself  under  the  cry  of  "free  trade/1  It  seeks  to  sink  our  people 
to  the  level  of  those  of  Europe,  and  it  destroys  the  inducement  to  Europeans 
to  seek  our  shores,  compelling  them  to  remain  slaves  when  they  would  be- 
come freemen. 

The  object  of  the  tariff  of  1846  and  that  of  the  universal  British  system 
is  that  of  establishing  "  competition"  and  rivalry,  leading  to  the  destruction 
of  the  productive  powers  of  man.  The  object  of  protection  is  to  obtain  for 
mankind  the  permission  to  combine  their  efforts  for  the  increase  of  their  pro- 
ductive power  and  the  improvement  of  their  common  condition.  The  one 
looks  outward,  and  all  its  movements  tend  to  war  and  heavy  expenditure. 
The  other  looks  inward,  and  leads  to  peace  and  moderation  of  expenditure 
for  governmental  purposes.  The  one  looks  to  building  up  a  great  monied 
aristocracy  like  that  of  Britain,  while  the  other  looks  to  the  extension  of 
sound  democracy — perfect  self-government. 

If  we  would  desire  that  we  ourselves  should  enjoy  freedom,  whether  of 
land,  labour,  or  trade,  we  must  seek  it  in  the  direction  of  efficient  and  perfect 
protection,  and  such  will  probably  be  the  decision  of  the  whole  people  north 
of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  after  the  convulsion  of  1852.  If  we  desire  that 
the  freemen  south  of  that  line  should  become  rich  and  that  the  slaves  should 
become  free,  our  object  must  be  sought  in  the  direction  of  the  tariff  of  1842. 


The  productive  power  of  the  country  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Walker,  three 
years  since,  at  three  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  and  its  capability  of  in* 
crease  at  a  duplication  in  every  twelve  years.  According  to  this  calculation7 
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it  should  now  have  reached  thirty-six  hundred  millions,  and  yet,  with  all  our 
vast  increase  of  population  we  produce  less  of  every  thing  required  for  the 
use  of  man  than  we  did  then — less  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  tobacco,  hemp,  wool, 
grain,  cloth,  iron,  &c.  Even  had  all  remained  stationary  we  should  have 
here  a  loss  of  annual  production  equal  to  six  hundred  millions  of  dollars;  but 
if  to  this  be  added  all  the  vast  reductions,  how  immense  is  the  loss  to  the 
nation  from  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  1846  ! 

To  say  that  the  nation  is  this  day  poorer  by  one  thousand  millions  of  dol- 
lars than  it  would  now  be  had  the  policy  of  1842  remained  unchanged, 
would  appear  to  be  saying  much,  and  yet  it  is  a  small  amount  compared  with 
the  truth.  Had  the  manufacture  of  iron  been  permitted  to  extend  itself,  we 
should  have  used  in  the  last  four  years  at  least  a  million,  and  probably  a 
million  and  a  half  of  tons  that  we  have  not  used,  and  should  now  have 
throughout  the  country  that  quantity  in  the  various  machines  of  production, 
conversion,  and  transportation,  and  the  reader  may  judge  what  would  be  the  ef- 
fect on  the  value  of  land  and  labour  resulting  from  the  existence  of  mills,  fur- 
naces, mines,  roads,  and  other  aids  to  labour,  to  that  extent,  and  determine 
for  himself  if  the  difference  in  the  value  of  the  land  alone  would  not  be 
more  than  that  sum. 

Had  the  manufacture  of  cloth  and  iron  and  the  mining  of  coal  been  per- 
mitted to  advance  as  they  were  then  advancing,  we  should  now  consume  at 
home  treble  the  food  we  export,  and  almost  twice  the  cotton  we  now  consume, 
and  we  may  judge  if  the  additional  value  thus  given  to  food  and  cotton  would 
not  now  count  by  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Had  the  demand  for  labour  been  maintained,  we  should  have  imported  in  the 
intermediate  period  at  least  twice  the  men  we  have  imported,  and.  should  now 
have  a  million  of  people  more  than  we  have  done;  and  it  is  man  that  gives 
value  to  land. 

To  the  protective  system  we  are  bound  to  return,  either  in  season  to  pre- 
vent a  revulsion,  or  after  having  passed  through  it.  If  before,  we  shall  stop 
short  in  our  downward  career,  contenting  ourselves  with  the  losses  already 
made.  If  after,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  three  thousand  millions  will  not 
compensate  for  the  losses  resulting  from  the  policy  of  1846.  That  we  must 
return  to  it  must  be  obvious  to  all  who  will  examine  the  facts  and  satisfy 
themselves  that  capital  is  becoming  daily  less  and  less  productive,  that  labour 
yields  a  daily  diminishing  return,  and  that  the  power  of  producing  the  things 
needed  for  the  support  and  comfort  of  man  is  in  a  steady  course  of  diminution. 

It  remains  for  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  law-making  power  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  shall  be  before  or  after,  and  upon  the  decision  now  to  be  made 
hangs  probably  the  question  of  the  continuance  of  the  Union.  Poverty 
produces  discord  and  disunion,  as  has  been  seen  in  the  growing  pro-slavery 
feeling  of  one  section  of  the  Union,  and  anti-slavery  feeling  of  the  other, 
growing  out  of  the  troubles  consequent  upon  the  working  of  the  compromise 
tariff.  With  another  such  revulsion,  there  will  be  increased  bitterness  of 
feeling,  both  North  and  South,  and  whether  or  not  the  Union  can  stand  such 
a  state  of  things,  time  alone  can  determine.  That  it  cannot  do  ,so  is  my  firm 
conviction,  and  as  firm  is  the  conviction  that  good  feeling  between  the  two 
portions  of  the  Union  can  never  be  restored  until  the  planter  shall  determine 
to  avail  himself  of  the  advice  of  Adam  Smith,  in  adopting  energetic  measures 
for  bringing  the  machinery  of  conversion  to  the  cotton  fields  and  enabling 
himself  to  export  cotton  and  food  in  the  most  compact  form,  and  thus  anni- 
hilating the  power  of  England  to  fix  the  price  of  all  she  buys  and  of  all  she 
sells.  That  measure  will  diffuse  real  prosperity  throughout  the  land,  and 
with  prosperity  will  come  peace,  harmony,  and  union,  to  be  followed  by  real 
freedom  of  trade. 

THE   END. 
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